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PREFACE 


The preparation of a critical edition of fourteen old 
Brahmi inscriptions and one table of Eralirai alphabet in the 
Udayagiriand Khandagiri caves, such as has been attempted in 
the present volume, is an undertaking, which could not be faced 
without a feeling of diffidence. So far as I am concerned, 
it bad never been in ray contemplation to undertake this 
difficult work before the task of teaching the Hathi-Gumpha 
inscription of Kharavela was thrust upon me by the Boards 
of Higher Studies in Pali and Ancient Indian History and 
Culture in the session 1924!-25, during the absence on leave 
of the colleague in charge of the subject, 1 proceeded, how- 
ever, with the task, examining the facsimiles of this baffling 
epigraph, reading and discussing its text and interpretation, 
week after week, in a class of pupils, all of whom readily co- 
operated with me, and yet the prospect of solving its riddles 
was far from being bright. After many fruitless attempts 
I took it up in all earnestness in 1927, devoting myself wholly 
to it during the Poojah holidays with the firm determination 
to come to a definite solution. It was only towards the 
middle of October that the faded lines of the document 
appeared to me in a somewhat clear light. 

I was aware that since Mr. Stirling published the first 
notice of this inscription in 1827 in a volume of the Asiatic 
Researches, James Prinsep, General Cunningham and Riijen- 
dra Lala Mitra grappled with it without even succeeding in 
ascertaining the name of King Kharavela, in whos(,' name it 
stood. The study of it obtained, no doubt, a right direction 
and received a fresh impetus when Dr. Bhagawanlal Indraji 
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published his edition in 1907 in the Acts du Sixieme Gongres 
International des Orientalist es. 

I knew quite well that Mr. K. P. Jayaswal stood foremost 
amongst those who had tried, in recent times, to carry on the 
work commenced by Indraji, and that he was the scholar and 
epigraphist to whom the Indologists would ever remain indebted 
for his untiring energy in leciving no stone unturned to make 
the contents of Kharavela’s inscription kno^vn to the world 
and to emphasize their importance and value. In spite of the 
fact that he achieved much by way of orientation of the open- 
ing and concluding paragraphs of the Hathi-Gumpha text, 
I felt that his treatment of the subject left room for a good 
deal of revision and supplementation. 

Making it a point of duty to take best guidance from 
the publications of previous scholars and epigraphists, from 
Stirling, Kittoe and Prinsep to Jayaswal and Banerji, I 
essayed since 1925 with the aid of Locke’s plaster-cast in the 
Calcutta Museum and with the aid of the eye-copies and 
estampages within my access to probe into secrets of the 
Hathi-Gumpha text. And realising that the study of this 
important text would be incomplete without that of other old 
Brahml inscriptions in the Udayagiri and Khandagiri caves, 
I thought it would be worth while also to carefully examine 
their readings and renderings published by Prinsep, Cunning- 
ham and Indraji, and finally by Mr. R. D. Banerji in the 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XIII. Examining and re-examining 
these shorter inscriptions as they appeared on original stones, 
plaster-casts and facsimiles, I was able to detect certain 
palpable mistakes in previous publications standing badly in 
need of correction. 

This in itself, as I believed, w'as a sufficient justification 
for venturing a fresh undertaking. But it seemed to be no 
less a justification that Kharavela's inscription in the Hathi- 
Gumpha and the remaining old Brahrai inscriptions in the 
Udayagiri and Khandagiri caves, were not studied before in 
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their inter-connection, as well as in their connection, with the 
table of Brahmi alphabet in the first Tattva-Gumpha on the 
Khandagiri hill. 

It will he noticed that all the shorter inscriptions have 
been treated in the present work, together with the table of 
Brahmi alphabet, as appendices to the Hathi-Gumpha inscrip- 
tion, while the Hathi-Gumpha inscription itself has been 
treated as the main text ser»^ing as a complete Kharavela- 
Carita, — anyhow, a Prakrit panegyric (prasasti) of King 
Kharavela in ancient Indian epigraphy, composed by some 
unknown Harisena or Bana in an elegant prose diction clearly 
anticipating the prose style of the Pali Milinda-Panha, The 
scheme of treatment has been conceived in such a manner that 
it includes Kharavela’s inscription as the first text, Khara- 
vela’s chief-queen’s inscription as the second text, Kadampa- 
Kudepa’s inscription as the third, and so on and so 
forth till the series closes with the Tattva-Gumpha table. 
And yet I am afraid that the sense of incompleteness is apt to 
remain in view of the fact that some four or five caves 
which have sunk down showing just their covering roofs on 
the slopes of Udayagiri have not, as yet, thanks to the goodness 
of the Department of Archmology, been completely exposed 
to view, affording a chance to the visitors to satisfy themselves 
as to whether they bear inscriptions or not, and if they bear 
any inscriptions, what their contents and characters would be. 
Pressure of work and shortage of funds would be lame 
excuses, I venture to submit, in this case, for just a few strokes 
of the pick and shovel are what is required to accomplish the 
needful work. 

Even though some of the inscriptions in some of the 
buried caves do not find place in this volume, for the reasons 
stated abjve, it may be hoped that their contents and charac- 
ters, when made known, will not have much to add to the 
information culled from those records w'hich find place in it. 

True it is that I have found it expedient to be guided, 
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nay, even misguided, by Mr. B. D, Banerji, to treat the 
table of Brabml alphabet inscribed in scarlet colour, not 
to say written in red ink, on a dressed portion of the 
back wall of one of the chambers of the Tattva-Gumpha on 
the Khandagiri hill as of the same date as the Hathi-Gumpha 
and other old Brahml inscriptions in the Udayagiri caves. On 
my visit to TJdayagiri and Khandagiri, the caretaker appointed 
by the Archaeological Department informed me that the late 
lamented Mr. Panday doubted the contemporaneity of this 
table with Kharavela’s inscription. Mr. Panday might be right, 
but he did not substantiate his opinion with any definite evi- 
dence. Till nothing was found to upset Mr. Banerji’s assump- 
tion, I thought I should make the best use of it in including 
the fourteen old Brahml inscriptions, as well as the Tattva- 
Gumpha table in a complete and coherent scheme of treatment. 
Whatever be the actual date of this curious table, it is certain 
that the general forms of the Brahml letters which appear in 
it closely resemble those of the Brahml characters in the 
Hathi-Gumpha and other old Brahmi inscriptions. Certainly 
the importance of this table lies in the fact that it clearly in- 
dicates the first step to the engraving of inscriptions with 
chisel and by means of whetting on pieces of stone or rocky 
surfaces. It goes at once to show that the engravers used 
first to make designs of the letters to be engraved in some sort 
of colour or ink. As the Hatthipala-Jataka (Pausboll, 
Vol. IV, p. 489) goes to prove, inscribing in letters of 
vermilion upon a wall {jatihihgulakena bhittiya akkharmi 
likhanam.) was a common practice in India. It was not, 
moreover, unusual, as some of the Central Asian manuscripts 
attest, to annex a table of alphabet as a key to the reading 
of the manuscript. Whatever be the actual date of this 
table, I find no difficulty in supposing its purpose to be 
that of serving as a key to the reading of the whole 
set of old Brahml inscriptions in the Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri caves. I am sure that it will not make any differ- 
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ence to the scheme of treatment adopted in the present work, 
even if the Khandagiri caves, their old Brahml inscriptions 
and table of old Brahmi alphabet prove to be posterior to the 
Udayagiri caves with their old Brahmi records. 

The present work compi-ises two books, the first of which 
consists of texts and translations of the inscriptions, and the 
second of notes or dissertations. It is evidently a departure 
from the usual practice of introducing the texts, translations 
and word-notes by an introduction dealing appropriately with 
the points of general importance. In reversing the usual 
order, my sincere desire is to enable the reader to form his 
own opinion before reading the author’s opinion developed in 
the notes. It will, nevertheless, be seen that with the text and 
translation of each of the inscriptions has been attached a 
short preface or introduction dealing with matters of textual 
importance and containing a full bibliography. 

The reader’s attention must also be drawn to the fact 
that as regards the Hathi-G impha inscription, I have preferred 
the paragraphic arrangement of its text to the usual and 
mechanical “ line ” arrangement. But the “ line ” arrange- 
ment, too, has not been ignored ; it has simply been subor- 
dinated to the paragraphic arrangement. 

I confess that in building up the dissertations I have 
had to take the old Brahmi inscriptions at their face value. 
If King Kharavela had really recorded falsehood in his in- 
scription, there is no means of checking it. But to raise 
the slightest suspicion as to the veracity of the Hathi-Gumpha 
inscription is, to my mind, to be over-indulgent to unnecessary 
scepticism. 

Taking the records as they are, or as they can be made 
out, I have been concerned to discuss, in a threadbare manner, 
their historical bearings and importance, showing all possible 
sides and keeping an eye to consistency of the data yielded 
by them. What I mean by consistency of the data may be 
best understood in the light of an example. If, as recently 
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done by Mr, Jayaswal, Namdaraja in the expression Namdaraja- 
tivasasata-oghdtita-panddl be taken to signify the Nanda-era, 
one has got to show that the same Namdaraja in another 
expression, viz., Namdardja-nita-Kdlimga-Jindsana, can he 
taken to convey the same meaning. If it can he shown, 

I say there is consistency ; if not, I say there is no 
consistency. 

As regards the disputed points admitting of two alter- 
native readings or renderings, there are one or two instances 
(e. g., Goradhagirim ghdtdpayitd), where I have indicated my 
predilection differently in the two books. I humbly request 
the reader, therefore, not to take anything to be my final 
opinion v ithout considering the position taken up by me in 
the book of notes. 

While I leave the whole of this work to be judged for 
what it is worth, I may confidently hope that if the readings 
proposed by me stand the test of time, they will serve to lay 
many old ghosts for ever, and to convince the reader once 
for all (1) that there is no statement in the Hathi-Gumpha 
inscription as to the population of Kalinga ; (2) that there is no 
allusion to Rsi Khibira ; (3) that it contains no statement as 
to the Greek king Dimita-Demetrios retreating with his troops 
and transports to abandon Mathura ; (4) that there is no 
mention of Avardja ; (5) that there is no statement as to 
Pithuda being ploughed with an ass-plough ; (6) that there 
is no statement as to the existence of a league of the Tamil 
powers ; (7) that there is no mention of the Maurya-era ; 
(8) that there is no allusion to the Nanda-era ; (9) that there 
is no reference as to the corpus of the Jain canon with its 
various divisions ; and lastly (10) that there is no such epithet 
of Kharavela as Bhikhurdja. On the other hand, I shall not 
be surprised if in the illegible portion of the twelfth year’s 
record (I. 13), the name of Satakani recurs as one of the 
kings subdued by Kharavela in a second campaign undertaken 
by him. 
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Mr. E. D. Banerji says (JBOES, Vol. Ill, Part IV, 
p. 487) that he prepared, in 1917, two inked impressions of 
the Hathi-Gumpha inscription. One of these two must be 
the impression reproduced in JBOllS, Vol. Ill, Part IV, 
p. 472, Plate I. Mr. Jayaswal has, on the other hand, published 
a plate (JBOES, 1927, Vol. XIII, Parts III-IV) reproduc- 
ing photographs of select portions of two impressions, 
which are said to have been prepared by Mr. IMadhosarup 
Vats. And I had the privilege of separately examining the two 
impressions, one of which resembled the impression reproduced 
in JBOES, 1917, and the other resembled the extracts from 
one of the impressions claimed to be of Mr. Vats and repro- 
duced in JBOES, 1927. Although I failed to unravel the 
mystery which shroud these impressions, I was very happy to 
find that one of the impressions examined by me clearly 
showed my reading of ceca-yaihi-adhasatiham instead of 
ca coyathi agasatikatn (I. 15), to be quite correct. As for the 
reading (sila)-tha'nibhdni ca cetiydni ca kdrdpayati (I. 14), 
I have largely relied upon a small plate published by 
Mr. Jayaswal in JBOES, 1918. As for the rest of the new 
readings and interpretations, grounds have been stated in pro- 
per places, 

A p'ate prepared by patching up select portions of two 
impressions, such as one published by Mr. Jayaswal in JBOES, 
Dec., 1927, is bound to be misleading. The sounder procedure 
in a matter like this is to compare the results obtained from 
the study of both after carefully studying each of them 
separately. So far as published estampages go, one has still 
to place greater reliance upon one published previously by 
Mr. Jayaswal in JBOES, ^ ol. III. 

I could not but congratulate myself to be able, when the 
printing of the book of notes was far in progress, to check the 
errors into which I w^as at first led by the symmetry of the 
reading of the text of the inscription of Kharavela’s chief- 
queen Hathisdhasa papotasa dhiitund offered bj’ Indraji and 
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Banerji. There can be little doubt, as the original stone 
clearly proves, that the correct reading is no other than 
Hathisd(i)ha-sa'inpa{n)dtas(i dhutund. 

I cannot, however, claim that finality has been reached or 
can be reached. If the following pages serve to guide the 
study of the Hathi-Gumpha and other old Brahml inscriptions 
along the right path, I shall have sufficient reasons to rejoice. 

But I deeply regret an omission on p. 46, namely, the 
rendering of Arahato nisldlya samlpe pabhare (I. 15), “ on a 
slope in the vicinity of the Arhata (cave)-dwellings.” The 
“Additions and Corrections” will indicate where this is to be 
inserted. 

My grateful thanks are due to Prof. S. Radhakrishnan, 
President of the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts, 
in urging me to prepare a critical edition of the old Brahml 
inscriptions, making it useful to the students and discussing 
the readings and interpretations of all previous scholars 
and epigraphists. Mr. Narain Chandra Kundu, Conseil Agree, 
Chandernagore, has rendered me a distinct service by trans- 
lating for me required passages from M. Sylvain Levi’s 
article in JA. Among my colleagues in the University, 
Mr. Sailendranath Mitra, Dr. N. P. Chakrabarty, Dr. P. C. 
Bagchi, Dr. S. K. Chatterji and Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri 
have helped me with their valuable suggestions but for 
which my treatment of the subject would have been, in 
some places, far different from what it now is. I am 
indebted also to the Hon’ble Mr. Ramaprasad Mookerjee, 
Mr. (now Prof.) R. D. Banerji, Dr. Radhakumud Mookerjee, 
Prof. S. K. Ayengar, Dr. G. N. Banerji, Mr. Charu 
Chandra Roy, and Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda for the 
keen interest taken by each of them in this work. I am 
deeply indebted to Dr. Stella Kramrisch for her note on 
the reliefs in the Udajagiri and Khandagiri caves without 
which the treatment of the question of chronology of the old 
Brahml inscriptions, their authors and receptacles would 
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have remained incomplete. Among the younger scholars, 
Mr. Prabodh Chandra Sen, M A., Mr. Raman Chandra 
Bhattacharyya, M.A., Mr. Nihar Ranjan Ray, M.A., 
Mr. Devaprasad Ghosh, M.A., P.R.S., Mr. Sitis Chandra 
Rasu, M.A., and Mr. Mrinal Kumar Ghosh, B.A,, have 
assisted me in various ways, and hut for their youthful 
zeal it is doubtful if I could have made a sustained effort. 
But I am in no way less indebted to Mr. J. C. Chakravorti, the 
Assistant Registrar, Mr. A. C. Gliatak, the Press Superinten- 
dent, and the Press Staff for their readiness to oblige me 
while this life-killing work Wcis being seen through the press. 


Calcutta University, 
The 16th December, 1928. 


B. M. Barua 




ALTERNATIVE REAJ)INaS ANJ) RENDERINCIS 

[The asterisk mark indicates preference, j 


I. 1 — Aire)ia* or Vercna. 

I. 1 — catnramta-{ra]Aia>ia)* or catitrornta-{hiihanii)., 

I. 3 — Asal'a or A-^il;a. 

I. 4 — dampa or dapa. 

I. 5 — (d)hatapiira* or Arakntapiira. 

I, 0 — “having sfoiined Gomthagiri {the Jiill-jortress)''* 

or “ hacing killed Gorathagiri {the man)’’ as a ivndering 
of “ Goradhagirhn ghdtdpayitd “ 

I. 1-2 — anupa or janasa. 

T{i)mira or Tamira. 

-[. 14 — kaija-nisldlyam irdjupa)jii-akehi* or kdya-ni.^l Aijrnja 

{raja)- hhatakehi. 
rdja-putehi or rdja-satehi. 

III.— or Verasa. 

III. - — Kadampa* or Kudrpa. 

IV. — Vadukha* or Varikha, 

X. “ The care {ivhich is an ercaration) of the High Func- 

tionary Xakiya of Bariyn" or “ 77;r cave {irhich a)i 
excavation) of Mahamada, Bariya and Nakiya.'’ 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


P. 10, Para. 2 — Set in the marginal space the Svastika symbol, 
the symbol. No. 2, reproduced on p. 141. 

P. 29, Para. 16 — Set at the end the Tree-symbol, the symbol. 
No. 4, reproduced on p. 141. 

P. 32, L. 8, Para. 9 — Read “ ?IT«T ” for 

P. 33, L. 3, Para. 15 — ’Read “ for “ 

P. 46, L. 7, Para. 15— Insert after “ stone-pillars to he made ” 
— “ on a slope in the vicinity of the Arhata (Jain) 
cave-dwellings ” as a rendering oi Arahata-nisidhja- 
samipe pahhare. 

P. 47, L. 5 — Read “ bwincihle ” for “ undaunted." 

P. 47, L. 6 — Read “ troops and transports" for " carriers of 
the realm of royal command ” omitting f. n. 4. 

P. 81, L. 3— Read “ kotha°’’ for “ Kothd\" 

P. 93, L. 3 — Set the Tree-symbol, the symbol No. 1, reproduced 
on p. 144, to the left of Kaupmasa. 

P. 99, L. 3 — Enclose the text between the symbols, Nos. 2 and 
3, reproduced on p. 144. 

P. 155, Foot-note 1 — Read " Malayehi " for “ malayehi." 

P. 161, L. 10, P. 171, L. 32 — Read " pasdddnani " for 
“ pasaddyam " . 

P. 161, L. 11, P. 171, L. 33 — Read " Hathisa{l)lia-sampandtasa 
dhiitund " for “ Hathisahasa papotasa dliituna." 

P. 211, L. 3, L. 5 — Omit “wrongly ’’ and reference to p. 300. 

P. 211, L. 6 — Read "from another passage in the same Xihdya 
(III, pp. 299-300)’’ instead of “ from the Pali pass- 
age." 

P. 211, L. 14 — Add before the sentence — “ If Berar and 
Konkan icere the principalities etc.’’: — '‘It cannot 
certainly be maintained that Prof. Bhandarkar has 
succeeded in establisliing yet a decisive inter- 
pretation on the evidence of the first passage relied 
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ADDITIOKS AXD CORRECTIONS 


upon by him (A. ’Ill, pp. 76, 78). He has sought to 
establish that the two words, ratthika and pettanika, 
represent one item of enumeration in the statement, 
yadi vd ratthikassa pettanikassa, in the same way as 
the three words, rdjd^ khattiya and iniiddhdbhisitta, do 
in the immediately preceding statement, yadi vd 
ranno khattiyassa muddhdhhisittassa. The falsity of 
analogy between the two sets of words is clear from 
the second passage (A. Ill, pp. 299-300) in which 
the distinction between the two has been brought out 
by embodying the series of the three words, rdjd., 
khattiyo, and miiddhdbhisitto, in one paragraph, and 
the series of )atthiko, pettaniko, sendpatiko, gdma- 
gdmiko and puga-gdma‘i}ilca in another. It is im- 
possible to draw any other inference from the 
enumeration in the second paragraph than that 
mUhika, pettanika and the rest are intended each 
to form a separate item. And Buddhaghosa, too, 
has precisely treated each of them as a separate 
item. The argument by analogy is weak because 
the association of two or more names or designations 
in a stock enumeration in Pali and iVsokan texts {e.g., 
in R. E. \ and R. E. XIII) is generally meant 
to balance up the expressions and, no less, to indicate 
the contiguity or similarity of places, pei’sons or 
functions, denoted by them.’' 

P. 219, L. 33— Read “ Nafya ” for “Xdtya.” 

P. 225, E. n. 3 — Read “ pabhatd ” for “ pabbatad’ 

P. 267, L. 22 — Read “ durddaya° ” for “ durddasya°." 

P. 292, L. 35 — Read “ samuthdpitdhi ” for “ samthd^." 

P. 293, L. 38, L. 40— Read “ suite ” for " suit.” 

P. 295, L. 31 — Omit {Ghnia-Hd,tJii-GumphO) . 

P. 296, L. 9-10 — Read “ Pdrana-Gumphd ’’ for “ Chotn-Hdiki- 
Crumphd.” 



ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


I- 12 — Head janasdda-bhavanam for aniipa-dahha-titnani , and translate it by “ tlie de- 
mon’s habitat,” interpreting janasdda as the same word as the Pah purisa- 
sdda or ponsdda which literally means “ a man-eater.'' 

P. 210 — Add ; “ Vijadharddhivdsa is evidently an expression aimiLir to Vijjdliara-\iagara- 
rd5a(Jaina Jamhudvlpa-Prajhapti, Gh. 1), which means ‘the Vidyadhara 
capital (rdjadhdni).’ The Jambadvipa-Prajfiapti alludes to 50 Vidyadhara 
cities in the south, situate on two aides ot the Vaitadbya range, extended 
lengthwise, dividing South India from the Northern, and to 60 cities in the 
north, situate along the spurs of the Himalayan mountain. The cities are 
described as rich, secure, prosperous and dehg uful, where the inhabitants ot 
the towns and districts lived happily. Their inhabitants who were human 
classes of Vidyadharas represented diverse physical types.” 

P. 267— Omit the opinion attributed to Prof. Chatterji and insert : ‘‘ Prof. S. K. Chaiterji 
inclines to thinx that Khdranela is just an Aryanised spelling of a name of 
Dravidian origin, and that it may be taken to mean ‘ he of the black lance,’ 
deriving it from the Dravidian karu, meaning ‘ black ’ and vel, meaning 

‘ a lance,' which both occur in Tamil, and that the Kahnga people inspite 

of the early' inscriptions in the Aryan languages seem to have been non- 
Aryan speakers down to a late period.” 

P. 31'2 — Head L. 27, if for a ; L. 28, is lor tn and in roics fui roxs. 

P. 314 — Read L. 8, limbs for imb<-, L. 23, female lor Sdimte. 
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TEXTS AND TRANSLATIONS 




No. I 

INSCRIPTION OF KHARAVELA 
IN THE HaTHIGUMPHA 




INSCRIPTION OF KHaEAVELA 


The following inscription, noticed for the first time by Mr. Stirling, 
is engraved “ on the overhanging brow of ” the Hathi-Gumpha, better the 
Bada-Hathi-Gumpha, which is “a natural cavern, very little improved and 
enlarged by art,” and, therefore, “ not important from an artistic and 
architectural point of view.” “ From the remains which can stilt be traced 
in its floor,” Dr. Bhagawanlal Indraji is led to think that “ the cave had 
at one time been destroyed, whether by violence or neglect, and had after- 
wards been repaired and added to,” 

“ The inscription is carved,” says Dr. Indraji, “ on the rock which is 
not perpendicular but bends in. The inscription itself is in seventeen lines 
occupying a space about eighty-four feet square. The face of the rock 
does not appear to have been well smooth for the work, but the letters are 
large and deeply carved. Time and weather have wrought ravages. The 
first six lines are well preserved. The last four, partly so. The greater 
part of the intervening space has been much spoilt, portions of it being 
entirely weather-beaten, while in other portions single letters or groups 
of letters can still be made out. The left corner of the inscription, in 
especial, has been greatly injured, and the initial letters of eight lines in 
that direction are entirely lost.” 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, who has made the reading, restoration and inter- 
pretation of the contents of this important epigraphic record his life’s 
work, writing in 1917, says : “ The rock was roughly dressed on the right- 
hand side. The chisel marks of the dressing are misleading ; they tend to 
produce misreadings. These long and irregular marks left by the original 
dressing, are not the only pitfalls. Rain-water which trickles down the 
roof of the cave has cut into the letters and produced a few letter-like 
marks. Natural decay produced by time bas given misleading turns to 

numerous letters even hornets like to take liberty with the record of the 

Emperor Kharavela with perfect impunity and have added a few irregular 

marks on it The inscription is weather-beaten. The first four 

lines are completely readable. The fifth line has about 13 syllables obli- 
terated by natural decay. Half of the record of the 6th year (L 6) and 
the entire record of the 7th year (L 7) have disappeared. From the 8th 
up to the 15th lines, every line has got large gaps wrought by decay. 
The 16th and 17th lines are comparatively well-preserved except for the 
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loss of about 12 initial syllables. There are visible signs of a progressive 
decay.” 

The text is based upon the faesinaile taken by Col. Mackenzie, and 
published by A. Stirling in 1825 without a transcript in Asiatic Researches, 
Vol. XV, in connection with his most valuable paper containing An 
Account, Geographical, Statistical and Historical of Orissa V roper — of 
Cuttacli ” ; Major Kittoe’s facsimile read and reproduced by James 
Prinsep, in 1837, in JASB, old series, Vol. VI, PI. LVIII, in his Note 
on Inscriptions at JJdayagiri and Khandagiri in Cuttack in the Lat {Asokan) 
Character ; Rajendra lAla Mitra’s copy of Prinsep’s transcript published, in 
1880, with a few minor changes in his monumental work, the Antiquities 
of Orissa, Vol. II, pp. 16 foil. ; Alexander Cunningham’s hand-copy 
prepared partly from Kittoe’s facsimile and partly from a photograph of 
Locke’s plaster cast in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and reproduced, in 
1877, in Corpus Inscriptiomm Indicarum, old series, Vol. I, PI. XVIII ; 
Bhagwanlal Indraji’s eye-copy and editio princeps, published, in 1885, in 
Actes du Sixieme International Congres des Orientalistes, Part III, Sec. II, 
pp. 152-177, in his highly suggestive paper The EUhigumpha and Three 
other Inscriptions in the Udayagiri Caves near Cuttack ; certain corrections 
proposed by Biihler, in 1895, in his Indian Studies, No. Ill, pp. 13 foil, 
and, in 1898, in his monograph — Origin of the Brahmi Alphabet, pp. 13 
foil.; Liiders’ List of Brdhnil Inscriptions, published, in 1910, in El, 
Vol. X, Appendix, No. 1345, containing a summary of the contents of the 
inscription; certain corrections proposed by J. F. Fleet, as to the 16th 
line, in his two short notes published in JRAS, 1910, pp. 242 foil, and 
824; E. D. Banerji’s inked impression prepared in 1917, and reproduced in 
JBORS, 1917, Vol. Ill, Part IV, Pis. I, II and IV; a small plate 
published by K. P. Jayaswal in JBORS, 1918, Vol. IV, Part IV, p. .364, 
representing the portion of L 12 and the end of L 15; R. D. Banerji’s 
Note on the Hdthi-Gumphd Inscription of Khdravela in JBOES, 1917, 
Vol. Ill, Part IV, pp, 486-505 ; K. P. Jayaswal’s masterly edition of the 
Hathi-Gumpka Inscription, published with a translation and critical notes 
in JBORS, 1917, Vol. Ill, Part IV, pp. 425-485; K. P. Jayaswal’s 
revised readings in JBORS, 1918, Vol. IV, Part IV, pp. 364-403; K. P. 
Jayaswal’s corrections in JBORS, 1927, Vol. XIII, Parts III-IV, pp. 221- 
246 ; certain readings offered by Ramaprasad Chanda, in 1919, in No. 1 

oi Memoirs of the Archaeological Surrey of India, in his learned paper 

Dates of the J'ohre Inscriptions on the Stupas at Sdhchi ; certain readings 
suggested by R. C. Mazumdar in lA, 1919, p. 190; certain corrections 
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proposed by Sylvain Levi as to the reading of L 11 in JA, 1925, pp. 57-62; 
certain corrections proposed by Sten Konow as to the reading and interpreta- 
tion of the inscription in Jcta Orienlalia, Vol. I, 1923, in his paper — Some 
Probleme raised hy the Khar avela Inscription’, Locke’s cast preserved, in a 
broken condition, in the Indian Museum, Calcutta; the plaster cast 
prepared by H. Panday for the Patna Museum; and, above all, the plate 
published by K. P. Jayaswal in JBOES, 1927, Vol. XIII, Parts III-IV, 
reproducing photographs of judiciously selected portions of two impressions 
prepared by Madhosarup Vats. 




INSCRIPTION OF KHARAVELA 
TEXT 


1. Namo ar{i)hamtanam'^[}\ Namo sava-sidhanam [:] * 
Airena* maharajena mahameghavahanena Ceta^-raja- 
vaipsa * -vadhanena pasatha-subha*- labhanena 
C8turamta-(rakhapa) guna-upetena ® Kalimga- 
dhipatina ® siri-Kharavelena [1 IJ parndarasa- 
vasani siri-kadara " -sariravata kidita kumara- 
kldika '“ [ ■ ] Tato lekha-rQpa -ganana-vavahara- -vidhi' 
visaradena sava-vijavadatena nava-A’asani 
yovarajam va sasitam f • ] Sampuna'^-catu- 
visati “ -vaso ( so ) dan(i)^^ - vadhamana 
sesayovan^bhivijayo tatiye “ [1 2] Kalitnga- 

rajavamse^® purisa-vuge mabarajabbisecanam 
papunati ^ [.] t 




* (^. the Jaina formula of namokkafa or riokara, the Jaina form of 
invocation, met with on the first page of a Jaina book and quoted by 
Rajendra Lala Mitra and Bhagawan Lai Indraji : — 

Namo arihamtanam^Namo sidhanam'^ 

Namo ayariyanam\\Naiiio nvajhayanam\\ 

Namo loe iavra-sahiinam'^ 

t Cf. Makhad(va-Jataka (Fausbbll, No, 9) ; Atlte Tideha-raHhe 
Mithilai/am Hakhddexo nama lajd oJioh dhamrniko dhammaraja. So catvrd- 
s'iti-vasm-aahaif!>dni kvmara-kdom latha oparnjiom iatha mahdfajjuin 
katvd. 

Cf. Vikrama-Prabandha, verses quoted in the Potfdvn/ia of’ the 
Digambaras, edited and translated by Hbernle in lA, Vol. XXI, p. 67 : — 

Satlari cadusadajutto tina kale Vikkamohavai jammo | 

Jtha-varasa vala-llla sodata-vase hi bhammte dese\\ 
dtasapana-vdsd rajjam ktinanti micchavddesa samjutto | 
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1. Prinsep and others read arahar^tanam. [n Banerji's impression there appears a 
Towel-mark, the 3-mark, which may be taken to stand for an i-sign, yielding the 
reading arihamtanam which, in ardha-Magadhi or Jaina Prakrit, is just a Tariant of 
araharrttanarri. 

2. Prinsep, Mitra and Indraji read Verena, Indraji wrongly suggests that direna 

is not to be found in Pali or Prakrit. See LSders' List of Brahrrii Inscriptions, No. 1276 

diro Vtavipdbhahi : No. 1280 — Caia Ayira, Ayira Bhuta-rakhita, Ayira-Budharakhita. 
Sec Fansbdirs Jataka, Vol. VI, p. 300 .* Ayiro hi ddsassa janinda issaro. See, also, .the 
Old Oriya Text quoted by Jayaswal, where one finds such expressions as “ Ahiro ndma 
raja,” “ Airo jitavdn bhavet,” Airah TJtkalHvarak” Banerji reads Kharena, which is 
out of the question. The first letter is far from being kha. Cunningham, Lfiders, 
Jayaswal and Sten Konow correctly read direne. 

2(o). Jayaswal finally reads mdhdmegha. 

3. Prinsep, Mitra, Cunningham, Liiders, Banerji and Jayaswal read Ceta. Rama- 
prasad Chanda justifies this reading by the evidence of the Vessantara-Jataka (FausbSU, 
Vol. VI, pp. 514-528), in which the kings of the Ceta royal family are said to have 
reigned in Kalifiga. Sten Konow reads Ceti, which he thinks is absolutely certain. 
He says that both Mr. Jayaswal and Dr. Thomas, who have examined the stone, agree 
to accept it. He maintains that the reading Ceti{ = Qedi) is quite in keeping with the 
adjective rdjisi-vartisa-kula-vinisito in L 17 whereby Khfiravela claimed to have descended 
from an ancient family of royal sages. Locke’s oast shows, indeed, a deep cutting on 
the top of the letter fa, which one may take to be an i-mark. But on a closer examina- 
tion it appears that this cutting is either due to the flowing of water or may be simply 
a slit in the rock. Jayaswal finally reads Ceti. I have always been tempted to suggest 
snoh a reading as lKa]liniga-rdja-vamsa~vadhanena on these three grounds : (1) That 
there is the faintest trace of a letter after mahameghavcihanena, which is no other than 
ia j (2) that the letter read as ee looks also like a damaged li ; and (3) that the letter 
read as ta or ft is, strictly speaking ga, the upper vertical line standing on the left arm 
of the angle rather than on its apex, as it should be, had the letter been ta. The 
appearance of an upper vertical line with an t-mark may just be due to some mysterious 
erosion around the anttsrara.mark. See Plate in JBORS, 1927, Vol. XIII, Parts III-IV. 

4. Prinsep, Mitra and Cunningham wrongly read kd for rd. 

5. Prinsep and Cunningham read chadhanena. Nothing is more likely than the 
mistaking of the Brahmi letter ra for ca or cha. 

6. Prinsep and Cunningham read sake, which is meaningless. 

7. Prinsep reads caturamiata-thdna ■, Cunningham, caf«mmkaia./Jiana ; Jayaswal, 
caturamtalaAhiina, correcting his former reading caturnmtala-ihuna. I maintain that 
there is no such word as cattiramiala, the usual literary expression being caturanta 
or cdturanto, ef. the classical Pali expression cdturanfo-vijitdvi. The fifth letter ia 
clearly ro or lu. The supposed u-mark appearing below tha is nothing but a lower exten- 
sion of the letter kha or erosion on the inscribed surface of the rock, having no organic 
connection with the main letter. So I propose to read rakhana or luthana. Jayaswal 
finally reads caturaintaluthita. 

8. Prinsep fancifully reads ganenakha te va. Jayaswal reads guntpahitena, correcting 
his former reading guntpagatena, which accorded with the reading proposed by Cunning, 
ham and Indraji. I accept Chanda’s guBO-upetena, which serves as an instance, where 
the two words of a compound are juxtaposed without being combined according 
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to the rule of the Sandhi, Jayaswal finally abandons the reading -opahitena in tavoar ot 
•opapitena. 

9. Frinsep reads Kalamgadhapatira, and Cunningham Kalirngadhipati ca, both of 
which are incorrect. 

10. Frinsep reads sikhiravalonam, and Onnningham, sikara-varahelena. 

11. Indraji reads kumdra, which is eridently an oversight. Jayaswal in his revised 
reading, accepts Frinsep’s kadam, in preference to his former reading kadirS. 

12. Indraji reads kidaka. Cnnningham omits da through mistake. 

13. JayaswaVs former reading was rupa. 

14 Frinsep reads vavapara and Cunningham, vaoepara. Jayaswal adopts vavahara, 
giving up his former reading vevahara. Locke’s cast has ve, and I see no barm in 
reading vevahara. 

15. Cnnningham reads tijhvaddtena-i, which is fantastic. 

16. Frinsep reads vasand, and Cnnningham, vasati, both of which are incorrect. 

17. Frinsep reads horaraja ; Cnnningham, yovaraja ; Indraji, hovarajani; Jayaswal, 
correctly yovarajam. 

18. Frinsep reads pamsdsiya(ia), separating sa from SampUTO following ; Cunning- 
ham, pamsdsiyarn. Indraji and Jayaswal read pasasitam. But the first letter which is 
somewhat fissured seems to be va rather than pa. 

19. Frinsep reads puna, separating it from sam preceding. Cnnningham is the 
first to read sarripufla. 

20. Frinsep reads cava.visati, also vvsatf; Cunningham, eatuvirpsaii. Jayaswal 
reads caiuvtaati, correcting his former reading cniubisati. 

21. Frinsep reads vase j Cnnningham, vase(su). Indraji correctly vaso. 

22-23. Frinsep reads ddnavadhamena, which is accepted by Cunningham and Indraji. 
Jayaswal reads taddni-vadharndna, correcting his former reading ti aana cu dhamtna, 

I am also inclined to read aamana for tadani. 

24. Indraji reads vijaya. Jayaswal in his revised reading, accepts Prinsep’s 
yovenibhivijayo, suggesting that the e-mark in ve is the result of an abrasion. Jayaswal 
finally reads sesayo Vendbhivijayo, taking VendbMvijayo to mean “a conqueror like 
Vena, a Vedic personality.” 

25. Indraji reads vatiye. Others read tatiye, 

26. Indraji reads vamsa ; Jayaswal, vamsa, correcting vamse. 

27. Jayaswal finally reads mdhd. 

28. Cnnningham reads pdpendti. Others read pdpundti. 
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2. Abhisitamato^ ca^ padhame^ vase vata-vihata-gopura *- 
pakara-nivesanam patisamkharayati Kalimga-nagari , ] 
gabhira^-sltala^-tadaga^-padiyo® ca bamdhapayati [ , ] 
savAyana “ patisamth[a]panam ca [13] karayati 
panatisahi sata-sahasehi [ , ] “ pakatiyo ca 
ramjayati” [ . ] 


1. Prinaep alone reads °mate. Others read °mato. 

2 Prinaep reads ra ; Cunningham, cam ; Indraji, correctly ca, though va ia more 
idiomatic. 

3. Prinaep, Cunningham and Indraji read padhama. Jayaswal correctly reads 
padhame, 

4. Prinaep and Cunningham read to p«ra, which is incorrect, 

6. Indraji reads nagarim j Jayaswal, nagartVcorrecting his former reading nagaram. 
Both Prinaep and Cunningham read nagari. 

6. Prinsep reads Khidira ; Cunningham, khimbtra ; Indraji, khibira, suggesting that 
the reading should bo khidhlram ■, Jayaswal, ’Khi-b~iram correcting his former reading 
khibira. Jayaswal finally reads Khibira, taking it to be the name of a sage. Locke’s 
cast helps us to account for the appearance of ga as kki. It shows that rain-water 
trickling down from or along the ti-mark in pu of sampuna in L 2, has cut into the right 
arm of ga, lengthening it and making the whole letter look like khi. The second letter 
appears, at first sight, as bi. 

7. Prinsep and Indraji read sitala. Cunningham reads tsitSia ; Jayaswal, isitala, 

correcting his former reading sitala, 

8. Cunningham alone reads tadiya. Others read tadaga. 

9. Prinsep alone reads panya. Others read padiyo. Jayaswal’s former reading was 
padiyo. 

10. Prinsep reads bathupayasi or bathapayasi ; Cunningham, thupapayati ; Indraji, 
badhapayati ; Jayaswal, correctly bamdhapayati. 

11. Prinsep reads sava yani : Cunningham, saco ydnam ; Indraji, sacuyana j Jayaswal 
correctly, snvuydna. 

12. Prinsep and Cunniughara read patisanthapanam ; Indraji and Jayaswal, patisam. 
thdpanani. Jaj'aswal finally reads pati', 

13. Prmsep fancifully reads p'lnutisirusihi ; Cunningham pamtutdudhi. Indraji is 
the first to correctly read panatisahi, 

14. There is a large space between sahaselu and pakatiyo. 

15. Prinsep reads paWtiyo. Cunningham and Indraji read paicaf it/e. Jayaswal reads 
pakatiyo, correcting his former reading pakatiyo. Jayaswal finally reads Pakatiya. 

16. Both Prinsep and Cunningham omit ca. 

17. Cunningham reads ijayata ; Indraji, rajayati. Prinsep and Jayaswal correctly 
read ramjayati. 
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3. Dutiye * ea vase ^ acitayita ‘ Satakanim^ pachima'*- 
disam haya^-gaja^-nara-radha-bahulam'’ darpdam'° pathapayati” 
[ , ] Ka(limga)gataya'- ca senaya vitas[e]ti'" Asaka '“-naga- 
ram ^^[.] 


1. Prinsep and Cauuingham read datnje. Indraji reads ditiye ; Jayaswal, dutiye, 
correcting his former reading ditiye. 

2. Jayaswal accepts the reading ca of Prinsep, Cunningham and Indraji, in 
preference to hia former reading cu. 

3. Prinsep and Cunningham read case ; others case. 

4. Cunningham reads acitayata ; Indraji, abhitayita. Prinsep is the first to correctly 
read acitayita, 

5. Prinsep reads Satetcari or Sotekari ; Cunningham, Sotakani ; Indraji, Satakani ; 
Jayaswal, sdtakanini, correcting his former reading satakaniniin, 

6. Prinsep reads pachimd. Others read pachima. 

7. Prinsep reads haya or haye ; Cunningham, iha ; Jayaswal, haya, 

8. Cunningham alone reads yejitm ; others read gafa. 

9. Prinsep and Cunningham read babhula j Indrajj and Jayaswal, hah’ilam. 

10. Prinsep reads daritii or damdi ; Cunningham, nam te ; Indraji, correctly dnmdnm. 

11. Prinsep reads pathapayati ; Cunningham pnthupanaii ; Indraji, palhapayati ; 
Jayaswal, pathdpayati, correcting his former reading patlidpayati. 

12. Prinsep reads Eailtsabandjatdja, ; Cunningham, ^I’.Tinnnyatdya j Indraji, Knsnmbd. 
mm hhatiyam ; Jayaswal, Kanhahendui yntaya, correcting his former reading Kasnpd- 
nam khatiyam. Jayaswal finally reads Kanhahemnd. I maintain that the reading cannot 
but be Kalimgdgatdya. There are three holes between ka and la, and one or two holes 
between la and ga, which are, after all, responsible for the appearance of a letter like nha, 
and for the appearance of gd as he. I concede Kum(^^,iv'i)n&giitdy" as an altornatiro 
reading. 

13-14. Prinsep reads dasanayn ; Cunningham, ; Indraji, I'lhdya ; 

Jayaswal, ca sendi/n, correcting his former reading c« saliaye. 

15. Prinsep reads cdtdnam ;'_Cimningham, Ldtdnainta ; Indraji, (s'ilidynv)ata patam ; 
Jayaswal, citdpati, correcting his earlier reading vitopati. Jayaswal finally reads 
vitdsitam. 

16. Prinsep and Cunningham read Saha, ignoring the first letter, Indraji reads 
Masika. Jayaswal finally reads That the first letter is a, an not ma or mu, 

is certain. I am unable to decide whether the name of the place is Asa!. a or it is 
Asika. Water has trickled down in a continuous stream from or along the left arm 
of ti of bamdhdpayati iii L3 reaching as far as tho toji of in of Isnl a or Asikn. 

17. Prinsep and Cunningham re.ad rngnrn ; Indiaji ard Jayaswal correctly, nagnranx 
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4. Tatiye* puna vase [14] Gaindhava ®-veda-budho 
dampa ®-iiata *-gIta ®-vadita-samdasanahi usava-samaja-kara- 
panahi ca kidapayati “ nagarim ’^ [ . ] 


1. PriQsep reads vasino i Cnmiingham, navaye ; Indraji, tatiye ca ; Jayaswal correctly, 
tatiye. 

2. Prinsep, Canningbam and Indraji read Gamdhava. Jayaswal reads at last Gaip- 
dhava, oorreoting his former reading Gajrtdhava. 

3. Prinsep and others read dav,ipa. 

4. All read nata. 

5. Prinsep and Cunningham read gita ; Indraji and Jayaswal correctly, gV-a. 

6. Prinsep reads kidapayati ; Cunningham, kddapayaniti ; Indraji is the first to correctly 
read kidapayati. 

7. Prinsep reads nagari ; Canningbam, nagari ; Indraji nagaravi ; Jayaswal correctly, 
nagarirtt. 
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5. Tatha ' cavuthe ® vase ® VijadharMhivasam^ A(raka) ta ®- 
puram® Kalimga ^•puva-rajaiia(m) (dha)m[e]na® va nitina 
va pasasa(yati) ® savata dhamakute(na) *®[ , ]bh(i)ta-tasite “ ca 
nikhita^^-chata-(l5)-bhimgar0’® hita'*-ratana‘®-sapateye’® sava 
rathika '®-bhojake pade varndapayati [ . ] 

1. Prinsep and Cunningham read tatha. Indraji reads itha ; Jayaswal, tatha^ 
correcting his former reading itha. 

2. Prinsep and Cunningham read vivathe t Sten Konow reads civuthe ; Indraji, cavutha ; 
Jayaswal, too, cavuthe, correcting his former reading cicuthe. The appearance of ca as ci 
may be accounted for by the fact that rain-water trickling down from the space between 
bahulaiti and pachiviatii in L 4, has formed a canal reaching the top of ca below, 

3. All read case. 

4. Prinsep reads "case j Cunningham, ’’casam ; Indraji correctly, °vasam. 

5. Prinsep reads a(Ta)hata. Cunningham and others read ahata. In one of 
the impressions three letters are prominently brought out, the middle one as ha. It 
seems that the two letters, ra and ka, being somehow connected at the base, appear 
together as one letter, which is ha. Immediately after VijadharAdhicasaip, anyhow some- 
where in the sentence, we must expect to get the name of a place. But if the word 
coming immediately after VijadharAdhivasaiii be read as an adjective, as ahata-pucaip, 
we get no place-name to stand as the object of the verb pasdsayati following. 

6. Prinsep reads puce or puba ; Cunningham, puva. Indraji and Jayaswal read 
puvarri. I think the supposed to is nothing but a fissured ra. 

7. Prinsep reads Kaliinga or Kaluga. Cunningham and others read Kalitpga. Jayaswal 
finally reads Kaliniga. 

8. Prinsep reads rdjana e satu ■, Cunningham, rsyan .. j Indraji, Taja-narpamsitatp •, 
Jayaswal, raja-nivesitam, correcting his former reading raja-mamamsitani. 

9. The reading from dhamena to nitind is tentative. 

10 Prinsep reads °cata dhamatita ; Cunningham, vata dhamatisapd ; Indraji, dhama. 
kutasa-,3ayaewsd,vitadha-makute. The letter no looks, indeed, like so. Jayaswal finally 
reads °makuta. 

11. Prinsep reads (so) ro... rite ; Cunningham, doubtfully taijaiite ; Indraji, pujtta ; 
Jayaswal, {sa)bilam^hite, correcting his former reading sabichidate. 

12. Prinsep reads nikhite. Cunningham and Indraji road nikhita. Jayaswal, too, reads 
nikhita, correcting his former reading nikhite. 

13. Prinsep reads (a)bhigdre(ln ) -, Cunningham, higdreljn) •, Indraji, bhimgarehi ; 
■Jayaswal, correctly bhittigare. 

14-15. Prinsep reads taratana ; Cunningham, taralanam •, Indraji, tiratanaisa) ; 
Jayaswal, hita-ratana, correcting his former reading hita-ratana^sa). 

16. Prinsep reads sapatena ; Cunningham, sapataye ; Indraji, 'patayo ; Jayaswal. 
sapateye, correcting his former reading {ratanajsd pateye. 

17. Prinsep and others read saca. Jayaswal, too, reads sava, correcting his former 
reading saca. 

18. Prinsep reads rafhika or rathike. Cunningham and others read rathika, 

19-20. Prinsep reads (bhojake) pd decam ddpayaati : Cunningham, bhojakepd decasu 
dasayati ; Indraji, too, decain dasayail ; Jayaswal correctly reads vamddpayatu 


14 OLD BRAHMI INSCRIPTIONS 

6 Paracame * cedani * vase Namdaraja-tivasasata ®-oghati- 
tam^ Tanasuliya“-vata® panadim’ nagaram® pavesayati® [’] sata- 
(saha)sehi ca (khana)pa(yati) “ [.] 


1. Prinsep reads paca or pacala ; Cunningham, pameapam. Indraji and Jayaswal 
correctly read pamcamt. 

2. Prinsep, Cunningham and Indraji read dani. Jayaswal reads darii. One cannot 
be sure about the second vertical stroke in front of i-mark of ni. It appears that rain- 
water trickling down from the letter ca of dutiye ca in L 4, has formed a canal, which 
has cut through the letter fcl of klddpayati in L 5, and flowed down as far as and 
parallel to the t-mark of ni. Dank maybe accepted as an alternative reading. 

3. Prinsep and Cunningham read tivasasiita ; Indraji and Jayaswal, tivasasatam. 
1 find no dot-stroke denoting m in front of ta. 

4. Prinsep and Cunningham read ughatitam ; Indraji and Jayaswal correctly, 
oghWiattl, Ramaprasad Chanda rightly argues in favour of the reading (tea sasafo-ojhdff. 
tatrt, instead of (iuasasafom oshutitam, when he points out ( 1) that there is no nnusvdra- 
sign (tjt) either above or beside the final ta of tivasaaata, and (2) that the absence of a 
suffix after tivasasata is due to the fact that it forms part of a compound word 
l^arridaraja-tivasasata-oghatitaifi, an instance like guna-upetena, where the two words, 
$ata and oyha are not combined according to the rule of the Sandhi To these 
arguments of Chanda, I may add (1) that unless Namdaraja-tivasasata be treated as 
part of a compound word, it becomes unmeaning, and (2) that Naip,daraja-tivasasatarri 
has no meaning at all as a separate word in the present context. Sten Konow, too, reads 
Namdardja-tivasasata-oghatitam. 

5. Prinsep reads tarnnisaraliya or tanasaraliya ; Cunningham, (anamsujii/am ; Indraji 
Tanasuliya ; Jayaswal correctly, Tanasuliya, 

6. Prinsep reads vaja ; Cunningham, vata. Indraji and Jayaswal correctly read vdtd. 

7. Prinsep and Cunningham omit m. 

8. Prinsep and Cunningham omit w. 

9. Prinsep reads pavesa rise ; Cunningham, pavesa visa, Jayaswal reads the last letter 
as (t. 

10. Jayaswal reads the concludiug w'ords as so pi case chadam, completing his former 
reading so ? ... ni. , and treats them as the opening Words of the record of Kharavela’s 
6th regnal year. I think there can be little doubt about the correctness of the reading 
proposed above to complete the statement regarding the 5th year. 
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7. Abhisito * ea [chadhe] - vas[e] ® (raja-sirim) ^ samdam- 
sayarpto “ sava-kara-vana ®-[16]-anugaha-anekani ^ sata-saha- 
sani ® visajati pora “-janapadam [ . ] 

1. Prinsep reads sahhasari ; Cunningham sabhisori ; Jayaswal correctly, abhisito. 

2. The gap containing space at least for three letters has altogether been lost sight of 

by Jayaswal. 

3. The letter just beyond the gap appears to be sa. 

4. Prinsep reads pasaca i Cunningham, hasa ra ; Indraji, }ajaseyam ; Jayaswal, 

rdjasuya)yij correcting his former reading ntjaseya. I maintain that the word is neither 
rajaseyam nor rdjasuyam ; it is rdjasiritn. 

5. Prinsep reads sadasa te \ Cunningham, samdasamto ; Indraji, samdamsannto ; 
Jayaswal, snmdamsaynmto, correcting his former reading samdemsanato. 

6. Prinsep reads pnra karavana', Cunningham, sa vnkara vana; Indraji, slve^lcardvanam, 
which is accepted by R. D, Banerji ; Jayaswal, sara*i:ara*i‘a«am, correcting his former 
reading sava^bhardiannlm]. I was inclined at first to read savdhharandni. But it is 
certain that the letter after ra is va. 

7. Prinsep alone reads anekani. Others read anekam. 

8. Prinsep alone reads sahasani. Others read sahasdni. 

9. Jayaswal alone reads poram. Others read pora. I do not find any anwsi’dra.sign. 
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8. Satame* cava8(e)^ (a)si-chata ® -dhaja-ra(dha)-rakhi- 
tu(ramga) *-sata ^-ghatani ® savata ’ samdasanaip ® sava ®-(mani- 
galani) karapayati sata-sahasehi [ . ] 


1. Prinsep and others road satamam. Bnt the e-mark attached to the final letter of 
eatame is distinct. 

2. Prinsep reads tisam j Cunningham, vesum. 1 do not find the nnusvora-sign along 
with the second letter. 

3. Prinsep and others read Pasasato. It is certain that the first letter which is 
somewhat obscured by fissure is not pa : it is either ?wa or n, more likely the latter. The 
third letter is prominently cha. 

4. Prinsep reads vajaragharavedham ; Cunningham, vajanghavadhasatima ; Jayaswal, 
vajira-gharavi-Dhi(si), correcting his former reading jara-gham khata. Jayaswal finally 
reads Vajira-ghara-va\^rn'\tigh\_u^$ita. 

5. Prinsep reads satam ; Jayaswal, (Dhi)si ti. The appearance of ra at si may be 
due to fissure. To me, the reading {Dhi)si is meaningless. 

0. Prinsep and Cunningham read gharini. Jayaswal reads ghanni, correcting his 
former reading gharint. None may doubt that the second letter is fa, and not ri. 

7. Indraji reads .sai’ofu ; Jayaswal, sanid/ii(ka), correcting his former reading taviiu. 
Prinsep and Cunningham correctly read savata. 

8. Prinsep reads lahadapana or hohadapamna •, Cunningham, Inhadopana ; Indraji, 

leula ; Jayaswal, (matu)ka-padap«na, correcting his former reading upddapumna. 

9. Prinsep and Cunningham read nara(pa). Jayaswal reads salu{mard). Jayaswal 
finally reads [ ft [ kumara], 

10. Cunningham reads pa ketana. Jayaswal reads the first letter as ma. 

11 . I have little doubt about the correctness of this reading. 

12. j. The gap must have contained a word denoting a number. 
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9. Athame^ ca- vase ma(ha)ti-(se)na(ya)^ .\' a(dhu)ra[m]‘ 
a(aupa)to® Goradhagirim® [1 7J ghatapayita Rajagahanam 
papld[a]payati^ [, j (e)tinam ® ca katnma-padana ®-pana- 
dena-“sambhita ^^-seuavahane vipainuincitura Madhuratn ** 
apayato^® yeva narido'® sa(va)'‘-[gha]i’avas[i]nam ca [ — ]^® 
sava-gahapatikanarn ca [ — ]'® sa [—]■'* pana-bbojanam dadatp^ 
[,] [Kalimjgam (ya)tP palavabhara-®-[l 8]-Kaparukba^^-haya- 
gaja-(Qara)^^-radha-®-saha yatF [,] sava-®-gharavrisinarp^® ca 
sava-raja-bhatakanam ® ca sava-gahapatikanam®’ ca (sava)- 
Bamhananam^- ca pana-bhojaaam®® dadati [,J Arahatanam 
(samananam ca) [— ]^‘ dadati [ — ] (sata-sahasehi)®" [.] 


1 . Prinaep reads thame, omittiug the first letter : Cunningham, ye thame. Indraji 
and Jayaswal correctly read atliame. 

2. Prinaep omits ca. 

3. Prinsep reads manar/ina-n; Cunningham, mananiti meno-ruj Jayaswal, jnaliati- 
SBiiaya, correcting his former reading ttiafiati tio dJiama fti. Jayaswal finally reads Tnahatd. 

4,5. Cunningham reads ,, tapab/utc ; Jayaswal, mahata-bhitti, which is nowhere. 
The occurrence of such a conjoint consonant as tti in the orthography of Kharavela’s 
inscription is yet a discovery to be made. Mr. Jayaswal seems to have thought of such a 
reading under the influence of a latent bias that Goradhagiri was an impiegnable hill- 
fortress guarding an entrance to Hdjagaha. 

6 Prinsep reads ge tegin. Kittoe’s facsimile has gedaragin. Cunningham reads 
dare sari idha; Jayaswal, Ooradhaginm, correcting his former reading Goradhagin. 

7. Prinsep reads rajagabham (or, rd/againbha) uijapidapayati , Cnmilnghani, raja- 
gambiiu upap-idapayati ; Indvaii, 'Rajagaha-n tpam iddapayati -, .I.iyuswal, Rdjngaham upapi- 
ddnayati. correcting his former reading Raingaha napuiil pidripayati. Steii Konow finds 

no objection to reading M ipa insto.id of «;m. I find that the horizoiit.il base stroke of nri 

is really in line with that of p.J of piddifiijali. .ml tliac it stands out, at least in 
Banerji’s impression, as the horizontal ba.se line of nn. Rajagalidnain in tlio son^e of tho 
people of Rajagaha is an expression of the same kind as MagadhanaTp signifying the people 
of Magadha. Tnis reading can well account for the use of (e)Unam following. 

8 Prinsep and Cnnningham lead dli.itinfini : Indiaji read.s etiiinwi ; Jayaswal, elinn, 
correctino' his former reading etmmn One m.av read elina but ehnam gives a belter 
grammatical constrnction of the sentence. Sten Konow, too, reads etina. Jayaswal finally 
reads etinam or etind. 

9 Prinsep reads kamttiupaddna ; Indraji, kam-'padann : Jayaswal, k'lmma' paddna 
= {kamma + apadana), corr.'otiiig his former reading fcamHpu.iana. Cumiiugham coirectly 
reads kammn-paddna. Jayaswal finally reads kammdpaddna. 

Ul. Prinsep reads panddeiiu or pand'hnd Others read pnitdJeiia. Jayaswal finally 
reads satnnddena. 

reads paaibdta ; Indr.aji, savata : Jaia-val, saifibdfci, coirectiiig his 
former reading sabata. The second letter is undoubtedly bill. 

12. Prinsep reads sena-v'ih>n/a{ti) or sena-idhandUi) ; Indraji and Jayaswal correctly 
read sena-tdhane; Jayaswal finally reads rdhano. 

13 Prinsep reads 'fi pamucitii or di pammucita ; Cunningham, pamacitu; Indraji, 
vipamucitu; Jayaswal, vipamurncitum, correcting his former reading vipamurpcitam. 

* * 
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14. Prinsep, Cunningham and Indraji read Madhura^. Jayaswal reads Madhurdm, 
correcting his former reading Madhuram. Sten Konow, too, reads iVfadhurflyi. It is cer- 
tain that the reading is Madhuruip, and not Madhura. 

15. Prinsep reads aparato or apanato ; Cunningham, apayato ; Indraji and Jayaswal 
correctly read apayato. Sten Konow reads upayati, which is doubtful. The o-mark attached 
to the final letter is very distinct. 

16. Cunningham reads navaip rand ba; Indraji, natame ca vase; Jayaswal, yeva 
narido, correcting his former reading navame ca vase Here Sten Konow would read 
Yavana-rdjd which is ingenious but uncertain. The fifth letter is distinctly da and not ja. 
Jayaswal finally reads Yavana-rdja, 

17. Jayaswal reads ndma ; Sten Konow, fancifully .pima(<a). Jayaswal finally reads 
Dimita or Dimiti. I cannot offer a better reading than sava.g}ia°. 

18. The gap may perhaps be filled in by rdja-bhatakdnarn ca. 

19. The gap may be filled in by Bamhandnarn ca Arabatdnarn. 

20. The gap may be filled in by samandnam ca. 

21. Prinsep and Cunningham read mora dad dti ; Jayaswal reads mo yacati, correct- 
ing his former reading me. ya chati. 

22. These five letters appear to be above palaeabhoro, with which the line closes. 
Jayaswal finally reads (yachati-vi) palava... 

23. Cunningham reads palavamake ; Indraji, pavarako ; Jayaswal, palavabhdre, cor- 
recting his former reading palavanko. 

24. Prinsep and Cunningham read kapam ukha ; Indraji reads Kaparukho ; Jayaswal, 
Ka/parufche, correcting his former reading Kaparukho, Jayaswal finally reads Kaporukhe. 

25. Prinsep traces three letters after gaja, which he doubtfully reads raluve. 
Cunningham suggests two letters. Indraji and Jayaswal read radha immediately after 
gaja, which seems to be skipping over a fissured short space containing room for two 
letters, which I propose to read nara. 

26. Prinsep reads raluve ; Indraji and Jayaswal correctly read radha, 

27. Prinsep and Cunningham read sahdya se ; Indraji reads saha-yata; Jayaswal, 
saha-yarnte, correcting his former reading iolio-yate. 

28. Prinsep and Cunningham read saca; Indraji reads savarn; Jayaswal, correctly 
sava. 

29. Prinsep reads ghard-vasapa ; Cunningham, gharavasaya ; Indraji, gharivasadham • 
Jayaswal, ghardvdsa-pa, correcting his former reading ghar&vasadharn. 

30. Cunningham reads anatika-gava yasu{va); Jayaswal, sa-aginafhiyd, correotin"' 

his former reading agiriathiye. ” 

31. Prinsep reads sahanarn ca kd(ra) ; Cunningham, gahanatp ca kd{ra) ; Indraji, 
{yasavd) gahanarn ca kdlra) ; Jayaswal, gahanam ca kd(ra). 

32 Prinsep reads {kdra)yitutp ba imandnatn; Cunningham (kdra) yiturn ba imand- 
narn; Indraji, (kdra)yitum Bdmartam ; Jayaswal, (kdra)yituin Bamhandnarn. 

33. Prinsep reads (}a)tapa para; Cunningham, (/a) puhasdra; Indraji (<fa)mhi 
radhi-sdram ; Jayaswal {jd)ti-parnUm parihdram. correcting his former reading jathararn 
bhi paratn. Jayaswal finally reads jdtim parihdram. 

34. The gap may be filled in by pdna-bhojanarti. 

35. The record of the Sth year in.ay be taken to close with an expression, which was 
preceded by another denoting a numerical adjective. 
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iO. Na(vame)' ca vase^ [19] veduriya® -Kali[m]ga-* 
raja-nivasam® Mahavijaya-pasadam karayati* atha-tisaya’ sata- 
sahasehi® [.] 


1. Jayaawal reads only the first letter as na. 

2. Jayaswal reads giya. 

3. Prinsep reads ra-i ; Cunninghatn, venati ; Jayaswal, “kei, correcting his former read- 
ing ahhaya. 

4. Prinsep reads manati or manati ; Cunningham, manati ; Jayaswal, manehi, correcting 
his former reading praci-iate. Jayaswal finally reads mana[ti]. The third letter, as it 
appears in Banerji’s eatampage, must be read as ga. 

5. Prinsep reads pamdarasa or raiat rasa ; Cunningham, pamdarasa ; Indraji, nivdsam; 
Jayaswal, saytnivdsam, correcting his former reading nivdsam, which was really correct. 

6. Prinsep reads kdrayati or derayati. Others read kdrayati. 

7. Prinsep reads thatasaya, omitting the initial letter ; Cunningham, atha hita du ; 
Indraji, a\ha4isa j Jayaawal correctly, atha-tisdya. 

8. Prinsep reads sata sarelahi j Cunningham, {du)savasahasehi, Indraji is the first to 
correctly read sata-sahasehi. 
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11. Dasame' ca^ vase® (Kalimga-raja-vamsanam tati(ya). 
y[u]ga-8agS.va8a,ae (Ka)limga* -pu(varajanam® ya)sa-8akaram® 
karapayatP sata-(saha3ehi)® [.] 


1. Prinaep and Cauningham read dasame ; Indraji and Jayaswal correctly dasame. 

2. Prinsep omits it. 

3. Prinsep reads case ; Cunningham, tuse ; Indraji and Jayaawal correctly read vase. 

4. Prom Kalitpga to Raligiga Prinsep reads dava...rara gavasapa ; Cunningham, 
datibhisara... karathavasa p-na ; Indraji.... Bharadhavasa-paphdna ; Jayaawsd, mahadhi- 

ta’bhisamayo Bharadhavasa-pafhana m, correcting his former reading dain<}asa nadata 

Bharadhavasa- paihaaa. Jayaswal finally reads datpda-saipdh.i.sdma-mayo°. 

5. Prinsep reads pabayava j Cunningham, mahajava ; Jayaawal, tnahi-jayanatp, 

6. The reading suggested is tentative. 

7. Cunningham reads racdbxyati Indraji and Jayaawal correctly read hardpayati. 

8. Both Indraji and Jayaswal take the sentence to close with hardpayati, which seems 
incorrect. 
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12. (Eka)da8ame ca vase* [ — -mani-ratanani®-saha 

yati* [,] [1 10] [ ]“ (Kalim)ga® -puvaraja* -nivesita*- 

Pithudaga-dabham Nagale nek^ayati^ [, j (a)nupa-dabha- 
vanain*® ca terasa-vasa-sata-katam bhidati** Timira-daba- 
samgbataip*'^ [.] 


1. The opening words of the record of the lUh regnal year are not effaced. Eren 
the first three letters, e, ka and da, can be read, though, to some extent, obscured by 
fissure. 

2. Prinsep reads the letters to be made out in the gap as raharanatanara ; Indraji, 
uyafdnaiji co j Jayaswal, 7iiritaya uydtdnaip, correcting his former reading ...puna ca. 
1 shall not be astonished if the letters were meant to inscribe Kapanikha-haya-gaja-nara- 
radha. 

3. Prinsep reads manetdnand Connitigham, soti yo ru-ni ; Indraji, inanoradhini ; 
Jayaswal, mani-ratandni, correcting his former reading manoradhani. Here I hare 
tentatively accepted Jayaswal’s reading. Jayaswal finally reads nmni’. 

4. For saha ydti Prinsep reads upahi ; Cunningham, upalehhdta ; Indraji, 
upalabhaid ; Jayaswal, upalahhatd, correcting his former reading upaUibhata. 

5. Indraji points out that “ the beginning piece of lines 11.17 is lost, and about ten 
letters are lost in each.” 

6. Jayaswal reads manyle ca. He finally reads manulani. I maintain that the 
reading is no other than Kaliiriga. 

7. Cunningham reads puia raja; Indraji and Jayaswal correctly read pauardja. 

8. Cunningham reads nivadtam ; Indraji and Jayaswal read nivesitaty. 

9. Prinsep reads pXthu ddga dambha nagare nakasayatta ; Cunningham, pithudaga 
dambha nagalo nakusamyata ; Indraji, pdthudam Gadambha nagale nakdsayati ; Jayaswal, 
Pithudaga-dalbha-nagale nekdiagati, correcting his former reading Pithudaga-dabha-nagale 
nekdsayati. Sylvain Levi and Sten Konow read pi>hit,da[m~] gadabha-na[ m Igalena 
kdsayati. The reading kept in view by Liiders is pithudatn gadabha-namgnlena kasayati 
(“ Pithuda, ploughed with an ass plough). Fleet takes pdthudaga to he = pdmthuddamga, 
" a market-town for the convenience of travellers.” It is certain that there is no 
anusvdca along with da. Jayaswal finally reads pithudri-gailabha namgalenn kdsayati. 

10. Prinsep reads jnnapade bhdvana ; Cunningham, janapnda hhmvana ; Indraji, 
Jayaswal, R. C. Mazumdar and Sten Konow read gnnapada-bhdvanam. The reading kept 
in view by Liiders is Jinapdda-bbdvanam (“the meditation on the feet of Jina ”). 
Jayaswal finally reads j(i)naia darybbdvanatn. Read Janasa” as a variant, 

11. Prinsep reads terasa vase satake... ; Cunningham, terasa vase satake bhidasi ; 
Indraji, terasa vasa sata ka...da ; Jayaswal, ternsa-vasa-sata-Ketuhhada{ti) ; R. C. 
Mazumdar, terasa-Khasa-satam katabhadata ; Sten Konow, tei'asa-vasasata-kata hh [i]daf*. 
Jayaswal finally reads satikam tu bhidati. 

12. Prinsep reads tatemara-dehaeapdta ; Cunningham, idmarndehasapdia ; Indraji, 

tamara-dehasamghdtatn ; Jayaswal, fitamara-dehasamghdtatn, correcting his former read- 
ing titdmara, etc. ; Sten Konow, t\^d'\maradeb[i']sa\rn'\ghdta7ri, Mazumdar reads deba- 
saryghdlaty. » 
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13. Barasame ^ ca ^ vase ® [ — ]* sata-sahasehi ® vita- 

sayati ® Utarapa(dha)^-raiano® [ > ] [1 H] [ 

Magadhanam'" ca vipulam “ bhayam*^ janeto hathi- 
sam Gamgaya payayati “ [ , ] Magadham^® ca raja- 
nam” Bahasatimitam'® pade vamdapayati [ , ] Namdaraja- 
D(l)tam®“ Kaliipga “'-jinasanatp^- (Amga-Magadhato Kalim- 
gam aneti haya-gaia)®®-s 0 navahaaa-sahasehi ^ [ , ] Amga- 
Magadha^^-vasiaam'^® ca^’ pade (vamdapayati)^® [ , ] [1 12] 

[ ]®® vithi-catara-(pa)likhani gopurani siharanP® nivesaya- 

ti [ , ] sata-Yasuki (rata)aam p(e)sayam[ti]®^ [ , ] abhu- 
tamachariyam ca hathi(sa)-pasavam pariharamti [ , ] 
(miga)-haya-hathi u(p)anamayamti ^ [ , ] Pamda-raja “ 

vi(vidh)abharanani muta-mani-ratanani aharapayati idha 
sata-sahasa[iii]^ [,] [1 13] [ — sino vasi k(a)reti ^ [ . ] 


Cf, MahabhSrata, II. 30. 27-29 : — 

Sa sarvan mleoc/ia-nrpatin sagardnupacawiah \ 

Karamaharapamasa ratndni vividhdni ca II 
Candandguru-vastrani mani-mauktika-katnhalam i 
Kaiicanam rajataUcaiva vidrumafica mahadhanam || 

Te kotisata-samkhgena Kaiinteyam mahata tndd I 
Ahhyavarmn rnahatmanam dlianavarseiia Pandavam || 

Cf. Mahabharata, II. 31, 71-72, 75-76 : — 

Pdndpamsca Draviddm-scaiva Sahitamscondra- Keralaih i 
Andhdmstdlavandmscaiva Kalingdnustrakarnikdn II 
Atavidka purim ramgam Yavamnam pnram fafhd | 

Dutair eta vase cakre karancindnaddpayal || 

Tatah sampresaydmdsa raindni vividhdni ca | 

Candaiidguru-kdsthdni divydiiydbkarandni ca li 
Vdsdmsi ca mahdrhdni manlmscaiva mahddhandn | 

Nyavarttata tato dhtnidn Sahadevah pratdpavdn || 

1. Prinsep reads Barasama, Cunningliam, Barasama ; Indraji, Barasamani ; Jayaswal 
correctly Barasame. 

2. Prinsep reads va ; Cunningham, da ; Indraji and Jayaswal correctly read ca. 

3. Indraji reads vasam ; Jayaswal correctly vase. 

4. The letters are so much effaced that it is impossible to attempt to make out what 
they arc. 
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5. Here I have relied upon Banerji’s impression reproduced in JBOKS, 1917. For 
seh! of sohaseht Cunningham reads p/iaJif. Jayaswal finally reads hasa.-keja savasehi. 

6. Prinsep reads vitisayato ; Gunninghain, titisiyita ; Indraji, vUisdyamto ; Jayaswal, 
vitdsayati, correcting his former reading citasayamto. Jayaswal finally reads vitdsayato. 

7. Prinsep reads Utiripithi j Cunningham, Utarapatha. Indraji and Jayaswal read 
Utardpatha, which I accept as an alternative reading. 

8. Prinsep and others read rdjano. But there cannot be any serious objection to 
reading it as rdjanam, the singular Accnsative form. 

9. The beginning piece of L 12 is lost for ever. It is likely that such an expression 
as Anigdnam ca or simply Amga — preceded Mdgadhdnani. 

10. Prinsep reads macaldva j Cunningham, madhdnam ■ Indraji and Jayaswal read, 
perhaps correctly, Magadhdnam. 

11. Prinsep reads vipula ; Cunningham, vipuln(ya) ; Indraji and Jayaswal read vipulam, 

12. Prinsep reads /cyan!. Cunningham is the first to correctly read bhayani. 

13. Prinsep and others read janeto. The o-mark seems to be quite clear. 

14. Prinsep reads hithasam gaingasa ; Cunningham, hathasam Gamgdya j Indraji, 
hathisa Gamgdyam ; Jayaswal, hathtsii Gamgdya, correcting his former reading h athisu 
Gamgiya ; Sten Konow, Sagamgdya, suggesting that Sugamgd or Sugamgi is certainly the 
ancient Maurya palace in Pafaliputra which is called Suga>ngd in the MudrSrSk^asa, 
Jayaswal finally reads hathl Sugamgiijn(tn). Sugamgdya does not suit the context of 
the Hathi-Gumpha inscription of KhSravela, 

15. Prinsep reads pdnayati. Cunningham and Indraji read pdyayati. Jayaswal, too, 
reads pdyayati, correcting his former reading prdyayati. 

16. Prinsep reads ..dha; Cunningham,. .. mo ; Indraji, Magadhatp ; Jayaswal, Afoyodham, 
correcting his former reading Magadhd. 

17. Prinsep reads rdjdna. Cunningham is the first to correctly read rdjdnam. 

18. Prinsep reads ibahaga sdsita ; Cunningham, bahasati situ ; Indraji, bahu patisdstta ; 
Jayaswal, Bahasatimitam, correcting his former reading Bahapatimitram, 

19. Prinsep reads ro dapayata ; Cunningham, pd deca ddpam yali ; Indraji pdde 
vaddpayatt ; Jayaswal pdde vainddpayati. 

20. Prinsep reads raja nita ■, Cunningham, Naindardjdnitn ; Indraji, Xamdardjn-ntta ; 
Jayaswal, Nanidardja-nitnm, correcting his former reading Xamdardjn-nitdni. 

21. Prinsep reads va a ga ; Cunningham, idinaga ; Indraji, so aga ; Jayaswal, Kdlimga, 
correcting his former reading ni Aga. 

22. Prinsep reads jtnasnna ; Cunningh.am, jitinsa ; Indraji, Jinasa ; Jayaswal, Jina- 
samnivdsam, which has no meaning. Jayaswal finally reads Jinam. 

23. The bracketted reading is tentative. For dneti Cunningham seems to read ma ata. 

24. For senavdhnna-sabnsehi Prinsep reads mahhann pamda pnkhn^i ; Cunningham, 
rota na sudiha ; Indraji, galm ratana-panlidrehi ; Jayaswal, gaha-Tatandna-panhdreiii, 
which is an unintelligible jargon. 

25. Prinsep reads de mugadha ; Cunningham, manga Magadiia ; Indraji, a Magadtte ; 
Jayaswal, .Amga-Mdgadha, correcting his former reading Amga-Magadha 

26. Prinsep reads cajava ; Cunningham, vaiasa ; Indraji, ra.iivu ; Jayaswal, rasutn ca. 

27-29. For ca pdde vainddpayati Prinsep re.ads naghari ; Indraji, nnyan ; Jayasw.al, niyati. 

30. The beginning piece of L 13 is lost. 
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81. Prineep reads tajaioraio khila barani ; Canningham, tu fiva ralakhilaye Barana- 
(si) ; Tndraji, vijadham lekhilain barani ; Jayaawal, ta jathara-likhila-barani, correcting his 
former reading ta ]dthara-lekhilani barani. Jayaswal finally reads turn for fa. 

32. Prinaep reads sihirani ; Cunningham, si hirand(ni) ; Indraji, sihardni ; Jaysswal, 
sihirdni, correcting his former reading sihardni. I accept Indrsji’s reading. 

33. Prinsep reads nivaneyati ; Cunningham, «» ea iyati ; Indraji, nivetayati j Jayaswal, 
nivesayati, correcting his former reading nivesayati, which was realty correct. 

34. Prinsep reads sata vasa Sana parihdrenarn asiitn j Canningham, sata vasadana thari 
hdrenam asitarn ; Indraji, sata-vasu-ddna-parihdrena abhutam ; Jayaswal, sata-visikanarn 
parihdrena abhutam, correcting his former reading sata-vasu-ddna, etc. Jayaswal finally 
reads vesikanam. 

35. Prinsep reads (m)asariya-, Cunningham, (m)asdriya ; Indraji, (m)akaTiyarn 
Jayaswal, (m)achariyarn. 

36. Prinsep reads hathi-navuna ; Canningham, hathi-naseno ; Indraji, hatki ndddna ; 
Jayaswal, hathi-ndvana. 

37. Prinsep reads paripara ara ; Canningham, pariha; Jayaswal, paripuram upa. 
Cnnninghara’s reading is nearer the mark. 

38. Prinsep reads ranosa yahara; Jayaswal, denha haya-liafht. Jayaswal finally reads 
savadena for upaderiha. 

39. Canningham reads ,..na-piva ; Jayaswal, rotond-monifcouj, correcting his former 
reading ratana-jandna, Ratana-mdnikam as an adjective of Pamdardjd may be Indian 
epigraphy but no Indian language. 

40. Prinsep reads Padardja(no) j Canningham, maha ri raji (ne) ■, Jayaswal Parn^ardja. 

41. Prinsep reads dart aneka na ; Canningham, anekdni ; Jayaswal, eddni anekdni. 
Jayaswal finally reads ceddni for eddni. 

42. Prinsep reads data manorata rana ; Canningham, data mani ratandni, adding muta 
to his former reading. 

43. Prinsep, Canningham and Jayaswal read ahardpayati ■, Indraji reads dhardpayati. 

44. Prinsep reads tdha satasa ; Cunningham, idha samte ribha ; Indraji, idharn satasa ; 
Jayaswal, idha satasa. Jayaawal finally reads sato for satasa. 

46. The beginning piece of L 13 is missing. 

46. Prinsep reads sinevasi kadah ; Cunningham, si novasikariti ; Indraji, sino »a»»- 
katoU ■ Jayaswal, sino vasd karoti, correcting his former reading [rd] sino vasd kareti. 
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14. Terasame ea‘ vase supavatavijaya^-cake® Kumarl- 
pavate* Arahato^ parinivasato hi® kaya^-nisidlyaya’ (raja)- 
bhatakehi® rajabhatihi® raja-iiatihp raja-p(u)tehi“ raja- 
mahisihp Kharavela- sirina satadasa-lena-satam*^ kara- 
pitam'® [.] [1 14] 


*Cf. Inscription of Udj’otakesari in Lalatendu-Kesari’s cave in 
Khandagiri edited by R. D. Ranerji in El, Vol. XIII, p. 160 : — Srl- 
V Ayotahe&an-vtja'^a-rajfja-samvat 5 sn-Kumaraparvtata-sfAane jirnna vapi 
jirnna isana IJclyotita [,] Tiamina thane caUir-rimati Tlrthamiara sthapiia. 


1. Prinaep and Cunningham read Terasama va. Indiaji omits ca. Jajaswal correctly 
reads Terasame ca. 

2. Prinsep and Cunningham lead vijaya ; Indraji and Jayaawal, vijatji. Jayaswal finally 
reads vijayo. 

3. Prinsep and Indraji read cako. Jayaswal correctly roads cu/.e, Jayaswal finally 
reads caka. 

4. Prinsep reads aralute ; Jayaswal, too, ura/nfe, correcting his former reading ara/iufo, 
Cunningham and Indraji correctly read arahato. 

5. Prinsep reads payinactsata pi ; Cunningham, piinavasata lu, also, pannavasnnita. 
Indraji, upanivdse va ; Jayaswal, {yd)pa kh\_i}ma-v'jasamtdhi correcting his former reading 
parin[i]!Jdse tdht. Jayaswal finally reads ijap<i-kkiiia.sayisitehi. 

6. Prinsep reads kamra ; Cunningham, kaija j Indraji, kuyam , Jayaswal, kdyyn, correct- 
ing his former reading kdya, which was leullj correct. Jayaswal finally reads kiiya 

7. Prinsep reads ni'sidi/nii/a ; Cunningham, ni«nfmai/« ; indraji, nisiJiydya ; Jayaswal, 
nisid’iijdya, correcting his former reading nisdJ'iydya. 

8. Prinsep reads ydpujiaiahchi ; Cunningham, ijdptijakehi ; Indraji, ijapnjale; Jayaswal, 
yapandcakehi, correcting his former reading yapupieakeln. 

9. Prinsep reads ra. atom; Cunningham, ra-fcdufiiu , Jayaswal, icja-hiiifi/K, correcting 
his former reading rdja-bhitdni, 

10. Prinsep reads cenayi devani ; Cunningham, cerniiu daeeni ; Jayaswal, cinaiatdni. 

11. Prinsep reads sasa.snfiin; : Cunningham nuse .sdiini, Jaymswul, l■o.?:ds^fri Hi, correcting 
his former reading vusa-satdni. Jayaswal finally reads va'idsitdni. 

12. Prinsep reads ujana utasd ; Cunningham, ujani kata uviisd ; Jayaswal, pujdni kata- 
uidsdj coirecting his former reading piipint sa ba la.. Jayaswal finally reads pajdya... 
ruta-uvdsa. 

13. Prinsep reads yarava Indirana ; Cnnningham, yeravat a'hrann ; Jayaswal correctly, 
Khdraveia-sinnd, 

14. Prinsep leads ]i deta dakararikliiti ; runningliam iicima-kiipuri khita ; Indraji, 
.kale ; Jayaswal, .Ftvadeca-iiri-kalpam. Jayaswal finally reads fici-deha-sinka. 

1.5. Jayaswal takes the line to close with rakhila. lie finally reads parirakhitn. 

4 
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16. f - ]?^ sakata^-samana-suvihitanam® ca sata- 

disanam^ (ya)tinam® tapasa- (i)sinam‘' lenarp’ karayati® [,] 
Arahata®-nisldiya^®-sannpe pabhare“ varakara^^-samuthapitahi^® 
aneka-yojan^bitahp panatisahi'^-sata'^-sahasahF silahP sila- 
thambhani^® ca cetiyani®® ca karapa(yati)®^ [,] [1 15] [ — 
patalika®®-catare®^ ca®® veduriya®®-gabbe®’ thambhe®® patitha- 
payati®® panatariya®®-sata-sabase(hi)®‘ [,] (vedu)riya®®-nila®®- 
vochirnnam®® ceca-yathP-adhasatikam®® t(i)riyam®’ upa- 
dayati®®[.] 


1. The beginning piece of L 15 is missing. Jayaswal traces the remnant of a letter 
before sdkata which he reads as td. There is, indeed, such a remnant, but precisely of 
what letter I cannot say. One thing is certain that the sentence embodying the record 
of the 13th regnal year and running up to the end of L 14 is in Passive Voice, while the 
statement filling up L 15 and the first half of L 16 is in Active Voice. This cannot 
be consistently accounted for unless one assumes (1) that the record of the 13th year end 
in L 14, and (2) that the missing words in the beginning piece of L 15 constituted the 
introductory phrase, such as Cudasame ca vase, indicating the particular regnal year 
to which the record in question refers. 

2. Prinsep and Cunningham read safcafa. Indraji reads the last two letters as fcota j 
Jayaswal, {td)su katam, correcting his former reading sukata, which was nearer the mark. 
Jayaswal finally reads sukaU. 

3. Prinsep reads same rasavihitinain ; Cunningham, samelasa vihitenam ; Indraji, 
samdyo suvihitdram ; Jayaswal, samana-suvihitanani, correcting his former reading 
samana-suvikitdnam. 

4. Prinsep reads suta disdnam , Cunningham, suta ddstnam ; Indraji sava-disdnam ■ 
Jayaswal correctly, sata-disdnaip. 

5. Prinsep reads jndta j Cunningham, tandpesi j Indraji, ydninam j Jayaswal, ndtdnam 
correcting his former reading khaUyam. 1 accept Jayaswal’s as an alternative reading. 
Jayaswal finally reads ndninatri. 

6. Prinsep reads yevai-sampa ; Cunningham, mapusa isa pu ; Indraji, tapasdnam samha; 
Jayaswal, tdpasa-isinam samghd.° 

7. Prinsep and Cunningham read panam ; Indraji reads °tdnam ; Jayaswal, “ yanam. 
Jayaswal finally reads tapasi-samghiyanam. 

8. Prinsep and others have missed kdrdpayati. 

9. Prinsep reads ora hasa ; Cunningham, cahasa-, Indraji is the first to correctly read 
aiahafa, 

10. Prinsep reads nisidiyd ; Cunningham, nisidaya ; Indraji, ni^idiya ■ Jayaswal 
nisldiya. 

11. Prinsep and Cunningham read subhare-, Indraji and Jayaswal, pabhdre 

12. Prinsep reads vasdra Cunningham, va. bfu, ; Indraji, va^akdr’u ; Jayaswal correct, 
ly , varCdta ra . 
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13. Prinaep reads samathaghisipa ; Cuaningham, m matha ghisipd ; Indraji, samatha- 
thapatihi ; Jayaswal, samiUhdpitdhi. 

14. Prinsep reads anakayd januhi pihi ; CuDniogham, cinake yojana piti ghi ■, Indraji, 
anelca.yojandhii Jayaswal correctly, aneka-yojandhitdhi. 

15. Prinsep reads the five letters of which there are traces as pa .. ra Cunningham, 
as pa., pipe. Indraji and Jayaswal wisely leave a blank space. Jayaswal finally reads 
pa, sio. 

16. 17. There can hardly be any doubt about the given reading. 

18. Prinsep reads silaha ; Jayaswal, sildhi, correcting his former reading silahi, 

19, 20, 21. Prinsep reads so papa (ha dharasi dhasaynni ndnt; Ganningham, bhagapatha... 
dhadayana; Jayaswal, Sunhapatha-Ediiiyu Dhiisiya nisaydni, correcting his former reading 
sapapatha... Jayaswal finally reads rdtii Sidhuddya. 

22. The beginning piece of L 16 is missing. 

23. Prinsep reads patalake ; Jayaswal, pataliko. Cunningham and Indraji read patdlake, 
Jayaswal finally reads gharntdlakto. 

24. Prinsep reads citfapa j Cunningham, cafai-rt ; Indraji, Cefnke j Jayaswal correctly, 
catare. 

25. Prinsep and Cunningham read cej others, ca. 

26. Prinsep reads veruriya ; Cunningham, teghariya, Indraji is the first to correctly 
read vcduriya. 

27. Prinsep and Cunningham read gabhu, Indraji and Jayaswal correctly, gabhe. 

28. Prinsep and Indraji read thabhe; Cunningham and Jayaswal, thambhe. 

29. Prinsep reads patipa-yatl ; Cunningham, patithapayati. Indraji and Jayaswal 
correctly read patithapayati. 

30. Prinsep reads panatanusa ; (’unningham and Indraji read parpnatanya. Jayaswal 
reads panatariya, correcting his former reading panamatanya. In Sten Konow’s opinion 
panatariya is the correct reading. 

31. Prinsep reads saca. . raja ; Cunningham, sa ca vasa- Indraji, sathi-vasa-sate raja j 
Sten Konow, sacasahite, partly accepting and partly modifying Fleet’s reading parpnata- 
riya sacasata ; Jayaswal, sata-snhusehi, correcting his former reading sathi-vasa-snta 
Raja. Jayaswal has, I believe, placed the reading beyond all dispute. 

32. Prinsep reads — riya; Cunningham, ...y« ; Indraii, Jlitriya ; Jayaswal, too, Marij/a. 
Banerji also offers the reading Mariya. Sten Konow thinks that the reading Mariya is 
certain. Where is the certainty of such a reading ? None need be misled by Banerji’i 
impression. Locke’s plaster cast shows that the stone has been peeled off just where 
some letter was engraved, presenting a socket, which is apt to delude the eye with the 
appearance of a ma or ma, or to come out in an estimpige as a ma or ma. His cast also 
shows that there is a short space after sa base hi, just enough for engraving one letter. I 
have carefully examined this space where I find the faint trace of a letter, which is no other 
than ve. The same has also been made out from one of the two impressions within my 
access. See PI. I in JBOR3, 1927, Vol. XIIl, Parts III-IV. The letter lost or obscured 
in the socket is found to be, both in Locke’s cast, rather da than ma or ma. 

33 Prinsep reads la ; Cunningham, kala, Indraji, kale-. Fleet, too, kale, Jayaswal, 
kalam, correcting his former reading kale or Idle. I doubt very much if the first letter 
can be read as ka or ka. I say it is not at all ka or id. Locke’s cast clearly shows how 
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rain-water trickling clown along the vertical line of na of ni and flowing to some distance 
along the right hand side of its horizontal base line, flows down at last cutting deep into 
the rock and serving to transform the na into a ka-shaped hobgoblin. I shall be the last 
man to mistake this apparition for ka in which two vertical strokes of equal length go to 
meet the horizontal base line from two sides at two distant points. 

34. Prinsep reads machinam ; Cunningham, ce cinarn • Indraji, vochine : Jayaswal, 
vochtmne or voehimnam, correcting his former reading vocchine. 

35. Prinsep reads ca coyatha ; Cunningham, cac» yatha ; Indraji, ca coyatha ; Jayaswal, 
ca cayathi, correcting his former reading ca-cheyathi. The first letter, as it appears in 
Locke’s cast or in Banerji’s impressions, in either ce or la, and the second letter, ignoring 
the vowel mark, is ca or ta. One may correctly read the four letters together as ceca- 
yathi or lata-yathi. 

36. Prinsep reads agi sati ka : Cunningham, agesati ka ; Indraji, agesati ku; Jayaswal, 
aganatikam, correcting his former reading Argasi ti kam. Sten Konow, A{m)gasatikam- 
tariyarii Jayaswal finally accepts Sten Konow’s reading. I frankly confess that it is very 
difficult to resist the temptation of the reading of the second letter as ga. It is only after a 
prolonged examination that one will be inclined to read it ns dha. I can press these three 
arguments in favour of reading it as dha : (1) that it is so unlike other forms of ga in the 
Hachi-Gumpha inscription ; (2) that Locke’s cast also shows the dha, and (3) that in 
one of Vats’ impressions it stands out almost as a dha. 

37. Prinsep and Cunningham read ka tariijagi, which is quite possible. Indraji reads 
ku tariyam ; Jayaswal, amtariyam, correcting his former reading kam tariyam. Sten 
Konow accepts Jayaswal’s reading sutikamtariy/im. Jayaswal finally reads turiyanj. I 
find no difficulty in reading tiriyam. 

38. Prinsep reads napadayati ; Cnnningham, napadachali •, Indraji, capadayati, 
Jayaswal, upddayati, correcting his former reading upadiyati. Sten Konow correctly reads 
upddayati. I am tempted to read the concluding words of the record of the 14th year 
cAso UB cetiya-thambhogasatarii kalariyom vpddayati. 
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16. Khema^-raja sa [,] Vadha'-raja sa [,] (Imda)*- 
raja^ sa° [,] Dhama®-raja* pasamto ^ sunamto ’ anubhavamto ® 
kalanani [I 16] [ — ■] “ guna '^-visesa '®-kusalo savapasamda- 

pujako “ sava-devayataua *^-hamkara ^®-karako apatihata- '® 
caka '“'-vahana ^“-balo caka-dhar(o) guta-cako pavata- 
cako raj(i)3i ‘^-vamsa '^“-kula ■bvini(s)ito mahavijayo raja 
Kliaravela’°-siri’‘ [.] [1 17]. 


* Cf. Mami-Samhita, VII. 7 : 

So’gnir bhavati Vayus ca so’rkah Soinah sa Dharmarat | 

Sa Kuverah sa Varunah sa Mahendrah prabhavatah H 

1. I'l-insop and Cunningham read againa. Indraji is the first to read Khema. 

2 Prinsop and Cunningham read tmffnr Indraji reads vndha; Jayaswal, Vadha, cor- 
recting his former reading vadha. 

3. Prinscp reads rese ; Cunningham, bin ? Indraji and Jayaswal read bhtl.hu. The 
portion of the rock where the two letters were engraved has been peeled off presenting a 
socket, which deludes the eye with the appotranco of two letters resembling bhil.hu. I 
find that bhikhu is but an apparition of hnda. 

4. Prinsep reads raja ; Cunningham, -ja. Indraji and .Jayaswal correctly read riijd- 

5. .411 have missed sa. 

6. Prinsep reads ma. Cunniughim .rud In-lraji road naina. Jayaswal correctly roads 
lihatna. 

7. Prinsep and Cunningham re. id i>asata. Indraji is the first to correctly read 
pasainto. 

8 Prinsep roads v’afiie ; Cnnningh'im, sanaijifn ; Indraji, sanato ■, Jayaswal, sunamto, 
correcting his former reading suPato, 

9. Prinsep reads apad/ia/nia ; ■ " nnningh im, an/ih/iicato ; Indiaji, a mtb h ii t’ afo ; Jayaswal , 
iinubhavainto, correcting his former reading anubhavato. 

10. Prinsep reads -lanoni ; Cunningham, -ranam ; Indraji is the first to corroctlv read 
kaldndnt. 

11. The beginning piece of L 17 is missing. 

12. Prinsep reads vtroiio; Cunningham, rutapano ; Indraji is the first to read gut;<i. 

13. Prinseji and Ciinningh.im read ( ise. omitting s-'i ; indr.iji and J-iyaswal, correctly 
I’isesa. 

14. Prinsep reuK •J ii t-patamda-irijano • Cunningham, sava-patha'jht-pujak'i; Indraji is 
the first to ro d sava-pasamda-pujako. 

1.5. Indraji reads ..tana ; Jayaswal, deva'iatana , correcting his former reading 

tina. 

IH. Prinsep reads ./lUra ; Cunningham, m-ifcara. Indraji and Jayaswal read snmkdra. 
The second letter might also be treated as a broken 1/ia. 

17. Prinsep and Cnnningh im read kara; ludr.iji and .J.iyaswal correctly, kdrako. 
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18. Prinsep reads ravato ; Cunningham, .padahata ; Indraji and Jayaswal correctly 
read apatihata. 

19. Prinsep reads laki ; Cunningham, caio ; Indraji, caki ; Jayaswal, cakt. 

20. Prinsep and Cunningham read vdhani. Jayaswal, too, reads vdhani, correcting 
his former reading vdkana. Indraji correctly reads vdhana. 

21 Prinsep reads bale ; Cunningham, thalo. Indraji is the first to read balo. 

22. Prinsep reads vdkadhara ; Cunningham, cako dhara ; Jayaswal, caka-dhuro correct- 
ing his former reading cakadharo. Indraji correctly reads cakadharo. 

23. Prinsep alone reads gala cano. Others read guta-cako. 

24. Prinsep reads ghacata; Indraji, pasarnta; Cunningham, paoata ; Javaswal, too, 
pavata, correcting his former reading ghisamta. 

25. Prinsep reads rajds® ; Canningham. rd/osa. Indraji anl Jayaswal read rdjisi. 

26. Cunningham and Indraji read vamsa, Jayaswal reads vasa. 

27. Prinsep reads kala. Ounuiugham is the first to read kula. 

28. Prinsep reads vindravato •, Cunningham, oinigato j Indraji, cintcchito ; Jayaswal, 
viniirito, correcting his former reading vinicchito. 

29. Prinsep reads mahdoijaye ; Cunningham, mahavijayo. Indraji and Jayaswal read 
mahdtijayo. 

30. Prinsep reads kharavela ; Cunningham, kharavela, Indraji is the first to read 
Khdratela as a name. 

31. Prinsep reads santdara ; Cunningham, sirino. Indraji is the first to read siri. 




TEXT AS IT READS IN THE ORIGINAL 


( I [«] ’RW'ftrai’i [«] %t5I ^ 

Twi^**»TiRsi %<rn5raii^^ 

s:^’q-?pq-'a^<T q»f^f^f?i^T f%ft- 

[i] tmt %w-^q-»ra5iT- 
qq^?:-fqfq-fq9n:%si qrq^ q ^iftra [i] 

ii1^rf^-qq»ii5i-%9q1q?nsfii5i^ ?Tf^^ qi^q- 
TT5iq% mgsnfif [i] 

R I ^ Vl^ q% qrq-f^cI-qtHT-qiqnj-fsra^H qfe- 

’Rwrrqfii [,] »ro^s:-q^<!5t-ci«Hr-qTfs^ ^ qwwf?! [,] 

qqqisT-qfj^q^t ^ qiRqfn qw^fr [,] qqifaqt 'q 

[l] 

^ I 'q q% ^fqqfqm ^TciqfW qfww-fqq wq-qsi* 

q'€ q^iqqfq [,] qrf^qrqcTRI q q^HI fqqiqffl qqqr- 

qq^ ( qfqqr-qqxfil^ qi ) [l] 

8 I gq q% qqq-tq-f^ qq-qq-^q-qT^-^qifq 

qqq-qRpnq-qrKwqr^ q ^iqq ^ qqfr [i] 

n I qWT qi^ q^ fqqiqilf^q qrqsrig? qifqrq-Hq-^TqR qfN 

q fMqqr q qqiqqfn qqq qq^q f,] q^q-qfqq q fq%q-wq- 
ftrqit f^-?:qq-qTqqq qq-s:f3qi-Htq% qr^ qqmfq [ i] 

^ I q‘q% q qifq qq qqsiq-fqqqqq-qtqifei qqqf%qqi2T 
qqrf^ qqr qtqqfq [,] qq-qqlifq q ^ q qi qqrq [i] 

'3 1 qfqf^ q [ *§ q]q ’ciq-fqft qqwit qq-q^-qq- 
qgqf-q^qifq qq-qqqifq fqqqfq ^-qrqqq [i] ^ 

c I qq% q ^ qfq-Wq-qq-Tq s1%-g<q-qq-qzi1q qqq 
qqqq qq-qqqifq qKqfq[ — ]qq-qqqfq [i] 

(31) 
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fi. I ^aTcrf^rn 

’Wtf [T]q2i1%[,] 

iraT 'srq^n^ ^ ^ ^-[— ] 

Nj ■4 ^ 

^ [— ] 9 [— ] [,] [ ]^ ?nfrt [,] 

^nfri [,] 'g ^^■JJm- 

Wfiqrxsi ^ ^ qi5T-vrt5i*r [,1 

^ [— ] [— ] [i] 

qnrafri '^rsfhHT?! [i] 

il I ^ 3r% qif^*T-?:T5iq?rT5T qff^- 

H^-Ti3»R qrTTTOaf^ [i] 

I ^ [— ]-TTN-TtWTf^ ^ [,1 [— ] 

5^^T% [,] ^q^- 

q*T ^ fclfk^RT^-k^ [l] 

I ^ [• •] ^cRiqU- 

qTqiT^[,] [— jTnqqrk ^ w?i k»im qraqfk[,] ^n^r- 

qik ^ Txm^ qT% q^qfq[,] qnf^^-fqpn^k 

qf?i-^nrq^ qrf^k ^nkfk [,] 

'q qi^ ^iqqfk [,] [— ] ^fk-qq?:-qfk^fq fkwTifk 

fqqqqfk [,] ^ qiiqi\ kqqm [,] qn?5W^fq?i 'fl^n-q^q 
qf^^fk [,] fkq-wq-'fkt qqqwqfel [,] .^SslT fqfqqWT^fk 
qriwqqfq V^ [,] [— ]-1%qt qkt 

qjitfh [ij 

u I ^ q% I5qqq-fqqiq-q% fTIT^-qqq qft 

fqqq^ f% qnqfkk^ltqiq ^5iwq%f% TT5i-HTfkfw TT5f-q«fkf% 
TT^I-H^ T(5l-TI^f%f% ^qRq^-fkftqi qiRlf^ [i] 

U I [— ] ^ «qir!-W!r-ifqf%ciTk ^ qfkk cnqq- 

tw qiT^qfq [,] qRWci-fqktftq-^k^q qwit qiiqr?:-^qTfqmff 
qtkqf-ql3i5nf%?TTf% f%qnf% f^qi-?wifk ^ 
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%f?!?nf5T ^ wrtrafH [,] [— ] ^ If ^^■ 

3nrafh [.] [t]f 

[i] 

H I ^«iNI ^ [,] ^[,1 S[*f-TTaT ^ [,] W-?:T3fl 

qRiTOTf^ [— ] ?i^-fl%9-irarat 

'qqnwt 5^T-^ 

trarf-’q^ (i) 


5 



TEXT AB IT KEADB IN PALI 


? I [ii] [ii] (^’u Tf^ ^) 

*IlKN«i 

cra?^-ei^5Enf5! f%ft- 

[i] cT^ 

fM^-f^€T^5T ^ mf%fT [l] 

?TffT^ ^fw- 

»iWTTT5nf»Tt^54 tirpnfa [i] 

5^ I ^ q3% m?i-f^fi-%?:-injirn:-f«it^ 

[,] »i^?:-^5j-ti«n^-mf^3jt wnwf^ [,] 
’8W?2ini-qf?I«^p4|q^ ^ [,] qq?f h^ ’q 

[l] 

^ I ^ 2R% ^f^3frfq«qT ^nqqrf^ q|^n-fq^* ^-qsi-sri:- 

w-qf# qq# qiiqqfq [,] qff%wnT?nq q q*!Tq qwqi-q*rt ^ 

( qf%qi-qqT-f?»^ ^T ) [l] 

8 I gq q# qqpq-tq-f^ q^-q^*^-qTfqq-«<qi*llf% 

qqirq-qj»WT-qrniqqTf% q sR^iqqfq «nrfV [i] 

>i I qqj q^ q# ft^nqilfqqro q^qiciHT qif^Hsqnqiq 

q^ q qtf^T q qqwqfq qsqw qqr^q [,] qtq-frfq^ q 
fqf^fT-Wrr-firfnt fqq-^qq-qrq^ qq-?:f5qf-»frq% qrq q ^qi qqfq [i] 
^ I q^ ^?Tfq qw qjqrrq-fqqqrqfit^qTfeq qq^^q-q?T 
qqrf^’ qqr q%qqfq [, qq-qqTE%f% q ^qqrqqfq [l] 

■3 I qfirfq^ q [ wl q^w q5q-q^-qq- 

q^^qq-qqqrTfq qq-qqqprrfq fqqwfa qt^-qiqqq [i] 

^ I Wr^ q q^% qf%-wq-qq-?q-?:qfj%-g?:5=-qq-q3lfq q«SRq 
qRjqjq q^-^T^pqrfq qrnnqqfq [— ] qq-qq#fq [i] 

1. <^iaiT|^ — ¥^MW<1|4| g{%^-»Wf I 

(34) 
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L I ^ w# %5Tra ??^tTgq=^ >iJTcfiqn»at 

?:T g Ri ^ qfpf [»] qf^-q^R-qsTT^-H^ff-t^qr^ 

[— J ^r^qftr- 

qfR^ [— ] ’fff— ] qpT-»?t5i5T ^^[,] [qif^]!'* ?nfa[,] qwwK- 

^5^-^T?qffiqrR^ ^-WTir’UT5Il[ qR-^si ^?Tfh[,]^RW«R ^W’JIR^ 
[—1 [i— ] ’ER-^w#f% [i] 

?» I SR% ^ W *TWTfw5!?I-qi^i^ 

qriTJrf^ ^ri-^qw^ [il 

? ? I ^ q# qff^s=-?T3R^i5i crfqq-^TT-^qnq^R qr^s'* 

H^-^TUR* ?TO-wrt-qrTTmqf^ [i] 

I ^qri?^ -q qw [ ..l-«rf^'i:tTqTfq ^ qifhC,] [— ] 
qffw-35SR:T5j-fqqfqq-fq5j^-qaH* q^ qqn^qfq [,] ^igq^qqq 
firsqfq [l] 

I qTTq% qr q^ [...] fq^raqfq ^tt^cR" 

^5fT^[,] [— ]-?TRqR^ fqg^ nq siqqqit qS'R qiqqlqC,] 
^iRqR^ ^TSfR qwwfq'ftnq ( q’f’^fqftrfT ffq qr ) qr^ 
q^qrqqfq [,] 5n^5i-^q W^*R^ qjf^^* 

^fq[,] ^-q5j-%qqrfq-9iwf%[.] w-^rqq-qiftR^ qi^ 

q«<iqqfc|[,] [— ] qtfq-qTlT-qf^ffq qtpiR f^<3ilRlfqq^qfq[,] 

qq-qr^ Tcpi qqqfsrrC,] ^few-q^q [,1 

^qqr?Tqf^[,] qqf’ti^if f^qqw^qnfq ^xTr-^rf^- 
?^qifq qnwqqfq ^ [ — ] -f%^ qqtqntfq Li] 

?8 I =q qw iqqrr-fqqq-q^ irnid-q^qq qft- 

f% qqq-fq^qrq ?:T5f-wr^f% ?:T5i-qn^f% 

Tiqf-H^f% ?T5i-i?f%qVrf ’iqRq^-fqf^ qTTqq-#q-q?f qfRifqq [i] 

t [— ]? ^q-q^’q-ifqfqqrq^ qq-fqqiq q^ cpqq- 
qrRqfq[,] qawrt qTTqR-qgsrrfqtTf^ 
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flraTt^ ^ 

^ aUTOqJlftC,] [— ] ^ «W 

f?if^ '^xcn^f^ [i] 

U I %^n5IT ^ [,] ^ITT^ <,] ^ [,] WTTSn qwsiat 

[— ] ^r^-qro^-^si^ ^5^- 



TEXT AS IT ItEADS IX SAXSKlilT 


? I [ii] [ii] =qT^«ir tOi ^t) 

^f%m: [i] rr^ %??-^q-»ini5iT- 

3IlflrcT»T [l] ^R^-'qgfl’srfh-qq: ^ fiJT^ q^JTR-^PI-ftqsnfHfqSRT- 
3|ff^-TT5»qij H^-57t ?T^TTT5!lf«^g5f [l] 

^ I irfirf^raf-iTT^ ira% qTcr-fq^cT-^rlg^c-PTqjH 

qi%3f5lJ!t [,] 3IHk-sl^?l^-fTfFt-CIT^^ [,] 

^f^^iTST-qflT^^ernR^ qn^qfli [,] 

[l] 

^ I ^ qqr ^fq3?ifqc«ii ^rreiqifw qf%?Tt 

^ [,] qrfe^ncfan ^ ^sTgi Ofen^qfh ^q>- 

(3Kfq^-3T»lTfiRr?J ^) [l] 

VL I ?raT q^f fw^irq^if^qro '?t9rcT5t qrf^i^-ijqTTsrRt 
I i in?T^qf?I [,] ^-eJ^n^T ^ fsrf^H-lfpT- 

’•nrr^ ^q-TTf^qf-^srafT?! mfr [i] 

^ I q^ f^qq^flTcl qq«l€^- 

q^; qqn^ w qtsrqfq [,] wr^r^fq [i] 

■e I ^f«fqqfw [qi q]q ?T5rf^’ €!^qq; ^vqf^q^jnqjqqng* 
?rwT5i «r?rew^q»i3r f^sifq fr?:-5iTqqt [i] 


1- MMMl — 3i'i!lq»uMlr!?IT I 
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^ I ^ ^ftr=^er-«t5i-?:q-?:f^-gT^-s!?i-'g2T5n 

95^s§*i ^ snrow: [i] 

L. \ ^ w instT %sraT »m?:wginH: 

^mf^i TTspzf inftf ?rft [,] 

%5iTwrf*n3j f^tn^ wB^wn^rrcf tii sit*?: [• ] 

sz^qf^tsr? [•••] ^ [— ] iITsi-ITtsisi ??TfH [,] [jfif^]? [,] 

^ ?iifh [,] irl-cra 

^(St%wre ^4-sz?cif^^ ^4 -wtw^^ mswt^isi [,] 
sj^nlwra [— ] [i] 

I ^ i7?if^5ra-in«T? 

[i] 

I ^ qi 3Ff%?'-?:{5raqiqT S^q-^srasi^qqR ^fw* 

^i5fTsn ?«W€?isfrTt [i] 

n I ^ 44 [— ] ^ qrf^ [,] [— ] ^?=- 

f4^cRTO?l^ [,] ?iqt?«I- 

?4-SIfT-lRT firsiftr f4f4s[^?-4^T<!S? [l] 

I ?T?^ ^ ^4[— ] ^^Hia-TT51TS[ [,] 

[~] HTST^ ^ f4^ wi ^SRJ^ sin?n UmafH [,] ITTSIVJHI^ 
?TSrT [,] srs^gi-^ri ^fW 

jTsiw: sir^Trmsiqfq ^?i-sT5i-%5TTwrfsiq^^: [,] ^?=-?Tsra-gTf%s!: 
qr^ qs^qf? [,] [— ] Itfq-q^-crf^gTst 4^3^!% fsisq?ifnr 
fsitqq^ [,] m qi^qrat ^ [,] ^ cnqig^isr 

qft^q^C,] 'qq*n*iq(*ri[,] qTwinsn tqfqqr^^qrrfq 

^-Trf4-T?nf4 qnWRqfq q? [,] [— ] -f4si: 

qq^qfRq^ [i] 

u I ?rat?^ ^ qq ^qq^-fq5iq-q^ IPRHt-qqq W^: qftfqq^ 

f? qqq-fqq^lf Tiqnqmfw: Ti5i«f%qtf»T: 

#?itn im?^i-^qsi-55fi qqftciq [i] 
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I [— ?] S5W 

[,] nwit 

’Er^jerrfcrmfiT^sii-’TtswTf^mfii: fsuwfir: 

nf^iraOi iiwifn-sicr^^: [,] ^??ra^sicw 

[i] 

H I f^TOw: ^ [,] ^ [.] ^ [»] 

W5j; [— ] ^-f^wirai^: ^ 

?i5if«i-4ar-fi^-f^f3i;^ [i] 


INSCRIPTION OF KHARAYELA 


TRANSLATION 

1. Let the head bend low in obeisance' to Arhats, the Exalted Ones. 
Let the head bend low (also) in obeisance to all Siddhas, the Perfect 
Saints. 

By His Lordly ® (and) Graceful Majesty ® Kharavela^ the mighty 
ruler, the Sovran Lord of Kalinga, whose vehicle is Mahamegha (the great- 
cloud-like state-elephant),^ who is the increaser of the Royal House of 
Ceta,® who is possessed of the noble and auspicious bodily marks,® who is 
gifted with the capacity for protecting the earth extending as far as the four 
seas,’ were played, for fifteen years, the games befitting the young age of 
the prince,® with a body lovely and of ‘fair brown complexion.’® Thereafter, 


1. Adoration or salutation as a rendering of namo does not precisely convey its 
meaninff. The Indian namaskdra primarily signifies the bending of the head in token of 
respect. Here namo is a symbolical expression, into which a whole sentence has been 
abbreviated. 

2. Here Aira has been taken to be a synonym of Arija or Svdm~i, ‘ Lord ’ or ‘ Master.’ 

I am against equating it with Aila, a derivation from Ild. Adopting the reading Verena, I 
may offer ‘ By His Heroic, etc.' as an alternative rendering 

3. The English rendering of Stri is Graceful rather than Gracious. 

4. Or, who vies with Mahendra, the mighty king of the gods, whose vehicle is cloud. 
For the epithet Mahameghataliana, of. the Mahabharata, Sabhaparva, Ch. XIV, Verse 13 : 
Vakradantah Karusai ca Karahho Megliavahanah. Jayaswal seems to think that the 
Megha in the Puranas is nothing but a shortening from Meghavahana. In the Arthasastra, 

II 2 20, the elephants of Kalinga, Aiiga, PrScyaand Karusa are said to have been of the 
best breed : “ Kaling&nga-gajdh sresthdh Pracijai cHi Karuiajdh." 

5 The Royal House of Cetn is the same expression as Jayaswal’s “ the House of King 
Ceta.” Adopting the reading Ceti-rajavamsa, one may translate—" of the Cedi ruling race.” 

6 That is the marks or features that are of importance to the astrologer, diviner, 
palmist or physiognomist. 

7 Adopting the reading caturamtala thuna, one may render with Jayaswal — ‘‘the 

support of the whole land or, adopting the reading caturamta-lathuna, one may render with 
Sten Konow "provided with virtues famous to the four ends (of the world).” 

8. Jayaswal’s “ princely games" may be preferred for its brevity. 

9. With Childers kaldra or kaddra is ‘‘tawny” or “tan-coloured.” Sten 
Konow suggests that Siri-kadara is the same Prakrit expression as Siri-katdra, 
which means, according to the Sabdamala, nagara and kdmi. From this he is led 
to think that " Sin-kaddra is the loter of Sri, i.e., Krstia,” and that " Khdracela’s 
boyish games are compared with Krsna's pranks and sports in Vrnddvana." Jayaswal 

( 40 ) 
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for nine j'ears, just the office of a Crowu-Prinee was adniiuistered hy 
(His Royal Highness) who became an expert in (matters relating to) 
writing, coinage, aecounting, administration and procedures,* whose self was 
purified by proficiency in all (Indian) ‘polite learning.’- On completing 
then (his) twenty -fourth year, he who, as he waxed great,® passed the 
rest of (his) manhood in making eonquests, gained the high state implied 
in the coronation of a great king,^ in the royal dynasty of Kalinga, in the 
third generation of two kings.® 

•2. And as soon as he was anointed, in the very first year, (His 
Majesty) caused the gates, walls and buildings that had been damaged by 
stoimy wind to be repaired in the city of Kalinga, and caused the embank- 
ments of the deep and cool tanks to be built up, and (also) caused the work 
of restoration of all the gardens to be done at the cost of thirty-five hun- 
dred thousand (coins), and (thus) enabled the people (his subjects) to be 
pleased.® 


finally accepts Sten Konow’s expUuiation and renders SiTi-ka^HTa "the lover oj i>n 
{Vtsnu).” I think it will not be judicious to commit ourselves so far as that. “ Kaddratii 
trna bahnt-vat” is & quotation made by Jayaswal just to the point. Cf. h’o'/dru-Jajyiiini, 
Kalara-Janaka, and Kaldrn-mattuka. 

1. See Notes passim. 

2. I mean, the whole body of useful sciences and arts. See Notes pnsstm. 

3. The expression radhamdna involves the metaphor of the moon waxing day by d.iy. 
Cl. Kfilidasa’s Kumara-Sanibhava-Kiivya, I. 25 : 

Dine dine sd parivardhnmdmi liibilhfdnyd cnndrnmnsiva lekhd I 

4. For mahd rd jdbh isecanci, cl. yuvariijdbhisecann in the Artha-Sastra. II. 36 

5. Jayaswal takes ioiiye Kolimgn-rapicatnse p/insa-ynye to mean in the third dynasty 
oj the Aira line oj the kings of Kahnijn.” According to R. C. JIazumdar, the phrase does 
not mean any more than '* in the third generation of the Kaltngn king'i, the third generation 
of the~ mme reigning diinnsty.’’ In accordance with the above rendering, the phrase riieano 
" in the third generation of the same reigning dynasty of Kahhgn, e'-oh generation aj 
which was considered as consisting of two kings.'* Jayaswal a rendering is e\idenil\ 
b.ased upon the anthority of a few Sanskrit stanzas quoted by him from an old Opya 
manuscript, which according to Prof. Harapiasad Shastri, belongs to the 14th century A.D , 
These stanzas clearly- state that a king named Air.a, who was tlie lord of Utkala, h;ui 
defeated King Nanda in a battle, and that he was a great fiiend or enemy of Asoka. Then- 
is nothing definite to show that Kharavela belonged to the third dynasty of the Aira line ol 
Kings. For further discussion, see Notes passim. 

6. Jayaswal connects pana-tisahl satasahasehi with p/ikatiyo, taking it to denote tlie 
total number of the subjects, the citizens of Kalinga, whom Kharavela sought to please. 
He cites with confidence, in his support, the authority of the SiddhSnta-Kaumndi which 

6 
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3. And in the second year, not (at all) bringing ^Stakarui into (his) 
thought, (His Majesty) caused a multitudinous troop of horses, ele- 
phants, foot-men and chariots to move on to the western quarter, and 
with the aid of the army from Kalinga, struck terror, into the city 
of Asaka. ' 

4. Again, in the third year, (His Majesty), who was versed in the 
science of music — the Gandharva-Iore, caused the capital (the city of 
Kalinga) to be amused by exhibiting ‘combats,’ ^ and dancing, singing and 
musical performances, and (no less) by arranging festivities and ‘merry 
gatherings.’® 

5. Likewise, in the fourth year, (His Majesty) caused the city of 
Arakata which was the habitation of Vidyadharas, the spell-muttering 
denizens, to be governed in accordance with the principle and usage of the 
former kings of Kalinga, all over by the highest kind of law, and compelled 
all the ' local chiefs and ‘ headmen ’ who were robbed of their wealth 


sanctions the use of the expression ‘‘^ate>ia vatsan paijayati paya^” applying iatena to mean 
" iatena parichidyit." Supposing iafenn in this expression is connected with entsan (calves, 
an' Accusative plural), what does it mean ? Does it mean a hundred cnhes ? I would say, 
No. Here ititeno ratsdn jnst means “the calves divided into the groups of one hundred,” 
Applying this meaning of iatena vatsan to panafisalii sata-sahnsehi pakatiyo in Kh&ravela’s 
text, one has to say that Khiravela pleased his subjects, dividing them into the groups of 
thirty-five hundred thousand persons, a meaning, which hardly suits the context. See 
what Patafljali has got to say on this point. In commenting on Pacini’s aphorism, II. 3. 

18, he says : “ Di idronenu dhanyam krinatiti dvidronena hirariyena dhdnyam krlnati ” and 

sons to “ pancakena paiun, snhasrerra aiiun krinSHu." Thus going by the authority of 
Patafljali, one may explain Kharavela’s clause as meaning “ he sought to please his subjects 
by spending thirty-five hundred thousand coins," if pana-tisahi sata-sahasehi be at all con- 
nected with pakatiyo. For ctpnnecting panntisahi satasnhasehi with pakatiyo Jayaswal’s 
argument is that there is a large space between karayati and panatisdhi. I can quite see 
that spaces in the H»thi-GumphS inscription have some meaning. But that meaning is 
not in all places punctuation. The spaces are also intended to keep twe words distinct. 

Even it is found that spaces are not where they should be, e.g. , in L 4, before tofi't/e puna 
vase. 

1. Note that in the Nagik Cave inscription. Cave No. 3, Satakarpi has been described 
as the lord of Asika and Asaka among other places mentioned by name (.istka-Asaka .. 

pati). Adopting JayaswaTs reading Kanhavendgataya Uusika-nagaram, one may 

translate “ with the aid of the army which advanced as far as the Kr?navena river, struck 
terror into the Musika city.” 

2. For the meaning of dampa or darpa, see Notes passim. 

3 For the meaning of samaja, see Notes passim. 

4, 6, For the meaning of ra^hika-Wwjaka, see Notes passim. 
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and jewel?, whose insignia consisting of umbrellas and golden vases 
had been cast away, who were frightened and terrified, to bow at (his) feet. 

6. And, then, in the fifth year, (His Majesty) caused the canal opened 
out by King Nanda, a hundred-and-three years* back, to be brought into the 
capital from the Tanasull** road, and caused (it) to be dug at the cost of 
a hundred thousand (coins). 

7. And in the sixth year since he was anointed, (His Majesty), while 
displaying the royal fortune,® bestowed (an unprecedented) favour on the 
inhabitants of the towns and districts by remitting all taxes and duties 
amounting to many hundred thousand (coins).** 

8. And in the seventh year, (His Majesty) caused a hundred kinds of 
pompous parade of swords, umbrellas, flags, chariots, guards and horses, 
and all ceremonies of victory ‘ to be performed at the cost of some hundred 
thousand (coins). 

9. And in the eighth year, (His Majesty) having killed ® Gorathagiri on 
reaching Mathnra with a mighty army, caused a terrible pressure to be 
brought to bear upon® the people of RSjagaha (Hajagrba),* ® and, in order 
to release the troops and vehicles terrified by the uproar of counter-attacks 


1. Or, three hundred years. 

2. To me, Tanasuli is the same expression as Tawisivu I am not snr© if Tunasuh is 
the same place as Tosoh mentioned in Asoka’s two Separate Ruck Edicts. 

3. Adopting the reading rajnsuyam, Jayaswal translates “ showing Rujasuya." 

4r. Jayaswal seems to go too far iu explaining Pora-Jonupodo as meaning the Paura and 
the JSnapada as two corporate bodies. See Notes 

5. Here kara*ra7?a has been taken as an equivalent of the Sanskrit fcara-pana or /^ara* 
panya. Jayaswal translates “ till Gocernment tares {ht , money)” 

b. Or, remitted all taxes and duties and did many hundred thousand (other) kinds oj 
favour. 

7. Note that in the Sutta«Nipata, mahgala has been used as the opposite of pardbhava. 
The idea of victory attaching to the word mahgala is clearly brought out in the conclu- 
ding verse of the Mahgala-Sutta which reads : — 

Etddisdni katvdna sahlattham apardjita \ 

Sahbattham sotthim giicchunti tarn tesam mahgafamnttamanti 11 

8. Suggesting the reading muhata-hhitti (Toradhamn tjhdtdpayitd, Jayaswal translates 

“ having got storf>ie<l the Goiathagin (fortress) of great enclosure” For arguineuta tor and 
against taking Gorathagiri ii" iIh' a hill foi'tre«;8 or as a {'■♦-rsonal iiami*, see Notes 

passim. 

9. Literally, terribly opp: etst'd. 

10. Adopting the reading Rfiyagaham upapvjdpayati, Jayaswal translates ''causes pressure 
around Rdjagrha (lays siege to Rdjagiha)” 
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on their part, as he, the lord of men, retreated to Mathura,' offered 
food-and-drink as a means of entertaining all the inhabitants (of the 
place), and all the royal servants, all the householders, all the Brahmins 
and Arhata (Jain) recluses, returned to Kalihga, marching back with 
Kalpavrksa,^ the Wishing Tree, burdened with foliage, and the troop of the 
horses, elephants, footmen and chariots, offered (on return) food-and- 
drink by way of entertaining all the inhabitants, and all the royal servants, 
and all the householders, and all the Brahmins, and offered food and drink 
(alsc/) for entertaining the Arhata (Jain) recluses, at the cost of [so 
m^y] hundred thousand (coins). 

10. And in the ninth year, (His Majesty) caused Mahavijaya-Pasada, 
the Great-victory Palace, the Beryl® House of the King of Kalinga, to be 
built at the cost of thirty-eight hundred thousand (coins). 

11. And in the tenth year, on the termination of a part of the period of 
reign of the third generation of two kings of the royal dynasty of Kalinga, 
(His Majesty) caused homage and honour to be paid to the memory of the 
former kings of Kalinga at the cost of a hundred thousand (coins).'* 

13. And in the eleventh year, (His Majesty) went in procession with 
jewels, precious stones, etc. [ — ] caused the grassy jungle of Prthudaka,® 
founded by the former kings of Kalinga, to be driven into the Lshgala 
river,® and destroyed the watery jungle of grass called Timira-daha, the 
Dark-swamp,^ which grew up in one hundred and thirteen years.® 


1. Jayaswal translates “ on account of this report of the acts of valour (i.e., the capture 
of Guradhagiri, etc., the Icing so called to forsake the invested (sanibita) divGion of his 
army, went away to Mathura, indeed." Readin? Yavana-raja Dima(a, Sten Konow 
translsitea " and through the uproar occasioned by the action the Yavana king Deinetrios 
went off to Mathura in order to rellece his generals who were in trouble.” 

2. It is mentioned in some of the Jain books that only the paramount sovereigns vre e 
entitled to perform the ceremony of installing the Wishing Tree. 

>« 3. Some of the scholars prefer lapis lazuli as a rendering of veduriya or vaidurya. 

4. Readi.ig mahadhUabhisainayo Bhuradhavasa-pathdnain mahi-jaijanain...ti kdrapayati, 
Jayaswal translates ‘‘ he having by sacred rites undertaken war, causes .. departure for 
Northern India to conquer the land.” 

5. Indraji reads the name as Pdthu/hi ; Fleet, as Pdinthudamga ■, Syl ain Levi, as 
Pithuda {Pihuipda) ; Sten Konow, as Pithumda ; and Jayaswal, as PithmJa. 

6. Sjlvaiu Levi and Sten Konow read gadobhanamgulena kdsayati and translate, 
“ caused to be ploiK/hed with the donkey plough,” which means " to be destroyed.” 

7. Or, “ abounding in dark swamps.” 

8. Adopting the reading (era.?a-ra50-safa, Indraji, Jiiyaswal .and Sten Konow translate 
“ thirteen hundred years.” Adopting the reading terasa-khasa-sataiii, R. C. Mazumdar 
translates ‘‘thirteen hundred Khasas.” 
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13. And in the twelfth year, (His Majesty) caused fsomething to be 
done] with the aid of [some] hundred thousand, produced consterna- 
tion among ‘ the rulers of Uttarapatha,- while generating a great fear 
for the people of [Anga and] Magadha made the elephants and horses to 
drink at the Ganges,^ and compelled Bahapatimita,^ the king of Magadha, 
to bow at his feet ; caused the honoured seal of the Jina belonging to 
Kalihga which was taken away by King Nanda to be brought back from 
Ahga and Magadha to Kalihga by a procession of the horses and elephants 
and a thousand troops and vehicles, and compelled the inhabitants of Ahga 
and Magadha to bow at his feet ; [ — ] caused the streets, courtyards, gate-bars, 
gates and temples to be set up ; one hundred VSsukis (Dragon Chiefs) sent 
(liim) precious stones, supplied (him) with rare and wonderful elephants, 
horses® and such other animals, and made presents of antelopes, horses and 
elephants ■ the king of Paudya had procured the various kinds of apparels 
and ornaments, hundreds and thousands of them, for use here (in the city of 
Kalihga) [ — J brought (some ones) into submission. 

14. And in the thirteenth year, on the Kumarl hill,^ in the well-run 
realm of victory,* one hundred and seventeen caves were caused to 
be made by His Graceful Majesty Kharavela, by bis queens, by his sons, 


1. Literally, tenifiad. 

2. Adoptin" the reading Utarayadlia-rajanam, one may tianalate “ tlie king of 
Uttarapatha.” 

3. Beading liathl Suyaingaya puyayati, Jayasn-al translates " he effect^ the crossing of 
the Ganges on his elephants.” 

t. See Notes passim. 

5. Beading hathi-ndvana for hatliisa-pasavam, Jayaswal translates ‘‘ cargo uj elephant- 
ships." 

6. Note that by idha or iha Asoka had clearly meant Patalipntra, his capital. .See Rock 
Edict, V. 

7. From the two data supplied in Udyotakeiari’s inscription in Lalatendukesari’s cave 
on the Khandagiri hill, the installation of the images of twenty-four Tirthankaras, such as 
those in the Navaninni cave, and the e.xcavation of a tank, it may easily be inferred, as 
done by R. D, Banerji, that K«mur./-/ao rnfo was the ancient name of Khandagiri. If so, 
by way of contrast, Kiiindrl-P'ivata iijay be reg.irdod as the ancient name of Udayagiri. 
There is much jnstitication for B.inerji to remark that the twin hills, Khandagiri and 
Udavagiri, were known as the Kumdra.K'imiirt-pac.ita even up to the lOch or lltli century 
A.D. 

S, It seems that supao'ita-ciiaija-cnke Kunhiri-p.n ate is an c.xpression . f the same kind 
as cijiiya-rdjye sG-Kumdr.i-parcata stUdne. One m-iy aKo tianslate . "it the Kuimlr't 
lull in the august belt of Suparata, the noble mountain range,'' 
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by his relatives, by his brothers, by the royal servants’ for the residing 
Arhats desiring to rest their bodies.* 

15. [And in the fourteenth year,] (His Majesty) eaused a cave to be 
built for the honoured® recluses of established reputation* as well as for 
the yatis,® hermits® and sages’ hailing from a hundred directions;® caused 
the shrines and stone-pillars to be made with stone-slabs quarried out of 
the best quarries and collected from an extensive area of many leagues; 
[ — ] caused the pillars to be set up in a beryl-hall with ornamental 
floor and ceiling® at the cost of seventy-five hundred thousand (coins) ; and 
caused half-a-hundred shrine-posts (votive pillars)’ ® inlaid with the alternate 
settings” of beryl’* and emerald (lotuses) ’ ® to be produced across 
(alongside).’ * 

16. He who was the lord of security, he who was the lord of 
bounty, he who was like Inda-rajS, the lord of power, [he who was] like 
Dhamma-raja, the lord of justice, perceiving, hearing and experiencing the 


1. Reading Yapa-ndvakehi, Jayaswal translates “ to the Yapa professors who are 
actively engaged in Yapa and Khema practices." 

2. Foi the meaning of kaya-nisldiyaya , see Notes passim. 

3. Reading sukata, Jayaswal translates “virtuous." 

4. Jaj aswal translates “ well provided for." 

5. They are the spiritually advanced Brahmanicai ascetics of the fourth stage of effort. 
Yati is but a synonym of bhiksu and parivrdjaka 

6. They are the Brahmanicai religteux of the third stage of effort. 

7. They are the high-famed Brahmanicai te.rchers, whether belonging to the second 
stage of effort or to the third. 

8. Beading sneu-diju/mni with ludraji, one may translate “of all quarters." 

9. Buddhagho^a explains the term putahk'd as meaning “ gkanapuppho umiamayo attha- 
rako" “a woollen coverlet thickly woven with flowers.” He informs us that a pntalika was 
also known as dmilaka-pultn (Ohilders, sub voce Patalika). Jayaswal suggests that pdtalikd- 
avacatvaru, meaning “ on the lower roofed terrace ” is the Sanskrit equivalent of Kharavela’s 
patahka catare. 

10. Ceca-ijathi — cnitya-yasti,cf, chatra-ijasti, Luders’ list, Nos. 925, 927. ¥ov cetilju = cecca, 
see Pausboll’s jatika, Vol. V, p. 273 : Ceco’ti Cetiya raja. Ceca-yathi is but a synonym of 
cetiya-khurnbha, which means a c<uty«-pillar, Liiders’ List, Nos. 1210, 1229. 

11. The literal rendering of vochimna ia“divided alternately into.” 

12, 13. The vaidurya and liila varieties of gems aie thus enumerated in the Artha-sastra. 
II. 11.29 : (1) Vaiduryah — utpalavarnah, sirisapu^pakah, udakavarnah, vamiaragah, iuka- 
patravarnah, pu^yardgah, gomutrahah.gomedalah." (2) “ Wlivallyah—indrninlah, kaldya- 
puspakah, mahdnilah, jdmbacdbhah, fimutaprabhah, nandakah, sravanmadhyah, aitacrsji, 
suryakdntas ceti manayah. 

14. For justification of the rendering of the concluding clause of the record of the 14th 
year, see Notes passim. 
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that are conducive to welfare,' [ — ] was His Graceful Majesty 
KhSravela, the great conqueror, who was descended from a family of the 
dynasty of royal sages, who kept up the realm of royal command,- the 
protector of ® the realm of royal command, who was strong with undaunted 
carriers * of the realm of royal command, who was the repairer of all 
abodes of the gods,® the honourer of all sects, who became an expert by 
the possession of special qualities. 


1. The five mahdkalyanas . accortlin^^ to the consist of tlie Deicent, Birth, 

Initiation, Attainment and Final Release in the life-history of a Jina. 

2. Cakka is the dndcakka or djndcakra. 

3. Literally, by whom is protected. 

4. i.e., ministers and officers, 

6 i.e.t shrines and temples. 




INSCRIPTION OF KHXRAVELA’S CHIEF QUEEN 

RELATING TO 

THE VAIKLNTHAPURA CAVE 




INSCRIPTION OF KHARxV VELA’S CHIEF QUEEN 


The following record is connected with the cav^e which is called 
Vaikuntha Cave by Mr. James Prinsep and Vaikunthapura Cave by Kaja 
Kajendra Lala Mitra. The cave concerned “ is in reality,” says Mr. K. 
b. Banerji, “the upper story of a cave wdth stories and a side-wing’, but the 
local people very often give different names to different parts. It was 
known as Svargapura sometime ago. In the plan printed with the Puri 
volume of the Bengal District Gazetteer, the whole group is called Man- 
eapurl. I have found that the local names of these caves vary with each 
generation. As one name is forgotten, a new one is immediately invented. 
The record is incised on the raised space between the second and third door- 
ways in front. This raised space represents a house or verandah with a 
pointed roof and spires supported little dwarfs who act as brackets. (The 
record itself) consists of three lines which have suffered much from expo- 
sure. The characters of this and the following two inscriptions are slight- 
ly later than those of the Hitthigumpha inscription of Kharavela.” 

Regarding this and the following two caves, and regarding this and 
the following two inscriptions, we have the following authentic account in 
Raja Rajendra Lala Mitra’s A)itiqnitics of Oris^'a, Vol. II, pp. 14-15; 

“ Further north-west of (the Gopalapiira and Muncapura caves), a 
little above the level of the surrounding country, we come to a two-storey- 
ed range designed somewhat in the style of the Queen’s Palace (Rani-nur), 
but on a smaller scale. The storeys are so arranged as not to rest directly 
one above the other, but the upper recedes so as to have the top of the 
lower one open to form a terrace. The upper storey is called \’aikuntha- 
pura, and the lower Patalapura. The lower storey comprises a suite of three 
rooms, twm on a line facing the west, and one on the south, projecting con- 
siderably beyond the line of the former, the whole protected by a verandah 
in front. The eastern rooms are of a trapezoid shape, the extreme length 
before and behind differing by about 1 foot, the breadth beins: 7 feet. Each 
room has two doors opening into the verandah. The southern room is also a 
trapezium 10 feet in length on the western side, and 11' b" on the southern, 
the breadth being, as before, 7'. It opens into the verandah by a single 
door. Thedoorwa}s are framed with pilasters and semi-circular arched 
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bands on the top as in the Queen’s Palace, but without any interven- 
ing frieze. The two ends of the verandah project forward to the extent of 
about 5 ft. Its pillars are now very much decayed, and mis-shapen, but 
originally they were of the Queen’s Palace type, square above and below, 
and octagonal in the centre. The architrave once had a deep frieze formed 
of basso-relievo figures of men and animals, but it has been very much 
defaced by the ravages of time.” 

“ A little beyond the northern projection of the verandah, there is a 
narrow flight of steps reaching to the upper storey which is an exact 
counterpart of the lower floor except that on the east side, there is only 
one room running along the whole length of the verandah, and having 
three doors, and the side room has, in the middle of the western wall, a 
window of a much larger size than any that I have seen on this hill. The 
dimensions of the eastern room are 22' x 6' C", that of the southern room 
9' X 6', both average, and that of the verandah 24' x 3 ft. The doors 
measure 34 ft. by 2, and have the usual side pilasters and semi-circular 
arched bands, but no frieze. The verandah had a range of four detached 
and two attached pillars, of which the last only are visible. On the archi- 
trave on the top of the verandah, there was a frieze of angels, elephants, 
devotees, the Bo tree, the wheel of law, etc., but they are hardly distin- 
guishable now.” 

“To the west of the southern room and forming the right wing of the 
Patalapura cave, there is a small room running east and west, with two 
doors and a verandah divided into two intercolumniations by a heavy pillar 
in the middle. At the corner where the verandah starts from the Patala- 
pura range, there is an alto-relievo figure against the side pier, in imitation 
of the sentinel before the right wing of Queen’s Palace. The cave is in a 
very ruinous condition now, and bears the appropriate name of Yamapura 
or Hades. The exterior view of a ri/ijra on the Udayagiri hill in 
Mr. Fer^usson’s Illustrations of the Roch-cut Temples of India represents 
the three caves of Vaikunthapura, Patalapura and Yamapura.” 

“On the right hand pier of the centre door of the Vaikuntha range 
(the upper storey of the Mancapurl cave in Mr. Banerji’s description), there 
is a Pali inscription in the Lat (Asokan) characters, which is very care- 
fully and deeply cut,” 

The text is based upon Major Kittoe’s facsimile read and reproduced 
by James Prinsep in JAS ?, old series, Vul. VI, PI, LVII, Cave No. 8 
called Vaikuntha Cave ; Usjendi'a Lala Mitra’s copy of Prinsep’s transcript 
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in his Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. II, p. 15, the Cave called Vaikun- 
thapura ; Alexander Cunningham’s eye-copy reproduced in Corpus in- 
scriptionum Indicarum, old series, Vol. I, Pi. XVII, Cave No, 9 called 
Vaikuntha; Bhagawanlal Indraji’s eye-copy reproduced in Aetes (In 
Sixieme Congrcs International lies Orientalistcs, Part III, j^ee. II; 
Liiders’ List of Brahml inscriptions in E I, Vol. X, Appendix, No. 1346, 
the Cave called Svargapura ; Haridas Dutta’s inked impression read 
and reproduced by R. D. Banerji in E I, Vol. XIII, Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri Cave-inscriptions, PI. I, No. I, the Cave denoted by the 
expression “the upper storey of the Maneapurl Cave”; and, above all, 
A. E, Caddy’s cast preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 




INSCRIPTION OF KHARAYELA’S CHIEF QUEEN 


TEXT 

Araharnta-pasada(na)in’ Kalimga(na)tn' (sama)n[a]- 
nam® lenarp"* karitam® [, — ]rajino® L[a]laka(sa)^ 
[1. IJ Hathisa(l)ba-sampa(n)atasa® dhutuna^ Kalimga- 
ca(kavatino)“ (siri-Kharave)lasa “ [1. 2] aga-inahi8i(n)a 

ka[r]i-(tarn)^® [•] [i-3] 


1. The fourth letter is not at all noticed in Kittoe’s facaimile. Cunningham and Indraji 
correctly read pasadanam Sten Konow thinks that the reading may be pasadaya, a 
Dative form of pasdda in the sense of pmsada or “ gift.” Liiders contemplates a similar 
reading when he renders the word “ in honour of.” Banerji reads pasaddyam, treating 
it as a Locative form of pasdia, which is taken to be the equivalent of prasada, “ temple 
or palace.” His argument in support of bis reading pasdddyam is this ; “ There is a short 
vertical stroke attached to the right end of the horizontal base line of the letter,” and 
“ there are indications of a similar vertical stroke at the left end.” But pasadayotp as 
a Locative form of posada in the sense of pro^ddo, “ temple or palace” is unexpected in 
the language of an inscription of this kind, pasdda being a neuter stem. Were Banerji’s 
reading at all correct, paiddd!/a»» might have been treated as a Sandhi of pasdda ( = Sk. 
prasaddt, “ by the grace of” ) and ayam, a pronominal adjective qualifying leyayii, although 
here, too, one would expect idain or imam instead of ayain. So far as I am able to ascertain, 
neither the plaster cast nor the original stone shows any trace of a short vertical stroke 
attached to the end of the left extension of the horizontal base line. The appearance of 
such a stroke above the right extension of the horizontal base line may be due to the 
mysterious work of a hornet. The letter, as we see it, is neither ya, nor pa, nor na. 
The reading of it as pa (pasdddpam) yields no intelligible meaning. The reading of it 
as na (Arahamta-pasdddnain, “ of the Arhata [Jaina] faith ” ) yields an intelligible 
meaning. The letter with a short vertical stroke appearing above the right extension of the 
horizontal base line resembles the third letter after Hathisdha in 1. 2 which Prinsep reads 
no, Cunningham reads nd, and Indraji and Banerji read po. It resembles the third letter of 
pdpundti in I. 1 (1. 3), and the first letter of nagart in I. 4 (1. 5), see PI. 1, JBORS, Vol, 
III, Part IV, p. 472. 

2. Prinsep reads Kaliniga-, Cunningham, Kaltmgdnam, Indraji and Banerji correctly 
read Kdlitpgdnam. 

3. The first letter is represented in Kittoe’s fascimile as ya, and the second letter 
is not at all noticed. Cunningham is the first to correctly read •samandnnm. In Dutta's 
estampage, the lower half of the letter ma is missing on account of abrasion. 

4. Prinsep reads Iona, rendering it “excavated.” Cunningham and Indraji read 
lenam. Banerji correctly reads Jenaip. 


Q * * 


( 55 ) 
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5. Priusep reads kadatani, mistaking the second letter ri for da. It seems to appear, 
at first sight, as da. Caniiingham is the first to correctly read Ttariiam. 

6. Prinsep reads rajtno. Bat Kittoe’s facsimile has clearly] the d-mark in the first 
letter. 

7. Prinsep reads lasa Kittoe’a facsimile showsThe traces of four letters which are 

clearly set forth in the eyc-copies of Cunningham and Indraji, Both Cunningham and 
Indraji read Lalakasa. In Dutta’s estampage, as noted by Banerji, “ the d-mark is more 
prominent in the second syllable than in the first.” 

8. Prinsep reads hethtiuhasampanoiasa. Kittoe's facsimile has hetliisehasam, 
Cunningham reads hathisahanainpanatasa ; Indraji, Hatkisahasa papotasa, suggesting 
that the intended name must hare been Hathiulha; Banerji, Hatkisahasa papotasa, 
suggesting that the intended name is either Hathisihasa or Hathisaha. The inscribed 
surface of the original stone distinctly shows that the four letters after Hathisaha or 
Hathis[t2ha are sam-pa-{n)a-ta-sa. It showed the same even a century ago when Kittoe 
prepared a facsimile of it. It is certain that the third letter may be read as (p)d but by 
no means as (p)o. IVhen the fourth letter is a clear ta, we need not presume it to be a 
mysterious transformation from ya, in order to make out sa inpanagasa {sarpanagasya) 
after Hathisaha or Hathis['i'}ha. For a similar compound in which a noun is preceded and 
followed by two adjectives qualifying it, cf. bakata-samana-suvihtta in I. 15. 

9. Prinsep reads only the first letter as ya. Kittoe’s facsimile has ya. una. Cun- 
ningham reads co tmo. Indraji aud Banerji correctly read dhutuna. Jayaswal fails to 
find out in Dhutina the name Dhuti{ -Sk. Dhrsti) of King Lalaka's daughter. 

10. Cunningham reads only the first letter as ca. Indraji proceeds so far as cakavati. 
Banerji hits the goal by reading cakavatino. 

11. Prinsep reads the last three letters as velasa. Indraji reads the last five letters 
as Kharavelasa. Banerji reads all the seven letters as stri-Khdratelasa. 

12. Prinsep reads mahi pita ; Cunningham, muhi pi4a. Indraji correctly reads inahi- 
sina, 

13. Prinsep reads kada ; Cunningham, Idda ; Dutta’s estampage bears out Banerji’s 
reading kantaip. 



TEXT AS IT BEADS IX THE OEIGINAL 

^T#?r a^T^(5T) 5inf%‘»nsT [,— j 

't]w^n-(5i)T?Hr ^gsri 1%ft- 

^t«ner [i] 


TEXT AS IT READS IN PALI 

^T%Fi5T ^JT’JTisi %»ir gfifor [,] 

JTf^ftRT ^iftrf [l] 

TEXT AS IT READS IN SANSKRIT 

R^wi: ^Wwr: 5jrif?:fi[ ,— ]^=3l 

?r^[f ^^cir w 

[i] 


TRANSLATION 

The cave has been made for the Kalinga recluses • of the Arhata 
(Jain) faith, ^ — caused to be made by the chief queen of His Graceful 
Majesty Kharavela, the (King) Overlord of Kalinga, — by the daughter of 
the high-souled ® King Lalarka * Hastisaha or Hastisiipha. 


I. Treating samanonaw as a Genitive case, one must translate: “ The save of the 
Kalinga recluses of the Arhata (Jain) faith. ” 

( 67 ) 


* * 
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2. Adoptiog the loading /tra/iawfa-pa4ddaya, one may translate with Sten Konow 
andLuders: “In honour of;’’ and adopting Arahamta-pasadiyam, one may translate: 
" By the grace of the Arhator Arhats, this (cave).” 

3. The word sampanata is equated with the Sk. sampanndtma, which literally means 
“self-endowed,” “ one whose self has prospered by the attainment of desired objects.” 
For the meaning sampanndtma, c/. ChSndogya Upanijad, Vllf, 3 : Yam yam antam abhi- 
kamo bhavati, yam kdmam kamayate so'sya samkalpad eva samuttisthati, tena sampanno 
mahiyate. Sankara explains sampanna thus : abhipretdrthapraptyd ca sampanno. 

4. L[d](dfca or Ldldrka means “glorious like the rising sun,” apparently as an 
earlier synonym of BalMitya. For the use of La'.&ka as a biruda, cf. Yasalalaka-Tissa 
occurring in the Mahavaipsa (XXXV. 50) as the name of a king of Ceylon. But it may 
not bo going too far to treat Ldldka as a local epithet signifying that Hastisaha or 
Hastisiipha was ‘ the snn of Lala.” 




No. Ill 


INSCRIPTION OF KADAMPA OR KUDEPA 
RELATING TO 
THE PATALAPURA CAVE 




INSCRIPTION OF KADAMPA-KUDEPA 


The followin^r ‘ rcc-nnl i.*- on a lai'-pil haiiil hetwtuii the lliird 

and fourth doors from the left’ in the verandah of the louu’r -itorev of 
the iManeapur! i;roap of tliree eaves wliieh are ile~ionated hv Mr 
Fergnsson and Haja iiajendra Lala Mitra as \ aikuni hapnra, I’iitalapura 
and \amapura. 'J’liert; is ever\ reason for lulievino that the inscription 

was meant to record the excavation and ih di. atiuii of the second ea\e of tins 

interesting oroiip In siri- Kadaiiipa or sui-Kiidejia, the Sovran Lord of 
Kalihga, who may have been eitliei the cunlenijiorarv .u- immediate siicies- 
sor of siri-KhSravela. 

The text i« baseil upon Majoi Kittoe’s facsimile read and reiirodiieed 
by James Prinsep in JASII, old senes, \ ol. \'l, PI. L\ II, Cave No. f. 
miscalled Manikjuira; Uajendra Lala Mitra’s cop\ ol Prinsej'’s tiaiiseript 
in his .-liitiqtiifiex (Jn.w.i, \o|. II. j,. ii; . .■\lexaiider i 'niinini;hatn’s 

hanrl-cop.\ lepiodiieed in f nniinti ! tulw n 'im , old s(U'if*s, 

^ol. I. PI. WII, ( iivf / iiii'iii/lt J M am !, /ill I •! : Hhag.^aiilal Iiidraji’s 
eye-coiiy reproduced in ./-Ca dn (■■an/ns I „lr, itahn.ia/ ,lr> Uni’ii'a/- 

isfe'i, Part III, Sec. II ; Liidei-s’ An' -/' iWali.m in HI, 

^ ol. X, Appendix, No. 1 •'} 1-7, (,’av e called lda.\a”in .Mahcajiiiri-gumpha; 
llandas Dutta’s inked impression read and leprodnceil bv Ii. 1). Hatierji 
in LI, ^ ol. XIII, f ilnijnjiii 'iihl Khuinl.i'ini ('■iir / //yC/e/n', PI. I, 
No. II, Cave denoted by the e.xiiression '* Mahcajiiiii i a\e — Lower ''torv, 
front all ; and, above all, L. ( add\’s east prcscrvid in tlic Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 


r 01 ) 




INSCRIPTION OF KADAMPA-KUDEPA 


TEXT 

Airasa ' maharajasa Kalinigadliipatinn iiiahri(iTieglia)- 
vaha(nasa)^ Kadanipa slrlno^ lenam*" [ ] 

1. Prinsop, Rajeiidra l.ala Mirniarid IruJraji r**ad Vt'rofo, Pruieiji , 

which i? imjxissibie Cunnir.^'ham, JayahWal and Sten Koiiow le.nl Aiuixi. 1 am '^trunj^ly 
inclined to read the royal epitlmt aIm) IVfiva. The fii-nt h'ttei Im’-ith fin* chjHcst 
poflfiible resemblance to the tirat letter of the name Kai/jniatl in tin* Pabhosa iriFcnpi ions 
of Ala^hasena edited by Fuhrer in Ef. Vol. !I. 

2. Prinsep ronda KalifngadUijfattiuf* : Cuiuun<?liam Knlung'hih>}»ttinr>, Indraji is 
the first to correctly read Kulimg^Jhtptifhio. 

3. Prinsep loads only the first letter a-^ mn. Cnunin^diam rendB luahnineylKn ah<m>> ; 
Indraji, mnhdmeghat ahnnd ; Banorji correctly, mahiimeghavuhnnann. 

4. Prinsep reads K<i‘h}yi. Cunningham reads the last two letiem depn, Indraji 
and Liiders road the name as Vakadepa. Baiiorji reads Kudepa. In Duttu’s eatampaj'e 
and in the cast one may read the first letter as Ku or A’ 't, hut Ido not soo ho\T tho 
second letter tnight be read as d^>. The second letter is unmistakably de or dam. 

5. Banerji is perfectly justified in reading' as it apjicars in Dutta's estampage 

or in the cast. But there is nothing to prevent one readint.' with Prinsep and 

others. 

6 Prinsep and Rajendra Lala Mitra wrongly read Ivtiam. 


(63 ) 



TEXT AS IT P.EADS IN THE ORIGINAL 

(l?q-f%fT^ ^ qi) [i] 

TEXT AS IT READS IN PALI 

qi^fl^ qi^-f%f^^ ( ^%q-f%r^ ?ffl qi ) ^ [l] 

TEXT AS IT READS IN SANSKRIT 

( q^T€7 Tfq qi ) w^TTT5n?r qtf^srf^qn^mqT^qw 
ffq qr ) ^q [| | 

TRANSLATION 

The cave (which is an excavation) of His Lordly Graceful Majesty 
Kadampa or Kudepa, the Great King, the Sovran Lord of Kalihga, 
whose vehicle is Mahamegha (the great eloud-like state-elephant). 


( 04 ) 



No. lY 

INSCRIPTION OP VADUKHA OR VARIKHA 
RELATING TO 


THE YAMAPURA CAYE 




INSCRIPTION OF VAPUKHA-VARIKHA 


The following inscription, consisting of one line, ‘ is incised on the 
right wall of the verandah of the lower story, to the right of the entrance 
to the righthand side-chamber of the main wing ’ of the Mancapuri 
group of three caves designated Vaikunthai)ura, Patalapura and Yamapura 
by Mr. Fergusson and B3ja Itajendra Lala Mitra. There is every reason 
for believing that the inscription was meant to be a record of the excava- 
tion and dedication of the third cave of this group by Prince Vafjukha or 
Varikha. 

The text is based upon Major Kittoe’s facsimile read and reproduced 
by James Prinsep in JASil, ' Id series, Vol. VI, PI. LVII, Cave No. 7 
miscalled Msnikpura cave; Kajendra Lala Mitra’s copy of Prinsep’s 
transcript in his Anliquitien of Ontsa, Vol. II, p. 16 ; Alexander Cunning- 
ham’s eye-copy reproduced in Corpta Inacripfionum Indicarum, old series, 
Vol. I, PI. XVII, Cave No. 8 miscalled Manikpura Cave; Bhagwanlal 
Indraji’s eye-copy reproduced in Acles du Sixieme Congres International ties 
Orient ilistes, Part III, Sec. II ; Liiders’ List of Br ah mi Inscriptions in El, 
Vol. X, Appendix, No, 1348, Cave called Udayagiri Mancapuri-gumphS ; 
Hari Das Dutfa’s inked impression read and reproduced by R. D Banerji 
in El, Vol. XIII, Udagogiri and Khandagiri Cave Inscriptions, PI. I, No. 
Ill ; and, above all, A. E. Caddy’s east jireserved in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 


( 67) 




INSCRIPTION OF YADUKHA-YARIKHA 


TEXT 

Kuraaro ' -Vadukhasa * lenam® [.] 


^ Banerji rightly points oat that the d-stroke in the second letter is added to the middle 
instead of the top. This phenomenon may be obseryed also in some instances afforded 
by the Hathi-Gumpha inscription. The o-stroke in the third letter is quite distinct. It 
is difficnlt to decide all at once whether the retention of the singular masculine Nominatire 
case-ending in Kumaro, the first word of a compound, is a dialectical peculiarity or a 
mistake of the mason-engraver In one of the Barhut JStaka-Iabels we have Sufato- 
gahuto-Jalaka, but in another, Miga-Jdtakani. 

’ Prinsep wrongly reads Vattakasa j Cnuningham, Vaddakasa or Vadttkasa. Indraji 
is the first to read Vat^ukhasa. Regarding the second letter, Banerji remarks: “The 
medial u in Vadiikha is very small in size but quite distinct ” ; and regarding the third 
letter, he observes that here the kha “ has neither a triangle nor a circle at its base.” 
It is not impossible that the intended name is Faritha, the «-stroke being only an accidental 
chisel mark. It is remarkable how Prinsep and Cunningham have mistaken ri for da 
in the inscription of Khdravela’s chief queen, the Inscription No. II. 

Prinsep and RSjendit Lala Mitra wrongly read lonam. 


( 69 ) 



TEXT AS IT READS IN THE ORIGINAL 

ITHTCt Tfa ^ [l] 

TEXT AS IT READS IN PlLI 

ff?T m ^ [l] 

TEXT AS IT READS IN SANSKRIT 

( ^=^€7 ^ lI] 

TRANSLATION 

The cave (which is an excavation) of Prince Va(Iukha^ or Varikha.* 

‘ Vadukha is apparently a pet name of the prince like Tivala in Asoka’s “ Queen’s 
Edict.” 

’ Vartkha may be equated with Varekfa, and taken to mean “ one of excellent look.” 


( 70 ) 



No. Y 

INSCRIPTION OF VADUKHA OR VARIKHA 
IN THE CHOTA-HaTHIGUMPHA 




INSCRIPTION OP VADUKHA-VARIKHA 


The following inscription noticed for the lirst time by Mr. A. E. 
Caddy, when he was taking easts of the inscriptions of this class for the 
Indian Museum, Caleutta, “ consists,” says Mr. R. D. Banerji, “ of a single 
line, very much mutilated, on the outer face of the tympanum of the arch 
over the doorway.” 

The text is based upon Hari Das Dutta’s inked impression read and 
reproduced by R.'D. Banerji in El, Vol. XIII, Udayagiri and Khandagiri 
Inscriptions, PI. II, No. IX, the cave called Chota-Hathigumpha. 

I regret that Caddy’s east of the inscription, which Mr. Banerji saw 
in the Calcutta Museum, is no longer to be seen there. 
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(73> 




INSCRIPTION OF YADUKHA-YARIKHA 


TEXT 

? ? kha ? ? ? sa ' lenara [.] 


1. Banerji doubtfully reads the first three letters as Agikha. The first letter might 
be read as Ya or Ta, but never as A. The second letter looks like du or ri, even like ta 
or sa, but never like gi. The letter after kha might be made out as ka or /.[«]. The 
next letter which was probably ma has been split up into two parts, one appearing as da 
and the other as na. The letter immediately before so seems to have been ra, I shall 
not be surprised if the record was meant to read Vadakha (Yarikha) knmarasa lenam [.] 




TEXT AS IT READS IN THE ORIGINAL 


?? W ??? ^ [l] 

TEXT AS IT READS IN PILI 

?? ??? ^ [l] 

TEXT AS IT READS IN SANSKRIT 

?? ^ ??? ^ 512151 [l] 

TRANSLATION 

The cave (which is an excavation) of Prince Vacjukha or Varikha (?). 


( 76 ) 



No. YI 


INSCRIPTION OF CULAKAMMA 
OVER THE DOORWAY OF THE SARPA-GUMPHa OR 

SNAKE-CAVE 




INSCRIPTION OF CULAKAI^IMA 


The following “ inscription, consisting of one line, is incised,'” says 
Mr. R. D. Banerji, ” over the doorway of the Sarpagumpha, which is very 
close to the Bada-Hathigumpha (No. 14 of the plan published in the 
Bengal District Gazetteer, Puri).” 

Regarding the cave which is a notable excavation on Udayagiri, Raja 
Rajendra Lala Mitra in his Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. II, p. 3C, says : 

” Retracing our steps now to the west of the Hathi-Gumpha, the 
first cave worthy of notice occurs on the most protruding ledge of the 
fracture between the Udayagiri and the Khandagiri hills. It is remark- 
able for having in front, on the top of its entrance, a rude carving of the 
hood of a three-headed cobra, whence its name Ajagara-Gumpha — ajagara, 
a serpent able to swallow (gara) a goat (aja). Under the hood of the 
serpent, the cave is cut in the form of a cube of 4 ft. with a door just 
large enough to admit a man crawling in, and framed in the usual style.” 

For a similar authentic description of Sarpa-Gumpha, see Mr. Mano 
Mohan Ganguly’s Orissa and Her Remains — Ancient and Mediaeval, p. 46, 
where one reads : 

“ It is a small cave consisting of a single cell and a verandah ; the 
latter having in the front tympanum of the door, the carving of the hood 
of a three-headed serpent, and hence the name. The level of the verandah 
is higher than the ground in front. Drs. Fergusson and Burgess (in 
their Cave Temples of India, p. 697), have taken the Tiger and the 
Serpent Caves to be ‘ the oldest sculptured caves in the hills.’’ This cave 
is important for containing an inscription, which, however, does not throw 
any light on the probable date of its construction.” 

The text is based upon Major Kittoe’s facsimile read and reproduced 
by James Prinsep in JASB, old series, Vol. VI, PI. LVII, Cave No. 1 
called Snake-Cave •, Rajendra Lala Mitra’s copy of Prinsep’s transcript in 
his Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. II, p. 30 ; Alexander Cunningham’s hand- 
copy reproduced in Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, old series, Vol. I, 
PI. XVII, Cave No. -I called Snake-t'ave ; Liiders’ List of Brdhnl Inscrip- 
tions in El, Vol. X, Appendix, No. 1349 : Hari Das Dutta’s inked im- 
pression read and reproduced by R. D. Banerji in El, Vol. XIII, Udaga- 
giri and Khandagiri Inscriptions, PI. I, ^"ol. IV, Cave called Sarpagumpha; 
and, above all, A. E. Caddy’s east preserved in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 

( 79 ) 




INSCRIPTION OF CULAKAMMA 

TEXT 

Culaka[m]masa^ Kothajeya^ ca [pasado]^ [ . ] 

1. In Dutta's inked impression, the letter a appears to be le, the letter fca to be ko, 
and the letter ma to be me or mo. These vowel-marks must at once be dismissed as 
chisel-marks or fissures- Kittoe need not be blamed for having represented kammasa as 
kammesa. Cunningham reads Cuiaknmjnasa. But the it-mark attached to the first letter 
is prominent. Sten Konow says, “ The first word looks like Culakemesa, owing to the 
abrasions on the inscrihed surface. The estampage seems to read Culakremesa." 

2. Prinsep and Rajendra Lala Uitra read kothajaya. Cunningham reads kothajayd ; 
lifiders, kofkdjevd i and Banerji, kochdjeya. 

3. The occurrence of the Copulative Conjunction ca is indicative of the loss of another 
word, which seems t g be no other than pasado=pdsado. 
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( 81 ) 



TEXT AS IT BEADS IN THE OKIGINAL 


[‘] ^ ^ [l] 


TEXT AS IT READS IN PALI 

^ tn^T^ [i] 

TEXT AS IT READS IN SANSKRIT 

[rttit?:] [i] 

TRANSLATION 

The facade’ and the unconquerable* cells (which are the noeritorious 
works) of Culakamma (Ksudrakarma).* 


1. Baiierji agrees with Prinsep, Rajendra Lala Mitra and Cunningham in rendering 
pasddu ( = pa8dda) ‘ temple or palace.’ But it seems that a temple or palace is too high 
an honour to be accorded, in all cases, to any part of a cave-construction. What seems 
to have been meant by pasada or pusada here is a frontal outer construction consisting 
of a roofed, pillared and ornamented verandah and having the appearance i f a palace. 
Pasada or Pasada is the same word in sound and meaning as faqade. 

2. Koth&jeya is treated as a sandhi joining i;otha and ajeyd- Here * uncont^uerable,’ as 
suggested by Prinsep, rather means impregnable, than ‘ unequalled ’ or ‘ unsurpassable.’ 
Banerji observes ; “ Kotha and Jeya have been separated by Dr. Luders, most probably 
beoanse (the compound kothajeija) is followed by the conjunction cu, kotha, Sk. Kosjha, is 
still in use in modern vernaculars to denote a brick or stone-built house or chamber, or even 
a fort, .fei/d may have a technical meaning and may denote the verandah or some other 
part, while kotha denotes the main chamber. But it is also possible to take it in 
another way, in which there is a sandhi between this word and ajeya, ‘ unconquerable ’ 
qualifying kotha or kotha. The only difficulty is the use of the conjunction.” The 
suggested difficulty can be removed, if it be assumed that the conjunction was followed 
by a word like pasado or pasddo. It is quite possible that jeya is a separate technical 
term denoting some kind of building work. Of. jpyalah kdrapitah in the inscription 
No. V from Northern Gujarat, El, Vol. II. The term kofhSJeya may ' be taken to mean 
either ‘ a cellular shed ’ or ‘ chambers with arched entrances.’ 

3. According to Prinsep, Rajendra Lala Mitra and F. W. Thomas, Cii;aSam,na = 
Cidakarma, which is apparently absurd. I agree with Lfiders in equating the Prakrit 
form of the name with the Sk. Ksudrakarma. 


( 82 ) 



No. YII 


INSCRIPTION OF CULAKAMMA 

IN pavana-gumpha otherwise called 

HARIDAS-GUMPHA. 




INSCKIPTION OF CULAKAMMA 

The following “record,” says Mr. ii. D. Banerji, “consists of a 
single line and is incised over one of the three entrances to the main 
chamber of the cave from the verandah. The characters belong to the 
first century B. C. and are distinctly later in form than those of the 
Mancapurl inscriptions (meaning Nos. II-IV).” 

Of the cave itself which is an excavation on the Udayagiri hill, we 
have the following useful information from Raja Rajendra Lala Mitra’s 
Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. II, p. 30: 

“Immediately to the north of the Elephant-Cave (Hathi-Gumpha) 
there is a small excavation which is known under the name of Pavana- 
Gumpha or the ‘ Cave of Purification.' It is of no importance whatever 
as a work of art.” 

The text is based upon Major Kittoe’s facsimile read and reproduced 
by James Prinsep in JASB, old series, Vol. VI, PI. LVII, Cave No. 5 
called Pawan-Cave; Uajendra Lala Mitra's copy of Prinsep’s transcript 
in his Antiquities of Orma, Vol. II, p. 30; Alexander Cunningham’s 
hand-copy reproduced in Corpus Inscriptionnm Indicarum, old series, 
Vol. I, Pi. XVII, Cave No. 6 called Pawan-Cave ; Liiders’ List of Brahml 
Inscriptions in El, Vol. X, Appendix, No. 1353, Cave called Haridas- 
gumpha ; Hari Das Dutta’s inked impression read and reproduced by 
R. D. Banerji in El, Vol. XIII, Udayaqiri and Khandagiri Inscriptions. 
Pl. II, No. VI, Cave called Haridas Cave; and, above all, A. E. Caddy’s 
east preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


(85 ) 




INSCRIPTION OF CULAKAMMA 

TEXT 

Culaka[m]masa ^ pasato^ kothaje(ya) ^ ca*[.] 


1. Prinsep and Bajendra Lala Mitra read Culaliamasi. Cunningham reads 
Culakrammasa ; Banerji Culakramnsa. I cannot conceive of the occurrence of a letter 
such as kra, in this series of Jain Cave inscriptions. 

2. Prinsep and Bajendra Lala Mitra read pnseta. Kittoe’s facsimile has pasetd, 
Cunningham and Banerji read pnsdto. The correct reading must be either pasdto or 
pasStd, pasdto deserving to be treated as a noun, which is the equivalent of pasddo 
{or pdsado), and pusdfd deserving to be treated as an adjective qualifying kothd. 

3. Prmsep and Bajendra Lala Mitra read Kothaja(ja). Cunningham reads kuthdja. 
Liiders rea&s kothdjeyd ; Banerji Kothdjeyd. 

4. If it be that a word is effaced after the conjunction ca, the reading of the 
inscription must be this : Culaka[£p]nia3a pasats kothaje(ya) ca [pasado] [.], the 
word posdtd being an adjective qualifying kothd. 


( 87 ) 



TEXT AS IT READS IN THE ORIGINAL 


^31WgT ^ [l] 

TEXT AS IT READS IN PALI 

’fSraWW tlTOT^ [l] 

TEXT AS IT READS IN SANSKRIT 

^5^4^ tlTHT?: [l] 

TRANSLATION 

The facade ‘ and the unconquerable cells (which are the naeritorious 
works) of Ksudrakarma. 


1. In the cast, as well as in Hari Das Datta’s estampage, the word is pasato. There 
is absolutely no a-mark in the first letter. If pasato be a phonetic equivalent of pasddo, 
and the clear estampage of this inscription guarantee the certainty of the reading pasato, 
it is to be seen whether pasato or pasddo is the same word as pasddo or prasddah, or 
it is a word to be equated with a word like pmcchadah, meaning a projecting cover, 
that is, a ‘ verandah with an overhanging roof.’ Sten' Konow suggests : " If we should 
read pasddo (or pasato), this word is perhaps Sk. prasdda, a gift.” To my mind, the 
use of the word in the sense of a gift is altogether out of the question. Such a wor4 
with such a meaning cannot fit in with the context. 


( 88 ) 




No. YIII 

INSCRIPTION OF KAMMA AND KHINA 
TO THE LEFT OF THE 

DOORWAY OF THE SARPA-GUMPHA OR SNAKE-CAVE 


is 




INSCRIPTION OF KAMMA-KHINA 


The following “ record,” says Mr. R. D. Banerji, “consists of two 
lines and the characters used in it are about a century later in date than 
those of the other epigraph in this cave (Sarpagumpha). The characters 
belong to the first century B.C.” 

The text is based upon Major Kittoe’s facsimile read and reproduced 
by James Prinsep in JASB, old series, Vol. VI, PI LVII, Cave No. 2 
called Snake-cave ; Rajendra Lala Mitra’s copy of Prinsep’s transcript 
in his Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. IT, p. 30; Alexander Cunningham's 
hand-copy reproduced iu Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, old series, Vol. I, 
PI. XVII, Cave No. 3 called Snake-Cave ; Liiders’ List of Brahmi 
Inscriptions in El, Vol. X, Appendix, No. 1350; and Hari Das Dutta’s 
inked impression read and reproduced by R. D. Banerji, in El, 
Vol. XIII, Udayagiri and Khandagiii Inscriptions, PI. II, No. I, Cave 
called Sarpagumpha. 


( 91 ) 




INSCRIPTION OF KAMMA-KHINA 


TEXT 

Karnmasa' (kotha)* ca Khi-fl l]-n(a)ya ' ca‘ pasado“ [.] [1 2]. 


1. Prinscp wrongly reads Kamesa. Kittoe's facsimile has Kamata. Cunningham 
reads Kamase-, Baaerji oorrectlv, Karnmasa. 

2 & 3. Prinaep reads rikhinaya ■, Cunningham, ra ..khi Naya(eo) ; Banerji, Balakhtnaya, 
Dutta’s estampage yields, at first sight, the reading suggested by Bansrji : Ealakh\aaya= 
Sk. Slaktndyah (F. W. Thomas), =doubtfally Uarakina (Liiders). But it is certain 
that the letter after khi is na or n[a]. Examining Dntta’s estampage closely, I detect 
that the second letter is ^hd. 

4 . Kittoe’s facsimile has ce, and Cunningham’s hand-copy eo. The o-mark 
appears also in Dutta’a inked impression, which is undoubtedly an abrasion. Banerji 
correctly reads ca, 

6. Prinaep, Rajendra Lala Mitra and Cunningham rend pasdde, which is incorrect. 
Kittoe's facsimile has pasdde, Dutta’s estampage, too, yields the reading pasddo. 
Sten Konow remarks: " Tho plate (reproducing Dutta’s estampage) has, however, pfisSds 
thongh the d-strokc is indistinct and perhaps erased.” 


(93) 





INSCRIPTION OF KAMMA-KHINA 


TEXT 

Kammasa* (kotha)* ca Khl-fl l]-n(a)ya ' ca^ pasado® [.] [1 2]. 


1. Prinsep wrongly reads Kamesa. Eittoe’s facsimile has Kamasa. Cnnningham 
reads Kamase-, Banerji correctly, Kammasa. 

2 & 3. Prinsep reads rikhinaya; Cnnningham, ra...khi Naya{co) ; Banerji, Halakhinaya. 
Dutta’s estampage yields, at first sight, the reading suggested by Banerji ; Halakhinaya= 
St. ^lakftidydh (F. W. Thomas), = doubtfully Harakina (Luders). But it is certain 
that the letter after kh% is tia or n[d]. Examining Dntta’s estampage closely, I detect 
that the second letter is thd. 

4. Eittoe’s facsimile has ce, and Cunningham’s hand-copy eo. The o-mark 
appears also in Dutta'a inked impression, which is undoubtedly an abrasion. Banerji 
correctly reads ea. 

5. Prinsep, Bajendra Lkla Mitra and Cnnningham read pa$ade, which is incorrect, 
Eittoe’s facsimile baa pasddo, Dntta’s estampage, too, yields the reading patddo. 
8ten Eonow remarks : “ The plate (reprodacing Dntta’s estampage) has, however, patddt 
though the d-stroke is indistinct and perhaps erased.” 


( 93 ) 




TEXT AS IT READS IN THE ORIGINAL 

^ ^ [l] 

TEXT AS IT READS IN PALI 

wffm ^j5T ^ ^ [t] 

TEXT AS IT READS IN SANSKRIT 

[i] 

TRANSLATION 

The cells (which are excavations) of Karma and the fa9ade (which 
is a meritorious work) of Khina. ' 


1, Accepting the reading Balaihinaya, one must render the record : ‘‘ The celU 
(or ohamberi which are eioavatione) of Karma and glak^na. 
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No. IX 


INSCRIPTION OP BHUTI 
IN THE VYaGHRA-GUMPHA OR TIGER-CAVE 




INSCRIPTION OF BHUTI 

The following “ record is incised,” says Mr. R D. Banerji, “ on the 
outer wall of the inner chamber of the Bagh or Tiger cave (No. 15 of the 
clan published in the Bengal District Gazetteer, Puri). It consists of two 
lines. The characters used are as old as the inscriptions in the Maficapurl 
cave and belong to the second century B.C.” 

Of the Bagh-Gumpha or Tiger-cave which is an excavation on the 
Udayagiri, we have the following interesting description in Raja Rajendra 
Lala Mitra’s Antiqidties of Orissa, Vol. II, p. 31 : — 

“ In size it is similar to the (Alakapura cave), but its exterior is cut 
into the shape of a tiger’s head. The distended jaws of the animal form 
the verandah, and the entrance to the cell occupies the place of the gullet. 
The head is remarkably well-formed, and the chiselling is excellent. Hy 
the right of the entrance (we have) a short inscription in the Lat (Asokan) 
character.” 

For a similar description of the cave, see Mr. Mano Mohan Ganguly’s 
Orissa and Her Remains — Ancient and Mediceval, pp. 45-46, where one 
reads : “ The Tiger cave, on the west of the Hati Gumpha is a small one 

consisting of a verandah, and a single cell. It is situated higher up the 
hill than the Ganesa or the Hati Gumpha. The roof of the front verandah 
is formed by the upper jaw of the animal. In this cave, the eye, nose and 
upper jaw of the tiger have been represented ; the two canine teeth on the 
two sides of the incisors have been showui ; the number of incisors is greater 
than what is noticed in the animals of the feline species. The cell is 
provided with one door flanked by pilasters resting on raised platforms and 
surmounted by a semi-circular arch-band. 

For a short description of the cave, see Dr. W. W. Hunter s Statistical 
Account of Beiujal, District of Pari and the Orissa Tributary States, p. 73. 

The text is based upon Major Kittoe’s facsimile read and reproduced 

by James Prinsep in J S old series, Vol. VI, PI. LVII, Cave No. 5, 
called Tiger-cave ; Rajendra Lala Mitra’s copy of Prinsep’s transcript in his 
Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. II, p. 31 ; Alexander Cunningham’s handcopy 
reproduced in Corjms Inscriptionum Indicarum, old series, Vol. 1, PI. XVII, 

( 97 ) 
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OLD BRAHMl INSCRIPTIONS 


Cave No. 4, called Tiger-cave ; Lviders’ List of Brahml Inscriptions, in 
El, Vol. X, Appendix, No. 1351 ; Hari Das Dutta’s inked impression 
read and reproduced by R. D. Banerji in El, Vol. XIII, Udayagiri and 
K/iandagiri Inscriptions, PI. II, No. 7, Cave called Bagh or Tiger Cave ; 
and, above all, A. E. Caddy’s cast preserved in the Indian Museum, 
r alcutta. 

The inscription is interposed between two symbols, a tree-symbol 
representing a vrksa-caitya or woodland-shrine and marking the commence- 
ment, and a Soastika marking the close. 



INSCRIPTION OF BHUTI 


TEXT 

Nagara^-akhadarnsa-[l l]-sa^ Bhutino® lenaip * [.] [1 2]. 


1. Frinsep, Rajendra LSla Mitra and Cunningham read Ugara. Liidera and Banerji 
correctly read Magara. 

2. Prinsep and Rajendra Lain Mitra wrongly read acedosa, aveda being taken to mean 

an anti-Vedist, and the Genitive case-ending sa being regarded as the initial of the donor’s 
name which they read Sasuvi. Cunningham reads ahhadasa and Banerji, akhadamsa, 
both agreeing with Prinsep and Rajendra Lala Mitra in treating the sixth case- ending set 
as the initial of the donor’s name which they read 5nhh5ti (Subhuti). Luders correctly 
reads ahhadamsasa. Banerji’s argument is ; There is plenty of space after the last 
letter of the first line and so it cannot be said that the possessive case-ending had to be 
incised in the lower line for want of space. Generally a mason does not mutilate words 
when there is no dearth of space.” Sten Konow’s counter-argument is : '' The two lines 

have been kept of the same length, and that is apparently the reason why the termination 
of akhadarnsasa has been written in L 2,” I find that, in spite of there being no dearth of 
space, the mason has written, in one of the Barliut inscriptions, the sixth case-ending in 
L 2 (Hnltzsch’s Bharhut Inscriptions in I. A. Vol. XXI, No. 90) : 

(1) Bhadata — Buiharakhitasa Satupaddna- 

(2) so ddnarn thabho. 

3. Prinsep and Rajendra Lala Mitra read Sasuvin ; Cunningham and Banerji, 
Sabhutino. Luders correctly reads Bhittno. Caddy’s cast, which I have carefully 
examined, clearly bears out Luders reading. 

4 . Prinsep and Rajendra Lala Mitra wrongly read lonom. 



TEXT AS IT BEADS IN THE OEIGINAL 


Ll] 

TEXT AS IT BEADS IN PALI 

^ [i] 

TEXT AS IT BEADS IN SANSKBIT 

[i] 

TRANSLATION 

The cave (which is an excavation) of the Town-judge ' Bhuti. 


* Nagara.oA'/ia(iafnsa is obviously the same official designation as Nof/aJo. Vii/o/ialafea 
or Mahamata~Nagalaf.a in ASoka’s First Separate Rock Edict, and ysgartka or NSgarika- 
Mahamatra in the Arthaeastra of Kantilya-Kan^alya, Bk. II, Ch, 36 and Bk. IT, Ch. 6. 


I )C ) 



No. X 


INSCRIPTION OF NAKIYA 
IN THE JAMBESVARA CAVE 




INSCRIPTION OF NlKIYA 

The following "record is incised,” says Mr. K. D. Banerji, “over one 
of the entrances to the inner chamber of the Jainbesvara Cave (No. 16 of 
the plan published in the Bengal District Gazetteer, Puri). The characters 
of the inscription are of the same age as those used in the Maneapiul ins- 
criptions.” The cave itself is one of the excavations on the L'dayagiri hill. 

The text is based upon Major Kittoe’s facsimile read and reproduced 
by James Prinsep in J A S B, old series, Vol. VI, PI. LV'II, Cave No. 4, 
termed a nameless cave ; Alexander Cunningham’s hand-copy reproduced 
in Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, old series, Vol. I, PI. XVII, Cave No. 
. 0 , termed a nameless cave ; Luders’ List of Brahm'i Inscriptions in BI, \'ol. 
X, -Appendix, No. 1352 ; and Hari Das Dutta’s inked impression read and 
rejiroduced by E. D. Banerji in El, Vol. XllI, Vdaijitgiri and Khnndojiri 
Inscriptions, PI. II, No. 8, Cave called Jambesvara ; and, above all, A. E. 
Caddy’s cast preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


(1081 




INSCRIPTION OF NAKIYA 


TEXT 

Mahamadasa ’ Bariyaya ^ Nakiyasa® lena[m] * [.] 


1. Prinsep reads Mapama'/ati ; Cunningham, Mipamadasa', LSders. Mahamadasa ; 
Banerji, Mahamadasa. Banerji is of opinion that the a in dd is auperfliious. I think that 
the d-stroke is an appearance rather than a reality. 

2. Prinsep reads bakdya (Va); Cunningham, bdniyaya ■, Lfiders, 6driy«ya ; Banerji, 
too, bartydya, treating it as a mistake for bhdriydya. I take Bartya to be the name of a 
locality, the native place of the donor, or the name of a lady donor, 

3. Princep reads (Y a)ndkiyasa ; LDdors, Kdkiyasa, Cunningham and Banerji 
correctly read Sakiyasa. A'dAi, according to Liiders, or Xdkiya, according to Banerji, is 
the name of the wife of MahSmada. Had it been so, there would have been a feminine 
Genitive case-ending uya in the declension of Adkior \dkiya. But we have, instead of 
hiakiyaya, a masculine Genitive form Sdkiyata. I take Kakiya to be the name of tba 
donor, Bdnya to be his native place, and Mahamada to be his official designation, or all the 
three of them to be personal names. 

4. Prinsep wrongly reads loya. 
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TEXT AS IT BEADS IN THE OEIGINAL 


tw[*] [il 

TEXT AS IT BEADS IN PALI 

^ ) ^rf^Tsr sfifircre^ [i] 

TEXT AS IT BEADS IN SANSKBIT 

^ ) ^T^im: STT^^7 [ll 

TRANSLATION * 

The cave (which is an excavation) of the High Functionary ’ Nakiya 
of Bariya.’ 


* Another possible rendering is ; — 

“ The cave (which is an excavation) of Mahamada, Banya and Nakiya.” 

1. Both Liiders and Banerji take Mahamada to be the personal name of a man whose 
wife 'Aoki or Nakiya dedicated the cave in question. .Mahamada seems to me to be the 
same official designation as the Pali Mahdmatta or the Sk. Mahamdtra, which literally 
means “ Great-measure" or ‘‘ Magnate.” 

2. Nakiya is evidently the same name as the Pali Ndgita. 

3. I am unable to identify the locality. It must be some place, a village or a town 
in Kaliipga 



No. XI 

INSCRIPTION ON THE 4RCHITRAVE 
OUTSIDE THE ANANTA-GUMPHA 




ANANTA-GUMPHA INSCEIPTION 

The following “inscription is incised,” says Mr. R. D. Banerji, “ on 
the architrave outside, between the left antse and the first pillar. The 
characters of this inscription are certainly later than those used in the in- 
scription in Tatwa Cave, No. 2. No other notice of this inscription has been 
published except that which has appeared in Mr. Mon Mohan Chakra- 
vartti’s A’otes on the Remains in Dhauli and in the Caves of Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri'' 

The following description of the cave with which the inscription is 
associated is an extract from Mr. Mano Mohon Ganguly’s Orissa and Her 
Remains — Ancient and Mediccval, pp. 56-60 : — 

“ The Ananta-Gumpha (which is the most important cave on the 
Kharidagiri Hill) consists of an ante-chamber (24' x 7') having a covered 
verandah 26' x 7' in front. The ceiling of the chamber at the rear is 
curved, the rise of the arch or curve being about a foot ; originally there 
were four doors leading to the room ; these have been reduced to two doors, 
and one window. The doorways are surmounted by circular arches ending 
in horizontal bands at the springing. Two fillets of the circular band 
enclose ornamental figures. The horizontal friezes resemble those noticed 
in Rani Nur and Ganesa Cave. The crown of the arches is formed by the 
interlaced tails of serpents.” “ A long line of Buddhist rails runs over the 
arches unlike those in Rani Nur and Ganesa cave broken at intervals by 
battlemented pyramids, the like of which we notice in the Bharhut sculp- 
tures. On the back wall of the ante-chamber are carved the characteristic 
Bauddha symbols of Swastika, Trisula, etc., and also a standing figure of 
Buddha (?). The tympana of the arches are carved with representations of 

various scenes. The scene of Gaja-Lak:^ml...is exquisitely beautiful 

The pilasters by the sides of the doorways have striking features charac- 
terised by animal capitals and a profusion of sculptures not noticed else- 
where in the locality.” 

“We agree with Drs. Fergusson and Burgess in detecting similarity 
between the sculptures of the Ananta-Gumpha and those of the Bharhut 

Stupa, built sometime between the 2nd and 3rd cent. B.C the probable 

period of the excavation of the cave cannot be earlier than the third 
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century B.C., and not second or third century A. D. as fixed by Beglar in 
the Arehii-ologieal Survey of India, Vol. XIII (p. 81).” 

The text is based upon Hari Das Dutta’s inked impression read and 
reproduced by li. D. Banerji in El, Vol. XIII, Udayajiri and Khandayiri 
Inscriptions, PI. II, No. XI, the cave called Aiiantaguaipha, and A. E. 
Caddy’s east preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 



ANANTA-GUMPHA INSCRIPTION 

TEXT 

ji '-pp- saman[a]nain“ leuara [.] 


1. The letters representing' the openin'? words of tlie insciiption ure irrevocably lo.^t. 

2. The stone is peeled off and ''hows just the socket^ of three letters whicli are read 
by Banerji as Dohada. 1 doubt veiy much the c<jrrectnes8 of fetich a rt'adin^'. Ariv one 
attemptin'? to ^'uess the letters from the outlines cf the sockets is aj»t to glide into a fatal 
error Aii\how, the outline of the first socket re&embles rather that of sa than that of do. 

or is the word which may be suppose<l to ha\e preceded snuiavanani in 

an inscription of this kind. 

3 sania^anam in Dutta’s cstampaire. 


fill 




TEXT AS IT BEADS IN THE OEIGINAL 

[—]??? ¥?nr[T]sT tw[l] 

TEXT AS IT BEADS IN PALI 

[—]??? tw [i] 

TEXT AS IT BEADS IN SANSKBIT 

[—]??? [l] 

TRANSLATION 

The cave (which is excavated for) the recluses [of Kalihga?] [ 
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INSCRIPTION ON THE ROCK 
OUTSIDE THE VERANDAH OF 
THE ANANTA-GUMPHa 




ANANTA-GUMPHA INSCRIPTION 

The following “ record,” says Mr. R. D. Banerji, *' is incised on the 
rock outside the verandah of the Anantagumpha.” 

The text is based upon Liiders’ List of Brahml Inscriptions in El, Vol, 
X, Appendix, No. 1343 ; Mon Mohan Chakravartti's Notes on the 
Remains in Dhauli and in the Caves of V dayagiri and Khandagiri ) and 
Hari Das Dutta^s inked impression read and reproduced by R. D. Banerji 
in El, Vol. XIII, TJ dayagiri and Khandagiri Inscriptions, PI. II, No. XII, 
Cave called Anantagumpha. 




ANANTA-GXJMPHA -^^^fiJCRIPTION 
TEXT 

l—y ko(th)aje(ya) “[— ]“ [.j 


1. Tt may be safely assumed that a few letters recording the name of the donor or 
donors are missing. 

2. Mon Mohan Chakrabartti reads Dajacara. Eanerji differing, remarks: “It is 
really something like a mason’s mark. There are three symbols, of which a central one is 
the Brahml letter j'a, while the other two may resemble, but are not, letters.” It is not 
too much to say that Banerji’s is a cheap e.xplanation, which has the merit of avoiding any 
difficulty that confronts a man attempting to read an old Brahml inscription wherein the 
letters are effaced and obscured. As far as I can make out, the first letter is Ka or ko. 
The second letter is a fissured tha. The third letter is distinctly je. And the fourth 
letter is an obscured ya. 

3. If the proposed reading hothajeya he correct, it is easy to understand that it was 
followed by the conjunction co and a word like pasado or pasado. 


TEXT AS IT EEA]5s IX THE OEIGIXAL 

[•..] [— j [i] 

TEXT AS IT EEADS IN PALI 

[...] [— ] [l] 

TEXT AS IT EEADS IN SANSKEIT 

[...] [— ] [l] 

TRANSLATION 

The [ — ] unconquerable cells* (which are the meritorious works of) [ — ]. 


1. In commenting on pasdta and kothd occurring in the Inscription No. VII, Banerji 
observes: “It is interesting to note that here two words denoting almost the same thing, 
i.e., pasato (Sk, prasada and kothd or kolha, have been used, and that we here find the 
word pasddo. The Sarpagumpha has only one small chamber but the Haridasgumpha has 
a verandah, a large inner chamber with three doorways and one small side chamber on 
each side. So it is quite possible that the word pasdto refers to the main chamber and the 
word ko/hd to the side chambers.” I am unable to accept such a suggestion for the simple 
reason that the word kothd, as plural form of kotha, denotes all the cells or chambers, and 
that there is not a word to denote the verandah which is an outer construction. 




No. XIII 


INSCRIPTION IN THE TATTVA-GUMPHI No. 1 




TATTY A-GUMPHA INSCRIPTION 


The following “ inscription is written or painted/’ says Mr. R. D. 
Banerji, “ on the back wall of the inner chamber of the cave (the Tatwa- 
gumpha, No. 1), and on prolonged examination I found that, in addition 
to a row of letters which I cannot make out, it was a repetition of the 
Indian alphabet/’ 

These observations of Mr. Banerji led me to examine Mr. Hari Das 
Dutta’s estampage closely, and have ultimately enabled me to detect an 
inscription consisting of one line and a table of Brahml alphabet consisting 
of no less than six rows of letters. The table has been separately present- 
ed as the last of the present series (No. XV) of inscriptions in the eaves on 
the Udayagiri and Khandagiri hills. 

The text is based upon Hari Das Dutta’s inked impression reproduced 
by R. D. Banerji in El, Vol. XIII, Udayagiri and Khandagiri Inscriptions, 
PI. II, No. XIII, Cave called Tatwagumpha No. 1, 
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TATTYA-GUMPHA INSCRIPTION 


TEXT 

???? ripu(tasa) kaya 


???? [.] 


» * 
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! 

TEXT AS IT BEADS IN THE OKIGINAL 

???? [l] 

TEXT AS IT BEADS IlM PALI 

(?)...???? [l] 

TEXT AS IT BEADS IN SANSKBIT 

(?)—???? [l] 

/ 
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No. XIY 

INSCRIPTION OF KUSUMA 
IN THE TATTVA-GUMPHA No. 2 




INSCRIPTION OF KUSUMA 


The following “ inscription/’ says Mr. E, D. Banerji, “ is the oldest of 
the inscriptions in the Khandagiri caves. Most of the caves on the Udaya- 
giri are ancient, as proved by their inscriptions; but, with the exception 
of Tatwagumpha, No, 1, Tatwagumpha, No, 2 and Anantagumpha, all 
other Khandagiri eaves appear to be mediaeval, as the inscriptions in them 
are not earlier than the ninth or tenth century A. D. The record in this 
cave is incised over one of the entrances to the inner chamber and consists 
of one line. The cave is No. 1 of the plan of the Gazetteer (the Bengal 
District Gazetteer, Puri).” 

The text is based upon Major Kittoe’s facsimile read by James 
Prinsep in JASB, old series, Vol. VI, p. 1074 ; Alexander Cunningham’s 
hand-copy reproduced in Corpus Inscriptionum hidicarnm, old series, Vo], 

PI. XVII, Cave No. 1 • Liiders’ List of Brdhmi lyiscriptiom in El, Vol. X, 
Appendix, No, 1344; Hari Das Dutta’s inkcJ impression read and repro- 
duced by R. D. Banerji in El, Voi, XIII, Vdayagiri and Khandagiri 
Inscriptions. P], H, No. X, Cave called Tatwagumpha, No. 2. 
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INSCRIPTION OF KUSUMA 


TEXT 

Padamulikasa* Kusumasa^ len[a]ni® [.] 


1. Prinsep and others correctly read Pddamulikasa. Kittoe’s facsimile has °ka8^. 

2. Kittne’s facsimile is responsible for Prinsep’s reading Kutamdsa instead of Kusu^ 
masa. Banerji reads Kusumasa, and remarks that the a-mark in md is superfluous. 

3. Prinsep wrongly reads hnam. Banerji doubtfully reads ieno[m]phi, remarking that 
the last syllable (phi) in this record is superfluous and devoid of any significance. The 
cast in the Indian Museum clearly shows that the reading is nothing but lenani. 
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TEXT AS IT BEADS IN THE OBIGINAL 


i^[T]f^ [l] 

TEXT AS IT BEADS IN PALI 

H<jlirw [l] 

TEXT AS IT BEADS IN SANSKEIT 

5i2isn1% [i] 

TRANSLATION 

The eaves (which are the excavations} of Kusuma of PSdamulikaA 


1. PadaniuUka has been rightly explained by Banerji as signifying either the locality 
or the professional designation of the donor. As a professional designation, it cannot but 
mean a ‘server of the feet,’ that is, a menial. Accepting the second meaning of the word, 
I may render the record : — 

" The oaves (which are the excavations) of the menial Kusnina." 
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No. XY 


TABLE OF BRaHMI ALPHABET 
IN THE TATTY A-GUMPHA No. 1 




TABLE OF BRaHMI ALPHABET 

The following inscription containing a table of Brahml alphabet “ was 
noticed for the first time,” says Mr. E. D. Banerji, “by the late Mr. J. D. 
Beglar in 1882, who published an eye-copy of it with his report (Arch. 
Surv. Rep., Vol. XIII, p. 82). But unfortunately the eye-copy was printed 
upside down. Mr. Monmohan Chakrabartti tried to read it from this 
plate, but apparently did not succeed. The whole inscription is written or 
painted on the back wall of the inner chamber of the cave, and on prolong- 
ed examination I found that, in addition to a row of letters which I cannot 
make out, it was a repetition of the Indian alphabet. Some young monk 
had used the back wall of the cell as a (slate or) copy-book and improved 
his knowledge of the alphabet by writing on it. The characters belong to 
the first century B. C or first century A. D.” 

The table is based upon Hari Das Dutta’s inked impression read and 
reproduced by R. D. Banerji in El, Vol. XIII, TJdayagiri and Khandagiri 
Imcriptiom, Pi. II, No. XIII, Cave called Tatwagumpha No. 1. 
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TABLE OF BRAHMI ALPHABET 

1 kha ga gha? ca cha * 

2 na ta tha da dha na 

3 na ta tha da dha na pa pha...sa sa sa ha ^ 

4 na ta tha da dha na pa pha ba bha...sa sa ha... 

5 ta tha da dha na pa pha ba...Sa sa sa ha 

6 ta tha ® 


1. In L 1, Banerji reads jnst one letter, which is gha. 

2. In L 3, Banerji does not read the two letters after na. They look like ya and ro, 

but they may be pa and pha. 

3. In L 6, Banerji reads just the second letter. 
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NOTES 




NOTES 

1. THE INSCEIPTIONS AND THEIR AUTHORS 

Of the fifteen old Brahml inscriptions in the Udayagiri and Khaiiija- 
giri Caves, No. I is the Hathi-Gumpha inscription of King Kharavela ; 
No. II, the Vaikunthapura Cave inscription of Kliaravela’s chief queen; 
No. Ill, the Patalapura Cave inscription of King Kadampa-Kudepa ; No. 
IV, the Yamapura Cave inscription of Prince Va.Iiikha-Varikha ; No. V, 
probably the Chota-Hathigumpha inscription of tlie same prince; No. VI, 
the Sarpa-Gumpha inscription of Culakamnaa; No. VII, the Pavana or 
HaridSs-Gumpba inscription of the same donor; No. VIII, the Sarpa- 
Gumpha-side Cave inscription of Kamma and Khina ; No. IX, 
the Bagh-Gumpba inscription of the Town-judge Bhuti; No. X, 
the JambeSvara Cave inscription oft the High-functionary Nak'j'a of 
Bariya, or it may be, of Mahamada, BSriya and Nakiya ; Nos. XI 
and XII, the A nauta-Gumpha inscriptions of some donors ; No. XIII, 
the inscription of some donor in the Tattva-Gnmpha No. 1 ; No. XIV, the 
inscription of the menial Kusuma, or it may be, of Kusuma of Padamula; 
and No. X\', a table of Brahml alithabet in the Tattva-Gumpha No. J. 


U THE RELATIVE TOTAL OF THE ( AVeS 
AND INSCRIPTIONS 

The fifteen inscriptions edited in the present volume, and arranged 
serially as No. I, No. II, and so forth, are the oldest known Brahml 
inscriptions which have hitherto been discovered as epigraphic records 
relating to different eaves on the Udayagiri and Khan,’ag‘*'i I'ills in Orissa. 
The first ten of them belong to the caves on the Udayagiri and the 
remaining five to those on the Khan'lagiri hill. 

Though, as a general rule, each of these inscriptions is meant to 
refer to a particular cave, it will be a mistake to presume that there are 
as many caves as inscriptions. For instance, there are two in'^eriptions, 
one of which (No. XI) is incised on the architrave outside the Ananta- 
Gumpha, and the other (No. XII) on the rock outside the verandah of 
the same cave. The concluding words of No. XI, Hama'n[a]niim leiiam, 
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refer to the cave as a cave (lena), and not in ternas of its component 
parts, while the surviving word of No. XII, kothajeya, refers to the 
cave not as a cave but in terms of its component parts. Here the 
presumplion cannot but be that these two inscriptions, one referring 
to the cave in term of the whole and the other in terms of the parts, 
belong as well as refer to one and the same cave. 

Secondly, there are two inscriptions in the Tattva-Gumpha No. 1, 
one of which (No. XIII) is meant to commemorate the name of the 
excavalor of the cave, and the other (No. XV) to serve as a table of 
Brahml alphabet. In this particular instance, the two inscriptions 
belong to one cave, one referring to the cave as an excavation of some 
donor and the other serving altogether a different purpose. 

Thus it may be shown that the total of the eaves falls short of 
the total of the inscriptions at least by two. Nos. XI and XII being taken 
as referring to one and the same Ananta-Gumpba, and No. XV being left 
out of consideration as an alphabetic table. 

We maintain that even further reduction of the total of the inscribed 
eaves is possible. For No. XIV refers not to one cave but to caves in the 
plural number (lenani), which were all the excavations of Kusuma. 

Why, it may be argued, if the inscription of Culakamma (No. V) is 
incised over the doorway of the Sarpa-GumphS and that of Kamma and 
Khina (No. X III) to the left of the doorway of the same cave, should we 
not take these inscriptions as referring to one and the same cave ? Here we 
have got to distinguish between “ belonging to ” and “ referring to.” 

These two inscriptions belong to the Sarpa-Gumpha in the sense 
that both are incised over and to the left of the doorway of the 
same cave. But they refer to two caves, each cave in terms of its 
component parts, iotjiaje^a and pasada. The incising over the doorway 
of the cave goes to show that the inscription of Culakamma is meant 
to refer to the Sarpa-Gumpha. The incising to the left of the doorway 
of this cave may be taken to indicate that the inscription of Kamma 
and Khina is meant to refer to another cave, which lay on the left side 
of the Sarpa-Gumpha and would not at once be seen from its entrance. 
The Sarpa-Gumpha being unicellular and provided with one verandah, 
it is difficult to think that a second inscription was needed to refer to it 
in terms of its cell and verandah. 

This argument may be substantiated by the study of a parallel case 
of the Mancapurl group of three caves and three inscriptions. The in- 
scription of Kharavela’s chief queen (No. II) belongs and clearly refers to 
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the Vaikunthapura cave in the upper storey of the Mafieapurl group. 
The remaining two inscriptions are both incised in the verandah of the 
Patalapura cave in the lower storey, the inscription of King Kadampa- 
Kudepa (No. Ill) being incised on a raised band between the middle pillars, 
and that of Prince Varjukha-Varikha (No. IV) on the right wall of the 
verandah. Here the inscription of Prince Vaejukha-Varikha refers un- 
doubtedly to the Yamapura cave forming the right wing of the Patala- 
pura. That is to say, two inscriptions belonging to one cave refer indeed 
to two eaves. 

The local tradition asserts that there were formerly about 750 eaves 
on the Udayagiri and Khant’agiri hills. This is surely a much exaggerat- 
ed number, should it be treated as the total of the eaves excavated during 
the reign of King Kharavela and thereabout. For we have a definite 
statement in the Hathi-Gumpha inscription (No. I) regarding the total 
number of the eaves excavated on these two hills during Kharavela’s reign. 
In accordance with this statement, just 117 eaves we>'e j 

il'arafcui'm^ thirteentli year of Kharavela’s reign. 

We cannot say that all the 117 caves were inscribed. If each one of 
them might be supposed to have an inscription referring to or labelling it, 
the total of the inscriptions would have been not less than 117. But if all 
of them were not inscribed, the total of the inscriptions must have been 
less than 117. Probably all or most of them were not inscribed. Even 
the famous Rani Nur or Queen’s Palace is found without an inscription. 
Though the local tradition ascribes the construction of this cave-architec- 
ture to King Lalatendu-Kesari who reigned about the year A.D. 617, the 
general style of its architecture and the technique, motifs and other details 
ol its haiso-relievo are strongly in favour of dating it as old as the Tiger 
and other inscribed eaves which may be supposed to have been excavated 
during the reign of Kharavela or thereabout. Moreover, many of the 
surviving eaves being natural cavities little improved by human hand, are 
likely to have been left uninscribed. 

In these circumstances, it is not unreasonable to think that the 
original total of the inscriptions stood far below that of the eaves, although 
the exact ratio of the two totals cannot be determined, nor is it possible to 
say how many inscriptions have been actually lost due to the ravages of 
time. 

In the Hathi-Gumpha record of the thirteenth year of Kharavela's 
reign, we read that His Majesty caused !17 caves to he constructed on the 
Kumari hill, obviously a common name for designating the twin-hills of 
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Udayagiri and Khanrjagiri by himself, by his queens, by his sons, by his 
relatives, by his brothers, and by the royal servants. Among the caves 
of his queens, we get just one inscribed cave of his chief queen ; among 
those of the princes, we get just two inscribed eaves of Prince V^adukha- 
Varikha; so on and so forth. 

It may be expected that at least those eaves which were excavated by 
the members of Kharavela’s royal family were inscribed. We mean that 
some at least of the inscriptions must have disappeared with the destruc- 
tion of the ancient caves. And yet the fact would remain that the original 
total of the inscriptions stood far below that of the caves. 

We have wrongly assumed so far as if the inscription of Kharavela 
(No. I) were meant to refer exclusively to one cave, namely, the Hathi- 
Gumpha on the Udayagiri hill. It is far from being the ease. It is not 
distinctly stated in the record of Kharavela’s thirteenth regnal }ear how 
many out of 117 eaves were constructed by His Majesty, how many by his 
queens, We would think that the majority of 

these eaves were constructed on the strength or tne’udiTllor®. jnafle ’-oyHi-.s 
Majesty. We shall be doing injustice to him to suggest that the inscrip- 
tion standing in his name was meant to relate e.xclusively to a cave which 
is of little importance as a work of art. To suggest this is to leave the 
acclaimed costly and excellent works of art and architecture accomplished 
by him altogether unexplained. The so-called Hathi-Gurapha inscription 
of Kharavela was, indeed, meant to refer not to one cave but to all the 
works of art and architecture done by him on the twin-hills of Udayagiri 
and Khanilagiri. As a matter of fact, the Hathi-Gumpha record was 
meant to refer in a general way to all the 117 caves with their inscriptions 
and architectural constructions. 
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;3. THE SYMBOLS 

The Hathi-Gumiiha inscription of Kliaravela is enclosed between two 
pairs of symbols. Two symbols are to be seen on its left side, and two on 
its right. The first symbol on the left stands over against its second line. 
The fourth symbol on the right stands over against its seventeenth line. 
These two symbols were apparently intended to mark respectively the 
beginning and end of the inscription. The second symbol on the left 
appears below the first, and stands over against the fourtli and fifth lines 
of the inscription. And the third symbol on the right appears at the end 
of and between the first and second lines of the inscription. 

1 2 

B ^ 

It is not correct to say that the third symbol ajipears immediately 
after the name of Kharavela with which the first line terminates.’ 
Even if this symbol figured just after the name of Kharavela, I do not 
see how any importance might have been attached to it because of such 
a position. The symbol, as it now stands, seems to have been set off 
on the right against the first and second symbols on the left, as an 
equipoise. In theory, of the four symbols, the first and the fourth were 
intended to mark the commencement and close of the inscription, and 
the second and the third to stand, somewhere in the middle, on two sides, 
enclosing the inscription between them. I believe that this arrangement 
would not have been departed from, if the right upper corner had not 
appeared bare as a result of the thii-d symbol having been placed far 
below the position in which it appears. 

What are these four symbols ? The first symbol is what the Jains 
call V aildlia-mwiigala translated by Dr. Coomarswamy as “ Powder-box.” 
The second symbol is the well-known Svnstika. The third symbol is what 
has been labelled as Nandipada or “ Bull’s foot-mark ” in a Buddhist 



1. Jayaswal savs, “ This symbol is inscribed just after the name of Kharavela in the 
hret line,” JBORS, 1917, Vol, III, Part IV, p. 425, 
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inscription on the Padana hill near Kanheri.* The fourth symbol is what 
may be aptly described as Rnkhha-cetii/a or Vrksa-caiti/a, “ Tree-device ” 
or “ Woodland-shrine.” 


The first symbol, which looks like a modern crown - figures, as pointed 
out by Dr. Bhagawanlal Indraji in sculptured decorations carved over the 
doorway arches in some of the Udayagiri eaves. It is one of the auspici- 
ous devices adorning the doorway of a Jain cave at Junagacl. It stands 
over the third figure on the Sanchi gateway. It is found in some of the 
Buddhist cave inscriptions in Western India, e.gi., in the second inscription 
at Junnar, the first inscription at Karle and the third inscription at 
Bhaja.® It is not uncommon in necklaces {candrahara). It is still very 
popular as one of the a&ta maiigalas or “ eight auspicious symbols ” 


among the Jains in whose modern representation, it appears as “ a beauti- 

■uistinotiT j..,. jinrmniintoR with three pinnacles.” ^ 

tul bowl WltU a ■ ... . 11 -M xt,- • X i. 

What this first symbol actually signifies nonC^r* tell. Nothing is to be 

inferred as to its meaning from the name raddha-i'‘^3^^« offered by the 
Jains. With regard to its external feature, the Jainv-tniry 'A'esfiribe it a? 
vaddha or “closed,” and the modern scholars as a “shield,” or a Tri'sula, 
or a iri-ratm device,® or a “powder-box.” These do not carry us far. But 


it may be worth while to inquire if any clue might be obtained from 
the study of some of the devices on the ancient punch-marked coins. 
On some of these coins, the second, third and fourth symbols of the 


Hathi-Gumphft inscription appear around and in association with a 
device which Sir Alexander (lunningham took to be a representation 
of Mount Mem, and other numismatists take to be the representation of 
a mountain. On some of these coins, this device occurs alone, and on 
some, it figures in association with one or another of the second, thiid 
and fourth symbols of the Hathi-Gurapha inscription. A prototype 
of this device is met with on the Sohgaura copper-plate where it appears 
in the middle in association with the third and fourth symbols of the 


Hathi-Gumpha inscription and with a crescent-mark in its upper curve. 
So far as this copper-plate and the punch-marked coins are concerned, I 
have been strongly inclined to explain it as signifying a caravan-camp 


1, JBBBAS, XV, p. 

2, JBOES, 1917, Vol. HI, Part IV, p. -128. 

3, Arcliivological Surrey of Western India, separate pamplilet. X, pp. 23, 28, 42. 

4, JBORS, 1917, Vol. Ill, Fart IV, p. 429 

5, Ganguly’s Orisso ead Het Ref/.uuiS, p. 40. 
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under a canopy. This explanation of mine has been partly based upon 
a Buddhist description in the Vannupatha Jataka (Fausbbll’s No. 2) of a 
caravan journey across a desert. 

Though there are some points of likeness between this device and 
the first symbol in the Hathi-Gumpha inscription, the two are not identi- 
cal. Nor does it appear that the same syml^olie device suggested the 
same idea to all and in all connexions. 

As regards the Hathi-Gumpha inscription, I would, for a proper 
consideration of their nature, divide the four symbols into two groups, 
one group consisting of the first and fourth symbols, and the other of 
the second and third. Taking the first and fourth symbols, one may 
not be far wrong, I believe, in thinking that these were designed, in this 
particular connexion, to represent a hilly woodland in which the cav^e 
with its inscription was situated. The naming of a hill-cave by a tree 
adjoining it was an ancient convention, which is evident from the names 
of certain caves in some of the old inscriptions, e.g., i^igoha-kubha, “the 
Banyan cave,^'’ in the first Barabar Hill Cave inscription of Asoka, and 
Imdaidla-guha, “ the Shorea Robusta Cave,'” in one of the Barhut in- 
scriptions. 

Similarly taking the second and third symbols together, it 
may be said that, whatever may be their origin, as they stand in this 
inscription, they are intended to convey’ respectively the idea of svasli 
(well-being)^ and that of mangala (victory). The association of these 
two ideas in Buddhism, and a posteriori in Jainism, is clearly brought 
out in the concluding verse of the Pali Maiigala-Sutta which reads as 
follows : — 

Etadisani katvana sabbattham aparajita | 

Sabbattha sottkim gacchanti, tam tesam maihgalamuttamanii n 

If the Jains and Buddhists associated these two symbols to convey’ 
the ideas of svasti and niangala, one need not be surprised if the Vedie 
religionist associated them to convey’ his ideas of auspiciousness, I mean 
to say that Mr. Harit Krishna Deb’s suggestion, that these two symbols 
served, perhaps, as epigraphic devices for representing the mystical 
formula “OM,” need not be dismisssd as a mere ingenuity. 

There are divergent theories regarding the origin of these two 
symbols, which are, however, too well-known to need repitition. For a 
general information about the Svastika symbol, the reader is referred to 
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Dr. Bhagavanlal Indraji’s note in Actes du Sixieme congref: International 
lies Orient alistes, Part III, p. D37. And for the discussion of different 
theories about the origin and explanations of the form of the Nandipada 
symbol, he is referred to Dr. Fleet’s paper on the Sohgaura copper-plate 
inscription which he published in JR.\S, 1907, pp. o:I9-3£. 

Regarding the second of these two sjmbols, it remains to be seen 
whether its name Nundipadu was suggested in the Buddhist inscription 
from its external resemblance with the bull’s foot-mark or from some 
other circumstance. There is something to be said for the second alterna- 
tive. The Cullakalihga-Jataka (Fausbdll’s No. 301) says that the 
tutelary god of Kalinga was represented in the shape of “ a white bull,” 
and that of Assaka in the shape of “ a black bull.” Dr. Indraji is 
right to say t-'j^attbe Buddhists, '’'ine name Kandipaita, 

meant to represent it as a “ Bull symbol,” and not as a mere “ foot-mark 
of a bull.” 

One tree-symbol marks tl e beginning of the inscription of Kamma 
and Khina in the Snake Cave (No. ^ III), and another tree symbol that of 
the inscription of the Town judge Bhuti in the Tiger Cave (No. IX). 
These two symbols are just two different varieties of the fourth symbol in 
the Hathi-Gunipha inscription. The inscription in the Tiger Cave has, 
indeed, a second symbol at its end. It is again a Svastika mark carved in 
a somewhat different form. Tliese three symbols appear as represented 
in the following table : — 

1 2 3 
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4. THE LETTER-FORMS 

In the present edition we have so arranged the fifteen old records 
in a progressive numerical order as to make No. I, the Hathi-Gumpha 
record of Kharavela, to appear as the peg, and to make the rest, Nos, II- 
XV, to appear as hanging upon No. I. Looked at from this point of 
view. Nos. II-XV, are to be taken as subservient to No. I, which is the 
principal record. In our plan, Kharavela’s Hathi-Gumpha record stands 
first and the Table of Brahml Alphabet stands last, the series starting 
from the former and being closed by the latter. Considered in the 
light of this plan, a special importance has been meant to be attached 
to the first, as well as to the last number of the series. The special im- 
portance of the first is that it furnishes the key to the appreciation of 
the contents of the records, Nos. II-XlVj and the special importance of 
the last is that it furnishes the key to the understanding of the letter- 
forms of the preceding records, Nos. I-XIV. 

The table is found on the back wall of the inner chamber of the 
Tattva-Gumpha, No. 1. It presents some six straight rows of Brahml 
letters carefully incised one below the other and all below the inscription 
attached to the cave. The succession of the letters that may yet be 
read, especially in the right half of the table, indicates that in each row 
a complete set of the Brahmi alphabet was intended to be shown, and 
that the letters were meant to be alphabetically arranged, each set begin- 
ning with the letter a and ending with the letter Tia. 

Mr. R. D. Banerji seems to think that the dressed surface of the 
wall of the cave was used by a young monk as a sort of copy. book for 
improving his knowledge of the alphabet by writing on it. This is, no 
doubt, a very plausible explanation for the possibility of the table as 
it is. It also might be that the mason who was employed to incise 
the inscription, after having incised the short inscription of one or two 
lines, found sufiieient unfilled space on the dressed surface which he even- 
tually thought of filling up with the rows of Brahml letters. That the 
table was the manipulation of a practised hand cannot at all be doubted. 
And the practising hand of a young monk cannot be expected to have 
produced such a good specimen. 

As bad luck would have it, not a single row of letters in the table is 
legible to-day from beginning to end, and not a single row can be wholly 
deciphered. The consequence is that, as regards orthography, we cannot 

19 
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say precisely how many vowel -letters were incised in each row That the 
vowel-signs were not separately shown and that, at least, these vowel- 
letters, a, >, e. n, ft, t- and n, were incised in each row mav be taken for 
granted. In the texts of the old Brahml inscriptions, we have the use of 
the following vowel-letters and vowel-signs : — 

(1) Vowel-letters — a, a, i, v.,(, at ( ? ), and o ; 

(^) Vowel-signs for a, i, 7, «, u, e and o. 

Precisely from what period of time the Braliml aljihabet was adapted 
to the needs of Sanskrit language we do not know. If Mr. Jayaswal’s 
" Sunga Inscription ot Ayodlpva ’’ may be presumed to have been incised 
actually during the reign of Pusyamitra, or, at least, during the Sunga 
reign, 'the second century B. (' is the earliest period to which the date 
of a Sanskrit record in Brahml characters can be pushed. But the 
Junagad inscription of Rudradaman I {circo 150 A. D.) is certainly the 
earliest known lengthy Sanskrit royal record in Brabml characters. 

In accordance with a statement in the Arlha-Sastra of Kautilya- 
Kautalya, the orthography of royal writs (in Sanskrit) comprised . some 
sixty-three letters.* The commentator accounts for this total by the 
summation of twenty-two letters for representing the vowel-sounds and 
forty-one for representing the consonant-sounds.- Thus the dictum in 
the Artha-Sastra might be taken to impl}' that, at the time of its com- 
pilation, twenty-two was the conventional maximum of the total of 
vowel-letters required for orthography of royal writs (in Sanskrit). But, 
in reality, Kautilya-kautalya thought not so much of the orthography 
of the royal writs as of the letters, signs and notations of Sanskrit 
phonology. Tlie notations required for representing nine jjluta-srarait 
were quite out of place in the general orthography of Sanskrit royal 
writs. Leaving aside the nine pli'tii-n-aran, we get thirteen as the con- 
ventional maximum total of Sanskrit vowels.= It is impossible to think 
that the orthography of the Tattva-Gumpha table comprised so many 
letters as were reipiired to reprrvent all the thirteen ,'^anskrit vowels. 
Here the important inquiry is whether this orthography included in it 
the letters required for representing the two dipthongs, ai and at/, or 


1. Artlia-i5a&tra, II, 9. : Ahn- 

2. Artha-Sa^tra of Kaiualva, oditeU by Ganapati Sastri, Part I. p. 170, 

3. Ganapati Sastri’s edition of the Artha-;5astra. Part T, p. I"!) Dit,,hah ^varanrim 

pafica hr'isvah, phitd 
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not. The point might be partly decided if we could ascertain that 
Airena was the opening word of the main portion of the text of Kharavela’s 
inscription. 

The first letter of the opening word, as it appears in the plaster-casts 
and estampages, is the dipthong of, and we have agreed with Mr. Jayaswal 
and others in reading the opening word as Airena, and have differed 
from Mr. R. D. Banerji who proposed to read Khnrena, as well as from 
Sir Alexander Cunningham rvho read it as Vere/ia. As we have noted, 
the name of the king of Utkala who defeated king Nanda in a battle 
was known to the author of the Sanskrit verses, quoted by Mr. Jayaswal 
from an Old Oriya iVIS. of the 14th or 1 6th century A. D., to be Aira 
and Ahira. If Airena be at all a correct reading, one must not forget 
that it is the only instance where a Brahml letter representing the dipthong 
ai is met with in our old'Rrahml inscriptions. 

But our faith in the correctness of the above reading has, to a large 
extent, been shaken by the consideration of two facts, one brought to 
our notice by Sir Alexander Cunningham and the other gleaned by us. 
Sir Alexander has pointed out that Fera in the sense of Fira ( Heroic) 
occurs as a royal epithet in some of the coin-legends of Ancient India. 
And we find, in corroboration of the soundness of Cunningham's argument, 
that the first letter of the opening word of Kharavela’s inscription 
exactly resembles the first letter of a proper name in the two Pabhosa 
inscriptions of Aaadhasena, which the epigraphists have agreed to read 
as Vaihidari. It is certain that the first letter of Vaihidari could not 
be read other than as Vai. If the first letter were meant to be read as 
Ai, we would have found the letter e with one e-sign attached to it 
instead of a letter resembling e with two e-signs. But for these two 
e-signs attached to the first letter, the name would have been read as 
Veliidari, If this be correct, it goes without saying that the Brahmi 
letters to represent the dipthongs, ai and <i?<, were unnecessary for incising 
our old Brahml inscriptions. Further, we should remember that there 
was no occasion for the scribe or scribes of our old Brahml inscriptions 
to make use of the ai or an sign. These signs were, indeed, needed for 
incising the Barhut E. Gateway inscription of Dhanabhuti and the Pabhosa 
inscriptions of Asa'lhasena, for inscribing such words as pantena and 
Vaihidari. 

Apparently the number of consonants represented in the Tattva-Gum- 
pha table seems to have fallen short of the total, forty-one, contemplated 
in the dictum of the Artha-Sastra for the orthography of Sanskrit royal 
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writs, na\ , of Sanskrit language, by as many consonants as eight. For 
in each row of letters in the table we are not to expect to see more than 
thirty-three letters intended to represent the following consonants in such 
order as — ka, kha^ ga, gha, iin | ca, cha, ja,jha, fia | ta, Via, da. dha, na | 
ta, (ha, da, dha, na \ f>a,jdia, ha, hha, ma ] ga, ra, la, va \ sa, sa, sa, ha \ , 
that is to say, the live consonantal groups of live each, the two semi-vowels, 
the two liquids and the four sibilants. It is impossible to conceive that 
the consonantal signs for representing the Sanskrit ref, ra-phala,,ga-phala, 
anusvdra, visarga, as well as for indicating that the pronunciation of da is 
as in vidala, or that the pronunciation of dha is as in gadha, or that the 
pronunciation of ta is t as in malsga were meant to be displayed. We have 
the frequent use of the anusvdra-sig n {m) in our old Brahmi inscriptions. 
In pc-int of fact, the predominant tendency of the orthography of our old 
Brahmi inscriptions is to represent the nasals of all the five consonantal 
groups by m in all cases of conjoint consonants. There was no occasion 
for the use of the ?!fsar^a-sign {h). But this does not mean that the Brah- 
mi alphabet was wanting in this sign. For we have a clear use of this 
sign in Mr. JayaswaFs ‘ Sunga Inscription of Ayodhya.’ 

There was yet no necessity for having a separate letter for represent- 
ing the Sanskrit fcsa, or for having separate conventional signs for repre- 
senting the r, ra and ga sounds of conjoint consonants, Looked at from 
this point of view, it would be wrong to say that the consonantal system 
covered by the Brahmi alphabet fell sliort of the orthography of Kautilya- 
Kautalya’s royal writs in Sanskrit. Even the Brahmi alphabet used for 
tbe inscriptions of Asoka, especially for those at Girnar and Kalsi, was 
adequate for the entire Sanskrit consonantal system minus the rfsaryrt-sign. 
Anyhow, it is certain that, like the orthography of the Kalsi rock inscrip- 
tions of Asoka, the orthography of the Tattva-Gumpha table included 
three letters representing sa, sa and sa. 

So far as the language of our old Brahmi inscriptions goes, the 
letters representing sa and .gi were cf no use. Mr. Jayaswal makes out 
two words in Kharavela’s inscription, one affording a singular instance of 
the use of the letter su, and the other that of the use of the letter sa. The 
two words are respectively iujisi-vamsa-hida-vinisrto {1. IQ) and Tramira- 
desa-samgliatam (I. T~). 

Mr. Jayaswal depends for these readings on the estampages taken by 
Mr. Vats. We can quite see that in Mr. Vats’ estampages, at least, in 
one of them, the letter meant to represent .si appears, by some mysterious 
work of erasion and fissure, as rsu, and that ha oi daha appears, for some 
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reason or other, as sa and no less as Asokan ha. But the first letter can- 
not undisputably be read as de in view of the fact that it presents to view 
two similar e-signs, attached one to the upper end and the other to the 
lowerend. 

Depending on Mr. Vats’ estampages. Mr. Jayaswal makes out a word, 
Simdhulaj/a (I. 14), affording a singular instance of the use of a letter 
representing the Vedie cerebral la which is frecpiently used in Pali as a 
substitute for da. We have to reject his reading on these two grounds; 

(1) that the Tattva-Gumpha table has no place for such a letter, and 

(2) that the three letters read by him as dhuldya can be better read, with 
the aid of the estampages previously published by him, as sildhi. As a 
working hypothesis, it may be taken for granted that, as regards the main 
letters, what is to be found in the Tattva-Gumpha table may be found 

, in the texts of our old Biahmi inscriptions and what is not to be founJ 
in the Tattva-Gumpha table cannot at all be found in the latter k 

Prof. Sten Konow reads Cftlakramesa for Culakamasa. If, indeed, 
the intended reading were Culakr^masa (Culakarmasa), we might have used 
it as a remarkable evidence to prove that the scribe or mason-engraver, 
employed to incise the inscription belonged to the UttarSpatha, or more 
particularly, the Gandhara-region where the prevailing tendency was to 
spell dharma as dhrama, and darhi as drasi. 

The letter-forms of our old Brahml inscriptions show a stage of 
development of the Brahml alphabet, which is posterior to that of the 
Brahmi inscriptions of Asoka. Dr. Bhagawanlal Indraji notices the 
following as the chief points of difference between the two sets of Brahml 
letter-forms : 

“ While Asoka’s ka has the vertical and horizontal strokes ecpia) in 
size, here the vertical stroke is longer than the horizontal stroke; ga origi- 
nally angular now becomes arched ; gha, pa, la and ha originally with a 
rounded base now becomes flat ; ma and va with a well-rounded base now 
becomes triangular; the two base-strokes of fa originally making an 
angle now tend to be an arch j ed-itra- strokes making an angle no longer 


1. We are indebted to Dr. Niranjan Prasad Ghakrabarty of the Calcutta University 
for drawing our attention to a number of manuacripts found in E. Turkestan, each of 
which has in it a Table of Alphabet, obviously as an aid to the reading of it. Here too 
the table was annexed apart from the consideration that all the letters included in it were 
actually required for the Ms. concerned 
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do so and go up higher. These are all points which prove that the charac- 
ter is later than Asoka’s.” ‘ 

Bai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda points out the following as the; 
most notable characteristics of the Hathi-Gumpha alphabet; “(1) Aeon- 
siderable number of letters with thick-headed vertical or serif-, (■!) ka 
with the lower part of the vertical prolonged ; (3) invariably rounded gn 
(4) cha of the butterfly type with two loops ; (5) la's having in most cases 
rounded lower part.” - It may also be noticed that in the Hathi-Gumpha 
alphabet, the letter a is made up of two side strokes meeting the vertical leav- 
ng a wide space between them ; the vertical of Ua. which in its earlier forms 
had nothing at its base has invariably a triangular or circular base ; the 
letter ra which in its earlier forms was of a cork-screw pattern has become 
a straight vertical;, and the letter ha has no longer a short horizontal 
flui J^e'attaened a little below its right vertical. 

Applying all these prominent characteristics as a test of chronology of 
the letter-forms, and observing that the Hathi-Gumpha inscription shares 
them, to a considerable extent, with the hiscriptious on the Sauchi Gate- 
ways, Rai Bahadur ( ,'handa finds indication to be able to say that the 
Hathi-Gumpha inscription “ is later in date not only than Asoka’s edicts 
and the Besnagar Garivja pillar inscriptions, but also later than the 
Bharhut torana inscription and the NanSghat inscription of the time of 
the Andhra king Siri Satakaiii I.” 

The Rai Bahadur has sought, indeed, to deepen the significance of 
Dr. Indraji’s observations by conceiving as many as seven stages in the 
evolution of the Brahml letter-forms from the Edicts of Asoka to the 
Sanchi Gateway-inscriptions, the sixth being represented by the Hathi- 
Gumpha inscription of Kharavela and the fifth by the Besnagar Garu ja 
Billar inscription of Maharaja Bhagavata, the Nanaghat Cave inscription 
of Nayanika, the widow of Satakani I, and the Barhut E. Gateway inscrip- 
tion of Dhanabhuti, taken in a chronological order. 

In the opinion of Prof. Biihler, the characters of the Sanchi 
South Gateway inscription wherein a king Siri-Satakani is mentioned were 
almost identical with those of the Nanaghat Cave inscription of Nayanika. 
As against this opinion, Rai Bahadur Chanda maintains that the charac- 
ters of the Nanaghat Cave inscription of Nayanika and also those of the 


1. Actes du SiNieiue Coiigres Intf-rnatiuDal des Orienta]i3te = , Part III, p. 310. 

2. Meruoiis of Arclucological Survey of India. No. p. 10. 
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Nasik Cave inscription of king Kanha differ from the Sanehi Gateway 
inscriptions in these two essential features : “ (1) Letters with the so- 
called serif or thick-headed vertical are quite conspicuous by their 
absence in these records. (2) In place of fa's with the invariably round 
lower part of the Sanehi Gateway inscriptions, we have in these earliest 
Andhra inscriptions and in the coins of king Siri Sata (rightly identified 
with Siri Satakani of Ngnaghat) ta's with mostly angular lower part.’^ 

Sometime ago Mr. R. D. Banerji read, at one of the monthly meetings 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, a carefully written paper embodying the 
results of his study of the letter-forms of the Nanaghat Cave ins- 
cription of Nayanika and the Hathi-Gumpha inscription of Kharavela. 
His paper, which has been meant for publication in JASB with copious 
illustrations, showed that he had made a most painstaking analv^s sf *^116 
letter-forms of the two inscriptions. He said, in the course of discussion, 
that he could see in Kharavela’s inscription the engraving of three separate 
hands. He tried to point out that in all cases ga’s and fa’s were not arched 
or rounded but angular, and that, as a matter of fact, there were a number 
of letter-forms bearing the characteristic features of Asokan Biahrni, and 
that, on the other hand, there were certain letter-forms in the Nanaghat 
Cave inscription that anticipated those of the Kusana inscriptions. Thus 
he found leasons to differ from Rai Bahadur Chanda wdio assigned an 
earlier date to the alphabet of the Nanaghat record. He seemed to think 
that as, on the ground of anticipation of some of the letter-forms of the 
Kusana inscriptions, the Nanaghat record niiglit be dated later, so, on the 
ground of lingering resemblance wdth the letter-forms of Asokan Bralimi, 
the Hathi-Gumpha record might be dated earlier. He inclined to explain 
the occurrence of different types of Brahml letters in the Hathi-Gumpha 
inscription by the fact that of the scribes employed, one was well-practised 
in the Eastern variety, one in the Southern variety, and so on. 

Mr. Barierji’s analysis of the Brahml letter-forms of the two inscrip- 
tions leaves nothing to be desired in the way of industry and precision. 
It convinces us that all the ga’s in Kharavela’s inscription are not arched ; 
that the lower parts of all the fi’s are not invariably rounded ; that it lia,s 
a number of letter-forms bearing the characteristic features of the alphabet 
of the Maurya inscriptions * ; and that the Nanaghat Cave inscription 
shows some letter-forms anticipating those of the Kusana inscriptions. 


1. Some of the Hathi-Gumpha letter-forms may be Asokan or Mauryan, but none of 
the Asokan or Mauryan letter-form*' has a serif or thickened top. 
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His analysis serves so far as to enable us to think that Rai Bahadur 
Chanda’s statement has erred in facts. But he himself has failed to pro- 
duce a convincing proof to substantiate his position as to the currency of 
the Northern, Southern, Eastern and Western varieties of the Brahml 
alphabet precisely at that period of time which had seen the engraving 
of the inscriptions concerned. ‘ In dealing with the language of Kharavela’s 
inscription, he has taken the substitution of Aha for thii to be a character- 
istic of the Southern dialect, the dialect which was current in Kalinga and 
Andhradesa. Is it a right assumption that because the inscription of 
KhSravela and that of Nayanika are found engraved in Southern countries 
their language must have been a Southern dialect ? fan we seriously take, 
on the same ground, the letter-forms of the Nanaghat Cave inscription as 
representative of the Southern variety of the Brahmi alphabet ? We 
cannot. We find that for the engraving of the most southern copies of 
his Minor Rock Edicts, King Asoka employed a scribe, named Pada, who 
hailed from a country, say the Gandhara region, where Kharosthi was the 
script in common use. The same remark holds true of the scribe or 
mason-engraver employed to inscribe Dhanabhuti’s record on the Barhut 
E. Gateway. 

We are prepared to entertain Mr. Banerji’s hypothesis in so far as it 
leads us to believe that the scribes employed to incise Kharavela’s inserip- 
tion represented different localities. In examining the letter-forms of the 
Barhut inscriptions, we found some clear data compelling us to think on 
similar lines, — to feel that certain carvings and inscriptions were the work- 
manship of a particular group of artists, and others those of other groups. 
We were constrained to think that Rai Bahadur Chanda’s view of the 
development of the Brahml alphabet was defective in so far as it did not 
consider what effects might have been produced if different groups of artist- 
scribes hailing from different parts of India were employed to do work on 
the same piece of stone, either at the same time or at different times. The 
Rai Bahadur failed to notice that, so far as the Barhut Inner Railing was 
concerned, there were two carvings ^ with a number of inseript.ions, in which 
the letter cha was of the butterfly type with two loops, the letter had a 


1. We mean the period anterior to the date of composition of the Lalita-Vistara which 
mentions rarions local alphabets. 

2. Cnnningham’s Stapa of Bharhut, PI. XIV 
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flat base, and the letters tended to show thickened tops or serifs. Although 
we felt that these were the workmanship of one group of artists who 
represented a particular locality, we found no means of ascertaining what 
locality of India was actually represented by them. 

We have now, thanks to the continued efforts and successes of the 
explorers and epigraphists, a good number of inscriptions, the letter forms 
of which show a close resemblance in many respects, to wit : (1) our 
old Brahml inscriptions in the Udayagiri and Khandagiri eaves ; (2) Mr. 
Jackson’s second Barabar inscription recording the name of the rock on 
which it is engraved as Goradhagiri ; (3) the Sanchi Gateway inscriptions 
incised during the reign of one King Siri-Satakani ; (4) two Pabhosa 
inscriptions of Asalhasena referring to Bnhasatimila ; (5) Gotamimitra’s 
inscription referring to King Visnumitra ‘ ; and (6) Mr. Javaswal’s 
“ Sunga Inscription of Ayodhya,” ^ referring to Pusyr^oiitra. Curiously 
enough, while these epigraphs, especially the inscriptions of Kharavela and 
A^adhasena, all referring to Bahasatimita, show all the signs of later deve- 
lopment, later than the Mauryan, Yasamita’s Brick Tablet inscription 
referring to Brhdsvatimita is found in Brahml characters which are deci- 
dedly Mauryan®. 

If Brhdsvatimita of YasamitS’s Brick-tablet was, as Dr. Vogel takes 
him to be, the same person as Bahasatimita of Asadhasena’s inscriptions, 
or the same person as Bahasatimita of Kharavela’s Hathi-Gumpha record, 
we get at last a fact, which altogether upsets Kai Bahadur Chanda’s 
chronological order of the Brahml inscriptions. And we are inclined also 
to think alike with Mr. Jayaswal who says ; “ The Suhgas both in in- 
scription and on coins used a script whose letter-forms are of a different 
style, and more advanced than the letter-forms of the later Mauryas. 
In the Besnagar inscription of the later Sunga Bhagabhadra, we have the 
Maurya forms. There being thus more than one style of writing in vogue 
at one and the same time, the chronology of the records of the second cen- 
tury B.C. and thereabout is not deducible merely from letter-forms.”* 


1. Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. II. No. 3. p. oC. 

2. JBORS, Vol. XIII, Parts III-IV, p 247. 

3. JEAS, 191-2, p. 120. 

4. JBOES, Vol. XIII, Parts III-IV. p. 249. 
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5. JAYASWAL’S five corrected readings 

The third instalment of corrections published by Mr. Jayaswal in 
JBORS, Vol. XIV, Part I, pp. 150-1, goes to show that he keeps j'et 
an open mind as to the reading of the text of KhSravela’s inscription. 
The fact that he has so far revolved like a weather-cock at every gust 
of wind is indicative of nothing but his indecision. Me shall consider 
below five of the corrected readings which he has offered and see whether 
and how far they bear scrutiny. 

First, he proposes to read Mahameghavahana, instead of Mahamegha- 
vahana, as a common patronymical epithet of King Kharavela and 
King '[S.**dau.pa-Kudepa in the old Brahml inscriptions Nos. I and III. 
He seems to think ^hat the patronymic Malamegharahnna implies that 
Mahameghavahana was the personal name of Kharavela’s grandfather. 
Even if his reading be correct, we do not see how his conclusion is 
correct. There are numerous instances in the Brahml inscriptions where 
for a we have the use of a, e.g., Brhasvati for Brhanpati in Yasamata’s 
Brick-tablet inscription. Even supposing that in Mahamegharahana, a 
has not been represented by a, where is the evidence to prove that 
Kharavela’s grandfather was succeeded by his father and that his father 
was succeeded by him ? Seeing that, whether as Malameghavaliana 
or as Mahameghavahana, it occurs as a common epithet of two kings of 
the same Kalihga royal family, we may say without n:.uch fear of 
contradiction that Mahameghavahana was a common epithet of Kino- 
Kharavela and King Kaclampa-Kudepa, as well as that of their prede- 
cessor.^^. But here his reading itself is open to dispute. As bad luck 
would have it, exactly that portion of the inscribed surface of the rock 
is fissured which contains the letters inscribing the epithet. So far 
as No. I is concerned, the choice lies not only between ma and ma, but 
also between ma and mo. As regards No. Ill, the u-stroke is not 
where it should be. A similar apparition can be noticed in the inscrip- 
tion of Kusuma (No. XIV) inducing one to read Kusumasa as Kusumasa. 
We do not see much use making fuss over ma and ma. 

Secondly, he proposes to read in 1.9 sa-5{l)fa-senavahano vi/iamvm. 
citum Mailhurarn apagato, correcting mmb{i)ta his previous correction 
to sa-b{i)ta, and to translate sa-bita-‘>enavaha)io •. “with his arm v and 
transport having lost their morale.” He thinks that blta is the same 
word as vita, which has a technical military significance, 
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as may be proved on the authority of the Amarakosa where (in Bk. 
Ksatriya, 48) we read ; rltam tu asaram liastya'svam. Here Vila 
is explained as a substantive. But Mr. Jayaswal interprets blta as an 
adjective qualifying setia-vafiana, which is impossible on the authority 
of the Amarakosa. Another objection is that after panacleiia there must 
be a verbal form to denote the effect of the action implied^ while Jlr. 
Jayaswal’s reading and rendering serves to remove the verbal form 
altogether.* Moreover, one can be sure more about ne as the final 
syllable than about no. We do not deny the possibility of the reading 
sabiia as it appears in the estampages. What we deny is the possibility 
of Mr. Jayaswal’s interpretation of it. Even sabiia must be taken in 
the same sense as samlhltn. For the appearance bha as ba, one may 
compare gabhlra in I. For sabiia =samlliila, one :..„y compare 
sambara^samkhara in I. 16. 

Thirdly, he proposes to read in I. i mamdam Avaraja-nivesila- 
Plthudam gadabha-namgalena kdsayati, correcting his previous correction 
mamdam, avardja-nivesilam pllhuda, and takes it to mean “ He (Khara- 
vela) razes to the ground (lit. ploughs down) with an ass-plough 
Pithumda the market town (manda), founded by (the) Ava king.” In 
support of his reading Ava-rdja, he argues ; “ There was an ancient 
Tamil race Aga (Cam. H.I., p. 596) and a kingdom called Ava-mukla, 
to the north of Kanchl, in the time of Samudragupta (Allahabad inscrip- 
tion), and a people spelt as Jranii and Arnarni below or by the Kistna 
as described by Ptolemy.” He also puts forward as an argument : ” The 
Bhagavata records an Ava dynasty (xii, 2-29) which the Visuu (iv. 24. 13) 
equates with Andhra. This agrees with Ptolemy. The Avas were in 
the Andhra country at the time.” We have looked in vain into the 
Visnu-Purana (iv. 24. 13) for the equation of any dynasty by the name 
of Ava with the Andhra, The letter read as a in Mr. Jayaswal’s Avardja 
cannot be read as d in view of the fact that in it the two left strokes do 


1, A statement in the Xasik Care inscription No. 10 (El, Vol. VIII) goes indeed 
to prove that panadena may be used even without a verbal expression after it to denote 
the effect produced by the action implied in it. But it is difficult to understand that in 
the nsthi-Gumpha statement the verbal expression vipnmutyicitum (to release, to relieve) 
governs tnadhiira instead of senavahanns. The statement in the Nasik Cave inscription 
reads: Bhataralcd (ininatiija ca gnfosmim var.jarntum malnyehi rudham Utamabhadram 

mocayitum ca Malaya pranaden’ eva apaydta,” which Senart translates : “ And by order 

of the lord I went to release the chief of the Uttamabhadras, who had been besieged 
for the rainy season by the Malayas. and those llalayas fled at the mere roar (of my 
approaching) as it were. 
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not meet the vertical leaving a space between them. We doubt the 
correctness of his reading mamdam. Mr. R. D. Banerji’s estampage clearly 
shows that the first letter of Mr. Jayaswal’s Avaraja is pit. We make bold 
to dispute namgalena kamyati because the letter after namgale or nagale is 
ne and is intended to be connected with kasayali. 

Fourthly, he proposes to read in I. 1'2 Tramira-desa-samghatam, 
correcting his previous correction tamara-deha-samgkdtam, and takes it to 
mean “ the combination (or league) of the Tramira ( = Tamil) countries.” 
His reading Tramira has come very near to our tamira or timira. Mr. 
Jayaswal does not at all consider that here the word samghata may also 
be interpreted in the sense of samkhata meaning “called”. Regarding 
his reading desa, our first objection is that in the estampage of Mr. Vats, 
the lettef (ta shows similar e-strokes on both ends. Our second objection 
is that the use of the cerebral sibilant sa is unexpected. Mr. R. D, 
Banerji’s estampage tends to produce the appearance of the first letter 
as ti, and the estampage of Mr. Vats that of fra. We cannot think 
that here Tramira occurs as a spelling for the Tamil {Tamila or the 
Sk. Drai'ida), due to the fact that la or da is in all esses represented 
by da, and nowhere by ra. 

Fifthly, he proposes to read in I. 16 vinikrto, correcting his previous 
reading vims{i)to. He has evidently relied too much on the estampage 
of Mr. Vats, forgetting that in taking an impression, a man, however 
careful and cautious he may be, is apt to exercise his own discretion 
in determining the outlines of the letters. If we were the men enfawed 
for the purpose, we would have found ourselves quite at liberty to mark 
out the letter as s{i). Anyhow, it is certain that the letter was never 
meant to be sr, cf. the letter hr iu Br/iasva(i on Yasamita’s Brick-tablet 
(JRAS, 1912, p. 120), 
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6. THE LANGUAGE 

Judged by the sound-system and syntax, the language of the old 
Brahn3l inscriptions is very nearly Pali, the language of the Buddhist 
Tipitaka preserved in Ceylon, Siam and Burma. Leaving the spelling 
and pronunciation of a few words out of consideration, we can say that 
their language is Pali, and nothing but Pali. The exceptional cases of 
spelling and pronunciation are important as enabling the reader to detect 
the under-current of a dialect having affinity, in respect of its phonetics, 
with Ardha-Magadhi, the language of the extant Jaina Agama. 

Broadly speaking, the differences between the language of the old 
Brahml inscriptions and Ardha-Magadhi are the differences which exist 
between Pali and the Jain Prakrit and have been specified by Prof. Jacobi.* 
For example, in the Jain Prakrit, in final syllables, as well as in the 
middle of words, o is frequently represented by e, while in the language of 
the old Brahml inscriptions and in Pali, o is nowhere represented by e. 
At the same time, the language of the old Brahml inscriptions shows a 
complete agreement with both Pali and Ardha-Magadhi in its tendency 
not to replace the Sanskrit r-sound by the /-sound. 

The language of the old Brahml inscriptions differs from Ardha- 
Magadhi and agrees with Pali also in its main tendency not to indiscrimi- 
nately cerebralize the dental nasal. 

Now let us examine the exceptional cases of spelling and pronuncia- 
tion and see what results we obtain and hov we can account for them. 
Let us, first of all, examine the invocation formula as it occurs in Khara- 
vela’s inscription. This was obviously a rendering from a current Jain 
formula, which probably survives in the later full-fledged formula ; 
Namo arihamtanam, nano sidhaiiam, etc. In the inscriptional formula, the 
cerebral nasals are replaced by the dental, but the spelling arihamta is 
yet retained, while the commoner spelling, as evidenced by the inscriptions 
of Kharavela and Kharavela’s chief queen, is arahamta. Both of these 
two spellings are met with in Ardha-Magadhi, the spelling ariharrita being 
met with more frequently than arahamla, while only one spelling, arahanta, 
is met with in Pali. We also notice that, in the second clause, the cerebral 


1. Preface to the Ayaraqiga-Sutta, edited by H. -Jacobi, Part 1 — Text, pp. VIll.XlV. 
Head also P. V. Bapat’s interesting paper “ The Relation betueeii Pali and Ardha- 
Magadhi,” Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. IV, No. 1. 
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sonant aspirate dha has been replaced by the dental dka, and we have, 
for the Sk. sarva, sava{ = savva), precisely as in ardha-Magadhi, instead 
of saba ( = sabba) as in Pali.' 

The language of the old Brahml inscriptions shows an agreement 
with Ardha-Magadhi in its tendency to retain the Sk. d-sound instead 
of substituting for it tbe Vedic cerebral sound I as in Pali : kaddra 
(I. 1) = Ardha-Magadhi ^•adara = Sk. kaddra = Va,\i kalara ; hidikd, 
kidifd (I. 1)= Ardha-Magadhi kidi^d, ktdda, ktdtyd=:Sk. krldd, krlditd 
= PaIi kilikd, Hlttd ; ktdapa^'afi (I. 4) = Ardha-Magadhi A?d5rJayaj = Sk. 
krldayati = VsM kllapayati ; pidapaijati (I. 9) = Ardha-Magadhi pidavayai 
— 'Sk. pldayati = ViX\ pildpayali ; tadaga 2) = Ardha-Magadhi ^ndaya = 
Sk. <adaya = Pali taldka ; veduriya (I. 10, I. 15) = Ardha-Magadhi veduriya, 
= Sk. vaiilurya^VoM veluriya. 

Further, as to the exceptional eases of spelling and pronunciation, 
the language of the old Brahml inscriptions differs from Pali and agrees 
with Ardha-Magadhi in its greater tendency to replace the surd by the 
sonant of a consonantal group : tadaga (I. 2)=Pali ^aZfl/{-a = Ardha-Magadhi 
tadaga j padkame (I. 2) = Pali = Ardha-Magadhi padhame-, 

°padha (I. 13) = Pali °/ja^//a= Ardha-Magadhi ^paha (a change from °padba); 
ladha, Goradha (I. 3, I. 8, I. 9) = Pali °radha, Ardha-Magadhi 

raha, Goraba (changes from radha, Goradha) ; Plthndaga (1. 12) = Pali 
1(1 = Ardha-Magadhi Pihudaga, PiJiudaga samghuta (I. 12) = PaH 
aaipkhdta, = Ardha-Magadhi samkJtdfa ^ ; Mudhuram (I. 9)=Pali 

Madhuram = ?>k. J/;</.</?'«/« = Ardha-Magadhl Muhuram (a change from 
Madhunim). 

The language under discussion differs from Pali and agrees with 
Ardha-Magadhi also in its tendency to form a gerund by adding td {=■ Ardba- 
Magadbl ttd) instead of tvd to the verb ; ncitayitd (1. 3) = Ardha-Magadhi 
(/emfuy (7/a = Pali acintayitvd ; ghufdpaytld (I. 9) = Ardha-Magadhi ghdtd- 
?'ay///(7 = Pali ghutUpayitvu •, in its tendency to change p into f in the 
middle of a word: kara-vana-anugaha {1. l) = V&\ikara-pana-aHugaha ■, 
in its tendency to frequenth' use j)ana ( = Ardha-Magadhi punna, Pali 
panda, panna, pafifia) for gia'tca • paiiatJsdhi (I. 2) = Pali paficaiimsdhi ; 
panutariya (I. 15)=Pali paiica-sattali ; in its tendency to represent the r of 


1. Cf. also j-ina (I. 5, 1. 12) = Ardha-MagadhI j)''iv = PaU pubba i t-avata (I. 8)=ardha- 
Maeadhi savi nttha = V&Vi .(ibbaNkn i/oi-una (I. 1) = Ardha-llagadhi dovvava = Pali 
uohhana. 

2. Here aarn'jhdta may be equated also with Sk. and Pali sai/iyhatiK 
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a conjoint consonant by m : dartipa (I. 4) = Pali = darpa ^ 
samdamsayamlo (I. 7)=Pali sarnda^sayamto^'SiV. sandarsayan ; alihadamsa 
(IX) = Pali aklhadassa = Sk. alsaclaraa ® ; in its tendency to dispense with t- 
sound in the middle of a word ; cavnthe (I. 6) = Ardha-Magadhi caiMhe = 
Pali catulthe ; and in its tendency to represent by h ; sihardni (1.13) = 
Ardha-Magadhi s/y4(:(?‘(jn? = Pali sMardni. 

If Mr. R. D. Banerji’s reading dhid{ii\nd be correct, we find in it 
another point of agreement between the language of the old Biahml 
inscriptions and Ardha-Magadhi : dktdund (II) = Ardha-Magadhi dhutund = 
Pali dhUund. 

In pddiyo (I. 2) = Sk. y)a7l/i,= Pali and ardha-Magadhi one has 

an exceptional instance, where I is represented by d = Pali Z. In veduriya 
(I, 10, I. 15) = Sk. vaidurya, one has a ease, in which d is represented by 
d = l. In vana (I. 7) = Sk. pana and in dapa (if it is a correct reading) = Sk. 
drava, we have a case, in which p and v are interchanged. In palikhdni 
(I. 13) = Sk. parighZoi and in samghdlam (I. 12) = Sk. samkkydlam, one 
has a case, in which kh and gh are interchanged. In lenim^^k, laya- 
nam, one has a ease, in which the dental nasal is represented by the cere- 
bral. In Madhuram {1. MalJiurUm, one has a case, in which Z/4 

is represented by clh. But these are exceptions which are met with equally 
in Pali. 

Regarding the use of two spellings of pdli as ywZe and pdli, of Leila 
as LZila and -Ldla, and of lena as lena and lena in Pali, Dr. E. Muller’s 
observations are worth quoting ; “ It is very difficult to give exact rules 
for the use of Z as the manuscripts are even less consistent in this respect 
than with regard to the dental and cerebral 

As vegnris palik^dni — Sk. parig/idii, the usual Pali spelling is pali- 
ghdni or palighdni. The palikha spelling occurs in one of the Jataka verses 
(Fausboll’s Jataka, Vol. VI, p. 276) : — 

Esikd parikhdyo ca palikham aggaldni ca. 

The commentator suggests paligha as an alternative reading : pali~ 
khan ti paligham, ayam era vd pdtho. “ Here palikha means paligha. This 
paligha may also be the intended reading.” 


1. If dapa be the correct reading, the word must be equated with Pali and irdha- 
Magadhi davs., and Sk. drava. 

2. The only exception in Pali is lomahamsa=lomahar8a, 

3. E, Muller’s Pali Grammar, p. 27. 
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As tov sa7hffkata = Sk. samkfi^uta, we find a parallel instance in Pali 
Maghadeva (Culla-Niddesa, p. 80) = df(!ili:/4a^/<ya, although here both the 
forms may be regarded as phonetic changes from Mahadeva, which is the 
usual Pali spelling. 

No hypothesis regarding the character of the language should be built 
on the basis of the readings etimm (I. 9) and samkarahdrako (I. 16). 
For it seems that etinamis but the engraver’s mistake ' for etuanaih^VAx 
etesanam, and samkdra for sainkhura, ef. patisamkharayati (I. 2). 

One need not be surprised if the intended reading in Kharavela’s in- 
scription (I. 9) was hramhananam or brahmanariam, which is the same in 
pronunciation as the Pali brdhmandnam. So far as the present inscribed 
surface of the rock goes, one has to read bamhanaiiam or bahmandnam. 

Apart from the question of chronology, the following Brahml inscrip- 
tions may be so arranged as to indicate a march of the official language 
of ancient India from a stage of old Magadhl towards Sanskrit through a 
Pali stage reached in the language of Ananda’s Sanchi Gateway inscrip- 
tion of Satakarni’s time and in that of the old Brahml inscriptions : 

I. Piprahwa Vase Inscription — 

/yam salila-niilhane Budhasa BJiagavate Sakiyanaih snkiti- 
bhatinam sabhaginikxxnam sapnfadnlanaih. 

II. Asoka’s Ruramindel Pillar Inscription — 

Devunampigena Piyadasina liijina vlsativasdbhisitena nfann 
dgdca.. silavigadabhicd kdbapifa silalhabbe ca mapdpite. 

III. Yasamata’s Brick-tablet Inscription* — 

Jivapnidge rajabhargdge Brlidsvdtimita.dMtu-Ya'samatdge l-d'i- 
tam. 

IV. Gotamimitra’s Pillar Inscription^ — 

. . . xnitrasa-putrasa-rafw- Visnumitrasadhitu-Idragibhaddi/e dhd- 
tiye Gotamige Mitrdge dunam tkambho. 


1. Etmam may be a genuine genithe plural form from efisn. 

2. JEAS, 1912, the inscription edited by J. Ph. Vogel. 

3. IHQ. Vol. II, No. 3, p. 442. the inscription edited by N. C. Majumdar. 
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V. Dhanabhuti’s Barhut E. Gateway Inscription — 

Suganaih raje rnno Gaglpufasd Visadevasa pantena Gotipnfnsa 
Agarujusa putena I'achipiiieua Dhanahhutina harGam fora- 
nam silukam»iaih/o fia itpamna. 

VI. Ananda’s Saiiehi Gateway Inscription — 

Rario sii'i-Satah'anim av/’sanisa Vasithipiitasa Anamda^a da- 
narii. 

VII. Kliaravela’s Cbief-qneen'’s Inscription — 

Ara/aimfa-pas^ddgani Rdh'thganam samananam lenam lidn- 
tam — rajinu Laldha'^a HatJ'i'G/iam papotcm dln/una KaJim- 
ga-cahavatiuo stri-hhuravelasa agaMahisina kaniam. 

VIII. Asa(jhasona^s Pabliosa Inscription, No. II — 

Adhirlud i\o,U rZino soih(ku//a>ii(p>ifrasa Famsnprda^'i pntrasgn 
raho Teranlpvl raxt/n B/iagavafa^ga pntrena Va’hidarlgyii- 
frena Asadluisenena kdntaih. 

IX. Sunga In-eriptiou in Ayodhya » — 

KosaUtdhipena dvira'^vaniedliai/ajinah Senapateh Pvsyamitra- 
si/a RaGjieva Kausihlpiifrena l)//ana...d7nirt>ia>-djnah^ pituk 
Phalgudeva-sya ketaiiam hdritam. 

We maintain that, from the point of view of aDti([uity of the Pali 
language, the foregoing setting of the Brahml inscriptions is of little 
importance. For going back to earlier times, we find that, upon the 
whole, the sound system and grammatical forms of the languige of the 
Girnar version of Asoka’s Rock Edicts are strikingly similar to those of 
Pali. It appears that, for the adaptation of v. ording' of Asnka’s edicts to 
the local dialects, arrangemei ts w.o-e made in ASuka’s Imperial Secretariat 
to have the drafts prepared by the urafters who were “oppose 1 to have been 
con\ersant with the local dialects of different centres, for which the edicts 
were intended. In theory, the Girnar copies of the fourteen rock edicts 
were meant to be drafted by the drafter familiar with the local dialect 
of Girnar. But in practice, in some instances, the drafters by a mutual 


1 . JBORS. Vol. XIII, Parts III-IV. p. 217, the inscription edited by K. P. Jayaswal. 

2. Jayaswal reads dharmarajHih, 

21 
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arrangement worked for one another or, for some reasons or other, the 
drafter employed to prepare drafts for one place was called upon to do the 
work for another pUee, and, in some instances, the draft prepared for one 
place was despatched by mistake to another place. For example, by the 
sameness of opening words, Derunampiya^a racanena, we may ascertain 
that the Dhauli copies of Asoka’s Separate Rock Edicts and the copy of 
Queen’s Edict were drafted by one and the same drafter. We think 
there is no better way than this of explaining the irregularities of spellings 
and grammatical forms in the Girnar copies of Asoka’s fourteen Rock 
Edicts. 

Among distinctive characteristics of the sound system, we notice that 
the Girnar language invariably retains the -sAsound instead of assimilating 
it into th{ = tth), and the .‘*t-sound instead of assimilating it into fj/[ = ftk) ; 
asti, nudi, samduta, dita, tidamd, aiumdi, niHtanaja ; invariably retains 
the r-sound in the word sarvatu or safcutra and optionally in the word 
while in sai'a, rv is assimilated into t-(=:rr) ; and shows a greater 
tendency to optionally retain the ru-stop: pj\niri, priya, sarvatra, hnihmann, 
sramana, parukrama. ■ The last characteristic, ri:,, the retention of /'-stop 
has its vestiges in such Pali words as paint, ial/'a, utra, it'//'afni, anmlni, 
lhadra, hnihmana, gadrabha. In Pali, we have sm and niJi as two alterna- 
tive forms, while in the Girnar language, we have the use of onlv one 
form, namely, mh: vijitamhi, apnkanmamhi . Tiie retention of the 
j/a-stop is another point of agreement between the two languages : 
Girnar — katai'pa, vgamjanalo, divguni • Puli — Sakga, vakpa, vgamjanato, 
samk^guta. 

This may sufBce to convince the reader of the fact that the Pa 
language was modelled on a western form of the Indian Prakritic dialect 
as typified by the language of the Girnar version of Asoka’s rock edicts. 
And if the language of our old Brahral inscriptions is found to be very 
nearly Pali, we cannot, for that reason, be justified in thinking either that 
it was representative of a dialect, which was prevalent in the kingdom of 
Kalinga, or that the Pali language was basid i i)on the Kaluiga dialect 
presupposed by it.' Apart from other arguments advanced bv other 
scholars against Prof. Oldenberg’s view," we find that, unlike Asoka’s 


1. Vinaya-Pitaka edited by Oldenberg, A'ol. I, Introduction, p. liv. 

2. Nalinakalia Dutt’s Early Histoiy of the Spread of BudJLisro and the Buddhist 
SchooU, pp. 262-4 ; Suuitikumar Chatterji’a The Origin and Development of the Bengali 
Language, Vol. I, pp. 56 ff. 
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edicts, our old Brahml inscriptions bear no proof of adaptation to local 
dialects. Tn many essential points, the language of our old Brahml in- 
scriptions bears likeness to that of the Girnar version of Asoka’s rock 
edicts. We can account for this likeness without resorting to Prof. 
Oldenberg’s hypothesis. The likeness might be simply due to the fact 
that our old Brahml inscriptions were drafted by a Jain recluse who came 
to live in the Udayagiri and Khandagiri eaves from Gujrat, or that the 
Jain recluse who composed our old Brahml inscriptions was won over from 
the Buddhist faith and utilised his knowledge of the Pali language. To 
render an adequate explanation for the Pali diction, as well as for the 
exceptional cases of spelling and pronunciation, we see no better way than 
to presume that the old Brahml inscriptions, as we now have them, were a 
rendering in a kind of Girnar language or of Pali from an original draft 
prepared by a Jain recluse in an eastern dialect presupposed by Ardha- 
Magadhl or Jain Prakrit, and that this rendering was done by another Jain 
recluse in the course of rewriting it, the Jain recluse who was either born 
and brought up in the Girnar region or won over from the Buddhist faith 
having an opportunity of being conversant with a dialect similar to the 
Girnar language or with Pali itself. 

Whether or no the spoken dialect of the people of Kalinga was origin- 
ally a Dravidian form of speech is a disputed cpiestion. But it seems 
certain that the language of our old Brahml inscriptions was not the 
spoken dialect of the people of Kalinga. The Udayagiri and Khandagiri 
caves where these inscriptions were engraved are situated in the heart of the 
Puri District of Orissa, The spoken dialect of the inhabitants of this Dist- 
rict is now known as Oriya. The spoken dialect of the people of Utkala- 
v.arsa, the country of Utkala, was known to the outsiders, say to the 
cultured people in Magadha, as an unintelligible and uncouth jargon as 
might be inferred from the expression Vhkalavassa-hhn'inU which has 
been used as a term of contempt in one of the passages of the Pali 
Tipitaka. ’ Buddhagho.sa, the Pali commentator, has altogether missed the 
siguifieance of this expression. He takes it to mean “ two men of Utkala, 
Vassa and Bhaiina by name.”- This meaning is out of the question in 
the Puli passage where, while speaking of the philosophers propounding 


1. Afiguttara-Nikaya, Part II, p. 31. 

2. Manoratba-Purani, Siamese edition, Part II, p. 377 ; Ukkal&ti Ukkala-janapada- 
vdsino. Vdssa-Bhanniti Tusso co Bhanno ca dve /ana. 
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views contrary to his own, the Buddha has referred to them as Ukkala- 
vassa-bhaHila , that is, as persons speaking in terms of the unintelligible 
and uncouth jargon of the country of Utkala. 

Our old Brahml inscriptions’ is a conventional language, which tended 
to remain clear of Magadhisms, the elements of eastern dialects.' Prof. 
S. K. Chatterji rightly observes : “ The Aryan language. . .came in the 
wake of the North Indian religions, Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism, 
and was used bv royal patrons of these religions among Dravidians and 
other non-Aryans, merely as a sort of religious language, in documents of 
a religious, and often of an administrative character.”® 

We bav'e sought to maintain that the Pali language, too, tended to 
remain clear ot Magadhisms. It is most astonishing that Prof Bapat freely 
admits ntlikure, parakare, aukhe, dukkhc, jiva-satfa^ne, and the like to be 
the genuine P51i forms,® forgetting that these Ardha-Magadhisms are 
clearly associated in the earliest Pali texts, notably the Samanhaphala- 
Sutta of the Digha-Nikaya, Vol. I, with the doctrines of such recluse 
teachers as Purana-Kassapa, Pakudha-Kaccayana and Makkhali-Gosala, 
and that, as such, these are meant to have been put within inverted com- 
mas as a means of being kept distinct from the Pali forms, uttakuvo, para- 
karo, Sukhum, dukJ:ham, and jJva-sattumo.'* 

It is interesting to observe how scholars after scholars have erred 
on the wrong side in subsuming that all that is in Pali is Pali. The 
spelling of Rfigiri as hiffUi, met with in the title auJ body of the Pali 
Isigili-sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya, is cited by Prof. Liiders as a 
notable instance of lingering old Magadhism in Pali, and no less as an 
evidence iu support of his theory about the rendering in the existing Pali 
canon of old Magadhl texts iu a western dialect. But wliat can be more 
misleading than this .-^s we have sought to show elsewhere,® the 
usual Pali name of the hill would have been laigiri, and the Isigili form had 


1. The word pahhham which occurs iu Kbaravela’s iuscription as an equivalent of the 
Pali pah/diaiu or pahj/iaiii, and the Sk. p-rrip/ian, wight be cited as an exception. But 
the alternative Pah spelling of palioha as pahgha, met within the Tasettha-Sutta, Sutta- 
Nipata. indicates that the case is uot that of replacement of the ra.sound hy the Zu-sound 
but that of an inter-consouantal change effected through /u or f/a, 

2. The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, Vol. I. p. 03. 

3. Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. IV, No. 1, p. d3. 

4. See Barua's paper-Tlie Ajivikas-in the Calcutta Cniversity Journal of the 
Department of Letters, Vol. II, pp. 46-51. 

5. Barua’s paper— Jinalogy and Buddhalogy— Calcutta Review, Oct., 1924, p. 60. 
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to be adopted for a very special reason, meaninij it to be put within 
inverted commas. The reason for adoption or retention of the spelling 
Isigili has been stated in the Sutta itself : — 

“ Bhutapubbam, Bhikkhave, pafica-Pacceka-biuhlha-satuni iniasniim 
Isigilismim pabbate ciranivusiiio nhesim. Te imam pabbatam pavisantii 
dissanti, pavittha na dissanti. Taxi enain nianitssu disvu evaiii ahainsu: 
‘ Ayam pabbato ime isi gilutiti Isigili,’ Isigili tveva samailua uda- 
padi.”^ 

“ Formerly, O Bhikkhus, some five hundred Egotistic Buddhas (her- 
mit teachers) came to live for ever {i.e., to east off their bodies) in (the 
dark caverns of) this Isigili mountain. They could be seen entering (the 
caverns of) this mountain, and once they entered into the mountain, 
they could no longer be seen. Observing this strange happening, the 
people said : ‘ This mountain swallows these sages,’ and hence arose the 
name of the hill — Isigili, ‘ the swallower of sages.’ ” 

The explanation offered by the Buddha enables us to understand that 
the real name of the mountain which was Rsigiii or Isiyiri, “ the Mountain 
abode of the Hermits,” was locally pronounced as Isigili, and acquired a 
new association of ideas in the fanciful etymological derivation “ Isi- 
gilaiiti Isigili,” “ the Hermit-swallower because it swallows the hermits,” 
and that this new association could not be embodied without coining such 
a longer name in Pali as Isigili-giii = R$igili-giii, “ the Hermit-swallower- 
mountain.” 

As we have seen, the substitution of the Dental sonant aspirate for the 
Dental surd aspirate in such words as padha, nidda, Goradha, padhama, 
and Madhura is a characteristic of the dialect presu25posed by the language 
of our old Brahml inscriptions, that is to say, of the language of the 
supposed first draft. Among the later Prakrit dialects, the Sauraseni, the 
vernacular of the people of Surasena or Mathura region, has alone 
been characterised by this kind of phonetic diange in Vararuci’s Prakrta- 
Prakasa, in the aphorism (XII. fi) : “ The Dental consonants ta and tha 
which are not the initials of any words and are not conjoined with other 
consonants change respectively into da and dha.” 

One need not be astonished if the first draft of Kharavela’s inscription 
was prepared in the dialect of the Mathura region by a Jain recluse who 


1. Majjhima-Nikiiya, Vol. Ill, Part I, p. 68. 
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was familiar with it. The two in.‘ieriptions discovered and published by 
Mr. Jackson in the Barahar Hills offer us an instance of the substitution 
of dha for llvt.' In th> eailier inscription, the letier-forms of which 
are similar to those of Asok.n inscriptions, the name of the particular 
hill to which it is attiH-lieil is reor led as (!<nalhiijiri, while in the later 
inscription, the letier-torms of which are strikino-ly similar to those of 
Kunravt-la’s inscription, the name of the same hill has been recorded as 
Goradhagiri.- 

Alr. I!. D. Banerji offers this explanation for the use of the spelling 
Goradhagiri in the second inscription : “ The substitution of dha for tha 
shows that the second record was incised by an inhabitant of Southern India. 
It is quite possible* that this record was incised by an inhabitant of 
Kalinga, probably one of the men who had aecompanieJ Kharavela in his 
first campaign against the king of Magadha.”“ 

We find it difficult to agree with Mr. Ilanerji in thinking this kind 
of substitution was a peculiarity of the spoken dialect of the people of 
Kalinga in view of the fact that in none of ASoka’s inscriptions in 
Kalinga we notice it. If it be true that the second record was actually 
incised by one of the men who had accompanied King Kharavela in his 
campaign against the people of Kajagaha, the fact may be explained 
differently. The author of the record might be a man who was brought 
up in Mathura or the Mathura region. Our explanation is more plausible 
on the ground that, according to the llathi-Gumjiha record, Mathura was 
used by King Kharavela as the military base in his campaign against the 
King of Aiiga-Magadha, and no less in bis camjiaign against the kings of 
Uttarapatha.^ 

We may, on another ground, maintain that the presupposition of the 
language of the sujiposed first draft of Kharavela’s inscription was not the 
spoken dialect of the people of Kalinga. In Kharavela’s inscription, we 
have cavuthc (1. 5) for the Pali catutlhe. We finf that cuvudasa occurs 
in all the versions of Asoka’s fifth Pillar Edict as a coimnoii spelling for 
ciituddasa. The dialects of all the versions of .Asoka’s Pillar Edicts point, 
beyond any doubt, to the existence of a widely prevalent U)igiia franca, 
or language of the cultured laity as Professor Rh} s Davids would like to 


1. JBOES, VoL I, i’art II. pp. 1.5'.l-71. 

2. Tlie point is ably discussed by R. D. Bauerji in .JBURS. Vul. Ill, Tart IV, p. .7.10. 

3. JBijRS, ^ ol. Ill, Part IV. pp. OOO-oUl. 

4. See for fuller discussion pubSim, under Geographical Allusions. 
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call it, in the third century B. C., in the Middle Country extending as far, 
say, as Kansamhi and Mathura. It is apparent that the dialects of these 
Pillar Edicts are full of IMagadhisms. And if we go by the verdict of 
Yararuci, the piedominaiit tendency of the Magadhi dialects was Sauraseni, * 
that is to sav, of the dialect of the people of Mathura. 

Thus we are led to assume that the Udayagiri-Khanijagiii oaves in 
Orissa, Mathura and Uj jeui-Girinagara were the three important centres of 
Jainism during the reign of Kharavela, and that the language of Kbara- 
vela’s inscription is, so far as its grammatical forms go, the same as the 
dialect of the Girnar version of Asoka’s Pock Edicts, and, so far as its 
sound s\'stem goes, a coinhination of the Girnar and Alathura dialects.^ 

The substitution of d/oi for tlia cannot be said to be a peculiarity of the 
Pali language on the ground that in Pali, too, we have MadhuiTi as a spell- 
ing for Mathurii, just in the same way that we have in it Isigili as a 
spelling for Isigii i, and MukJiadcvu and Maghiidcva as two spellings iorilahd- 
dcva. All these were locally current jiroper names retained in Pali, and 
meant to be put within inverted commas, that is to say, to be kept distinct 
from the standard Pali spellings. The spelling of the name Mudliava- 
Tideha as Mathava-Vidcgha occurring in the Satapatha-Brahmana (I. d. 1) 
is an apt parallel in Sanskrit literature. This spelling shows that the 
personal name Madhava-Videha was locally pronounced, most probably by 
the inhabitants ot Yideha or Mithikl region, as Muihata-V idegha. 

We mean to say that the spelling M'jdhnrd was not due to a Pali ren- 
dering of the ' k. Mathura, — that, in other words, Madhurdv.''a,ssijuna- 
pada-nii utti or dtsl-naina, that is to say, a locally curi’ent proper name, 
which found recognition in Pali. In accordance with a significant state- 
ment made by the Buddha in the Aranavibhanga-.Sutta of the Majjhima- 
Nikaya (Yol. Ill, Part III), one locally current proper name, if it signifies 
an object tor which it is intended, is as good as the other, and there is no 
sound rtason for regaiding one of them a> moie correct than the oilier. 
The importance of his statement lies also in the fact that it contains a 
reasonable explanation for the recognition of a paiticiilar lorm of the pro- 
per name not from any intrinsic supeiior value of its own but on account 


1. Vararuoi'a Prakrta-Prjkasd, XI. 2 : Pralrtih Sauraseni. 

2. See .Actes du Sixieme Congres Internationa! de-j Onental'ftes, Part III, p. 140, 
•where Bhagavs diila! Indra;! remarks Tiie whole inscription is in prose. Its language 
is Prakrit, different from the Lat (Pillar) inscriptions of Asoka, but resembling the old 
Maharastra Prakrit of the AVestern India cate inscriptions.'' This characterisation is too 
general to need comments. 
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of local adaptation. We quote below his statement in ertenso to enable 
the reader to judge for himself what it is and what it implies : — 

Janapada-niruttim ndhhiniveseyijn, samaTiiiam ndtidhaveyydti — Hi kho 
panel etam vuttam. Kiric'etam palicca vuttain ? Kathau cit, Bhikkhave, 
janapada-nirnttiya ra nhkiniveiso hoii sainurinaya cu atisaro ? Idha, Bhi- 
kkliave, tad ev’^ ckarcesu janapadesu ‘Prdi’ti sunjunanti, ‘Pattan'ti, Vitthan’ 
ti, ‘Saravun'ti, ‘Dhdropan’ti, ‘Ponan’tl, ‘PisUanti saiijananti. Hi yatha 
yathU nam tesu tesu janapadesu saiijananti tatha tatha thumasa pardmassa 
nbhimvissu voharati- : “Idain eva saccam, moyhani aniian” ti. Eva ni kho, 
Bhikkhave, janapada-nintttiyd ra ahhinicpso hoti samnnaya ca atisdro.^’ 
Kathaii ca, Bhikkhave, janapada-ninittiyd ca anahhiniveso hoti sam- 
afindya ca anatisdi'o ? hlha. Bhiklehavc , tad cv’ekaccesu janapadesu 
‘PdtVti swnjdnanti, -Pattan’ti, ‘Vitthun’ti, -Snrdvan’ti, -Dhdropan’ti, 
’Ponan’ii, ‘Pisilan’ti sanjdnanfi. Hi yathd yatha nam tesu tesu janapa- 
desu saujdnanti “ Idain IHi'a’nie dyasnianto sandhdya voharantt” ti tatha 
tatha voharati apardinasuin E vain kho, Bhikh have, jannpada-niruitiyd 
anahhiniveso hoti samamidija ra anatisdro. Janapada-niruttiin ndbhini- 
veseyya, sa man '/a in ndlidhdvcijydli — Hi yain lain vuttain idain etam 
paticca vuttam. 

“ ‘The local form of a proper name is not to be dogmatically adhered 
to, the local designation is not to be pressed too far.’ Such is the rule as 
staled. For what reason is the rule so stated ? And how is it, 0 Bhi- 
kkhus, that a man becomes inclined to dogmatically adhere to the local 
form of a proper name, and to press the local designation too far ? Here, 
0 Bhikkhus, it so hajipens that in some locality a utensil is known by the 
name of Pdti, in some by the name of Patta, in some by the name of 
Vitthn, in some by the name of Sardva, in some by the name of Dhdropa, 
in some by the name of Poua, and in some by the name of Pisila. The 
inhabitant of a particular locality having strongly embraced and dogmati- 
cally adhered to a particular form of the proper name whereby the utensil 


1. Buddhaghosa’s Papafica-Sudant, Siamese edition, Part III, p. 471 : Tad ecan tain 
yeva hhajanam, 

2 . fin'd, p. 471 : .Iblniiirissa voharatiti ‘Pattan'ti-saiifdnana-janapadain gantta 
"Pattam aharatha dhotathd" ti sutta '■Andha.-piithujjano, naijidam ‘Pattagi’ ‘Pdti’ nima 
esa, evam vaddhi'' ti abhinirissa voharati. 

3. Ibid, p. 471 ; Atisdro'ti abhivddanagi (a misprint for atidhavanain). 

4. find, pp. 471-2 : Tatha tatha voharati apnrdmasanti “ Ainhdkam janapade 
bhdjanagiTdtrt,' vuccati.ime pana nam ‘Pattan’ti vadanli. Tato patthdya janapada- 
vohdram muiceted pattam 'Patlan' t'eva aparCimasanto voharati. 
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is known in this or that locality, boastfully says ; ‘ This is the only correct 
form, and the others are incorrect.' Thus it is, 0 Bhikkhus, that a man 
becomes inclined to dogmatically adhere to the locil form of a proper name, 
and to press the local designanon too far. How is it, 0 Bhikkhus, that a 
man does not become inclined to dogmatically adhere to the local form of a 
proper name, and to press the local designation too far ? Here, O 
Bhikkhus, it so happens that a utensil is known by different proper 
names in different localities, in some by the name of Pati, in some 
by the name of Paifa, and so on and so forth. The inhabitant of 
one locality, when he is in another locality, realising ‘ that the 
gentlemen of the second locality conventionally use this form of the 
proper name to designate this object,’ wisely use that particular form 
whereby the object is known in that particular locality without any local 
attachment (that is, abandoning tlie form whereby the object is known in 
his own locality). Thus it i«, O Bhikkhus, that a man does not become 
inclined to dogmatically adhere to the local form of a proper name, and to 
press the local designation too far. It is for this reason that the rule is so 
stated as : ‘ I'he local form of a proper name is not to be dogmatically 
adhered to,— the local designation is not to be pressed too far.’ 


1. Here we have refrained from introducing a discussion as to ti e origin and 
antiquity of Pali language, reserving it for a separate monograph. But it is our decided 
opini n that a conclusion about the antiquity of Pali drawn from the similarity observed 
between it and the language of Kharavela's inscription is bound to be a dogmatism and 
dangerous presumption. Truman Michelson’s paper on ‘ Magachisms in the Language of 
the Giruar, Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra Inscriptions' (.American Journal of Philology, 
1909, pp. 2d4 ff., and JAOS, 1909, I, pp. 77 II.) will receive full attention in the proposed 
monograph. 
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7. THE STYLE 

Our old Brahtol inscriptions are all written in prose, a rhythmic prose 
ahoundinof in alliterations, ele»ant expressions, and balanced sentences, 
clauses and phrases. In readimjj these inscriptions, especially those which 
stand in the names of Kinpr Kharavela and his chief-queen, one cannot but 
be tempted to make out verses in them. We venture to say that all 
attempts made in this direction are destined to end in failure. Their 
diction is metrical prose without revealin" the actual process of versifica- 
tion. In reading' out the insciiption of Kiiaravela one is apt to feel as 
though one were chanting verses in marked cadences, the invocation formula 
in a variety of Kumara-Lalita metre, and the main text in a kind of 
Simhavikrijita. 

Sean the invocation formula as carefully as you mar', vou cannot 
confidently class it as a metrical C"mposition in any of the known metres, 
and yet your inclination will all along be to tiaee in it a proee^s of versi- 
fication in the Kumara-Lalita metre. The fact is that the desire to pioduce 
a complete rhythmic effect has led the composer to balance up the groups 
of sounds in successive sentences, clauses or phrases, inducing a tendency to 
versification within a prose construction. .'50 far as its greater rh\thinic 
effect goes, the inseriptional foimuhi H .t’awo anfianilamim !| XamD fai'a- 
sidlia'iam || shows an improven.ent upon an earlier Jain f'or.i ula jl Xamo 
arihamtanam 1| Ntxwo nicl/ntnam || wliieh seems m linger in the laier full- 
fledged Jain formala H Nanw anliamiUrtam 'Xamo s<id/(arta)n\\Samo ax^ari- 
yanani H Namo iivaj/ni^Ctnam |; Xatno he tsai > a-sri/i/inam l| quu'eJ on p. 8 
{ante). Comparing the insciipli mal foinuila with the Liter Jain formula, 
we detect that after the monotonous repetition of four similar clauses, the 
latter is closed with a clause || Xinnn he sava-'^u'utriam ji constructed so 
as to maintain the rhithm of tlie whole, and that, in this final clause, one 
has a two-syllabic word in addition to Iho-e Cnutained in the second clause 
of the former. In the formula consisting of two clauses, the insertion of 
one two-syllabic word suffices for the purpose, while in the formula consist- 
ing of five clauses, the insertion of an additional word is needed. 

I. Inseriptional formula — 

II Xam ari/iam/u'.am jj Xamo sava-siJ/tunam j| 

II. Later Jain Formula — 

11 Xamo ariiaxnfanatn ii Xamo hrjhanam ‘i Xamo urjaht/anam || 

11 Xamo uvaj/iuj/iinam Ij Xamo he ■sacrasa/iTiruini |( 
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A similar Buddhist formula of invocation consisting of three clauses 
can be tiaced in the Petakopadesa which is one of the extra canonical works 
presupposed by Buddliaghosa’s Atthasalinl, and probably also by the 
Milindapanha. 

III. Buddhist Formula in the Petakopadesa — 

II /Xawo sanriinixambiiihUiuiiayn |l Paramattharlassinayn || 

]1 SUciihynria-paramippnttanain 1| 

In the Buddhist formula, the first two clauses joined together read 
like a line of a veise, white the third claU'C shows that the composition is 
yet rltythrnic prose. The real character of the composition will be manifest 
if we supply tlie omissions and read it as follows : — 

II JSamo ■‘‘ayiniiamwi/fi/'f/yaiyain [Acoffc] paramatihadassinam || 

II hUUUiji na-iiaraniippaUdaahx || 

Coming to the main text of Kharavela’s inscription, we find that the 
effect of rhythm is heightened by a mathematical progression of the 
volumes of sound, and that the main statement commences from the point 
where the climax is reached. In such a text as this the verbs are bound 
to he sparingly used, and a rhvming proee-s is bound to play its part as 
will be evident from the following quotation : — 

I- (-) — li dh-ena Ma/tiirajf’Ha || ma/nimegliavdfia»eiia |j Cefa-rujaramsa- 
vadhaneha |1 pasalha-snlhu-la'klianeiia ii cafuravita-rahhana-py/na-upefena || 
RaUmgddhipali'nd siri-Khdrarehna pamdaraxa-V'yadni || siii-kaddm || San- 
ravatd luclitu || kumdra-kidikd || 

The rhyming process plays its part also in a sentence consisting of 
several clauses, each with a separate verb : — • 

(^) — pdkdra-nivesanam patisamkhuraijati |1 iadagapddhjo ca bam- 
dhdpaijati || savuijdna-patisamthapanam ca kuniyati i| pakatiyo ca ram- 
jayati jj 

In the text of the inscription of Kharavela’s chief queen, the same 
verb is repeated for the sake of rhythm and emphasis : — 

II — li Arahamta-pasaddyam Krdim/jdnam samanunayn Icnam kuri- 
tayyi jj yajino Ldlakasa Hathisihasa papotasa dhUund Kaliniga-cakavat'mo 
siri-Kharavelasa aga-mahismd kdritayyi || 

The rhythm is sought to be maintained even in such a short inscription 
as that of Kamma and Khina : — 

VII— II K aynmasa kotjid ca H Khindya ca pasddo || 
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For the sake of rhythm the words are left as they are without being 
joined according to the rules of Sandhi, e.g.^ guna-upetena (I. 1 , and ttvasa- 
saia-oghatitani (I. 6).^ 

So far as these peculiarities are concerned, our old Rrahml inscrip- 
tions clearly anticipate the Pali prose style of the Milindapanha, another of 
the extra-canonical works presupposed by Buddhaghosa’s commentaries, 
which, even according to the tradition embodied in it, was not fomposed 
within the first five centuries of Buddha’s demise. And so far as tliese 
peculiarities are concerned, there is nothing save a few iong-dr.vwn con.- 
pounds within the four corners of the Pali Tipi taka to anticipate the prose 
style of our old Brahml inscriptions. The Milinda descriptions of the 
city of Sagala and the earthquake signalising the memorable character of 
Vessantara’s charity, quoted below, will, we believe, show how close is the 
resemblance of its prose style with that of Kharavela’s inscription, in spite 
of the fact that the prose sty le of the latter has not, as yet, attained the 
maturity of the prose style of the former ; — 

I. Description of Sagala — 

Atthi Yonaha'iavi vanaputabhedanam Sdgalam niimu yiagaram nadl- 
pahbata-snbhitam ranmnlija-bhuinippadesubhdgdm UrUin-uijyandpavana- 
taldka-pohJiharaoii-sampannapi nculi-pabbata-vana-rdmcineyyaham, etc. 

II. Description of the Earthquake — 

Hettha mahdvutd saH'olanti, sanikam sanikam sakim sakim dkulukuld 
vdyanti, onamanti iinnamanti vinamanti, tsinappaiia padapd papatanti, 
gumbagumbam vaiahakd sandhdvanti,...rudanti yakkhd itppesakkhd, 
hasanti yakklui mahesakkhd kanipamdnuya mahupathariyii. 

Our old Brahml inscriptions’ is not the prose style of the Pali 
Tipitaka, nor that of earlier portions of the Jaina Agama, nor that of the 
Vedas, Brahmanas, older Upaniaads, Kalpa-Stitras, Niruktas and Piati- 
§akhyas. So far as their prose style goes, they stand out, in point of time, 
as a notable landmark in the literary history of India. Just as with reference 
to the accidental unconscious beginning and maturer development of the 
style of Kavya poetry ASvaghosa’s Buddha-Carita stands midway between 


1 , Cf. Vasa-abhisita or ta?a-abhiSita (Akika’s E. E. XIII, Sabbaz^arhi ; P. E, V 
Delhi-Topra, Delbi-Mirfith : I'. E. VI, Delbi-Topra). 
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the Prologue of the Pali Nalaka-Sutta as found in the Sutta-Nipata^ 
on one side and Kalidasa’s Kumara-Sanibhava on the otlier, so with refer- 
ence to the accidental uiiconsci'>us beginning and niaturer development of 
the rhythmical prose style, our old Hralunl inscriptions lepresent a link of 
transition between some of Pali set formulas of Buddhist precepts and the 
Milinda’s descriptions of the city of "agala and tlie eartliquake. Tiie Pali 
formulas representing an accidental unconscious beginning of the prose 
style of Kharavela’s inscription are being quoted below : — 

I. Pali Formulas of Buddhist Precepts — 

(а) Nacca-ijUa-vadita-visnka-dassana-veramani 

[Yinaya Mabavagga] 

Nacca-ytta-vadita-visTiha-dassana-veramuni-sikkhdiJadum 

[Khuddaka-Patha] 

Nacca-glta-vadita-visuJxa-dnssanri-veranicmi-sihkhdpadafn sumadi- 
ydnii 

[Khuddaka-Patha-Comy.] 

(б) viala-gandha-vilepana-dhurana-mandana-vibhusana-tthdna vera- 

mani 

[Yinaya Mabavagga] 

mdld-gandha-vilepana-dharana-mandana-vibhusana-tthu)id-vera- 

mani-sihkhaiHuhiin 

[Khuddaka-Patha] 

mald-gandha-vilepana-dlidiann-mandana-vibhusana-tthdnd veru- 
viani-sikkhapadam samadhjUmi 

[Khuddaka-Patha-Comy.] 


1. We mean that the Sutta-Nipata contains one of the two veisiona of the discourse in 
r ndian languages, the other version being found in the Mahavastu, III, pp. 386-67. If 
Dhammananda Kosambi's identihcation be correct, as we believe it is, this is the very 
discourse which was recommended for study by King Asoka in his Bhabru Edict under the 
title “ Moneya-Sute.'' The verses of the Prologue appear to be a supergrowtb and later 
addition. As to the relation between the Pali Prologue and the Buddhacarita, the follow- 
ing quotations will suffice : — 

(a) Pali Prologue — 

Dadallamdnarn siriyd anomavannam 

dassest puttam Asitavhayassa Sakya. 

Disva kumdraip sikhim iva pajjalanttam 

iardsamam va nabkasigamam visuddhain, 

(b) Buddha-Carita, III, 23 : — 

Dr^tvd ca tatp rdjasutam striyasid jdjtalyamanam capicjo inyu. ca. 
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II. Kharavela’s Inscription — 

I, 4 — Dampa-nata-glta-vadita-samdasanuhi kiddpayati nagarim. 

I. 7 — Sava-kara-vana.aniigaha-anekSni-sata-sahasani visajati pora-jana- 
padam. 

Striking, indeed, is the resemblance in respect of the prose style and 
letter-forms which exists between the Barhut inscriptions attached as labels 
to two companion scenes depicting one of the Buddha-legends j)res'ipposed 
by those in the Lalita-Vistara* and the Hathi-Gumpha inscription of King 
Kharavela, although the latter shows a maturer development : — 

I. Barhut Inscriptions — 

(a) Utaram disa tini savata-nisisdni. 

Dalihinain disa cha-liuindvacara-sahasdni, 

(b) SadilxaTSanimadam turain devdiiam. 

II, Hathi-Gumpha Inscription — 

(a) I. 3 — Sdlakanim pachima-disam haya-gaia-nara-radha-bahulam 

damdam. 

(b) I. 12 — AnupadabJiavanani cn tciasa-vcsa-sata-katam bhidati 

ta )n irada ha-sa mgkdla >ti . 


1 . Cunningluim's Stiipa of Bharhut, PI. XIV, S. Gate. Prasenajit Pillar, Middle and 
Lower Bas-Reliefg. The point is discussed by the author in the Buddhist India, 
a Buddhist Quarterly edited by Barua and Dbariiiacliarya, \'ol. I, No. 3. 
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8. THE CONTENTS 

The contents of the Hathi-Gumpha inscription entitle it to a unique 
position. AmonCT the remaininc' inscriptions, No. XV contains, as we 
saw, a table of Brahml alphabet anl the rest are short epigraphs to label 
the caves to which they are attached, or to whieli they are intended to refer, 
with records commemorating the name.s of their excavators or builders, 
that is to say, of their donors. In two instances (Nos. II and XIII), the 
records expressly mention the class of per.sons for whom the eaves are 
built, — the donee to whom the eaves are meant to be dedicated. In so 
far as these records commemorate the names of the donors and the donee, 
tlie^ remind us of the Barabar Hill Cave inscriptions of King Asoka and 
of the Nagaijuni Hill Cave inscriptions of King Dasatatha. And in so 
far as these records stand without the exiuession Jana or dina siouifvino- 
the act of dedication, and emphasize llie excavation or building woik in 
the verbal expression haiifa, they remind us of the Rummindel Pillar in- 
scription of King Asoka and the Barhut E. (iateway inseri[)tion of King 
Dlianabnuti. Butin the majority of the cases the inscriptions are so woided 
as to indicate that the eaves are intended to bear the names of their ex- 
cavators, — to be known as the caves of so and so, of King Kadampa- 
Kudepa, of Prince Va'iuklia-Varikha and the like. 

The reader will entirely misjudge to differentiate the bulk of the 
remaining inscriptions from Nos. II and XIV on the ground that they 
commemorate the names of the excavators or builders of the caves but not 
those of the persons for whom the caves are excavated or built. We would 
say that tlie mention of the persons for whom the caves are excavated or 
built is unnecessary in these inscriptions. The fact that these caves are 
all meant for the residence of the reclu-^es in Kalihga {Kanmgdnam samana- 
nam) is implied in each one of these inscriptions. For reading with 
reference to the context supplied in the Hathi-Gumpha record of Khara- 
vela’s thirteenth regnal year, we find that all of the 1 1 7 caves are meant 
to serve as kuya-nisldi or resting places of the Arhats who happen to 
dwell on the Kumari hill {Kuman -pavate Arohafo jiarinivasato hi kdi/a- 
nuldlyaya'). 

It is not only for finding out the context of the remaining inscriptions 
and for understanding the specific purpose of the 117 caves excavated during 
the thirteenth year of Kharavela’s reign that one is to turn one’s attention 
to the Hathi-Gumpha inscription. One has to read the last-mentioned 
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inscription as well for a general record of all the arehitectui'al construc- 
tions done during Kharavela’s reign and under his auspices. This is 
again not all. This inscription presents a systematic record of all the 
notable acliievements of Kharavela, including all the works of art and 
arehitectuie c'one under his auspices. And this, too, will be but an im- 
perfect and inaccurate characterisation of the contents of this inscription. 

The Hathi-Gumpha inscription appears to be a systematic record of 
Kharavela’s personal history and successive achievements. The recorded 
facts are presented in tlie garb of an autobiographical sketch. The con- 
cluding paragraph is so designed as to make the record appear as closed 
with the name of King Kharavela-siri, that is, to create the impression 
that the record is written and signed by the king with his own hand. 
The invocation formula with which the record begins is meant to indicate 
the natuie of the religious faith of the king. 

The opening statement contains a succinct account of how King Khara- 
vela spent the (irst twenty-four years of his life, the first fifteen years as 
a young prince and the remaining nine years as a crown-prince, previous 
to liis installation in the throne of Kalinga, which took place after he had 
completed Ills twenty-fourth year. Here certain relevant details are 
given as to the physical features and other kingly qualities of Kharavela, 
tile name of the royal f.imily of which he was the scion, and the useful 
sciences and arts in which he acquired profieienc}’. 

This is followed by the first year’s record containing an account of 
how, in the very first year of his reign, King Kharavela’ undertook to 
repair the caiiital of Kalinga, and to do all in order to please his subjects. 
The record expressly mentions the large amount of money spent by the 
king to do this work. 

The second year’s record contains an account of how the king, in the 
second year of his reign, defied King ^atakarni in marching towards the 
western quarter with a large army to attack the city of Asvaka or Rsika. 

The third year’s record contains an account of how the king, in the 
third year of his reign, entertained the city of Kalinga with musical per- 
formances and general feasts and festivities. 

The fourth year’s record contains an account of how the king, in the 
fourth year of his reign, consolidated his rule in Arakatapura or some 
other place which was inhabited by the VidySdharas, an aboriginal race 
of men. 

The filth year’s record contains an account of how the king, in the 
fifth year of his reign, facilitated communication by effecting an extension 
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of the old canal opened out by King Nanda so as to lead it into the capital 
city from the Tanasuliya or Tanasull road. This record indefinitely hints 
at the amount of money spent for the purpose. 

The sixth year’s record contains an account of how the king, in the 
sixth year of his reign, showed unprecedented favours to inhabitants of the 
towns and districts by remitting all taxes and duties. 

The seventh year’s record contains an account of how the king, in 
the seventh j ear of his reign, performed all the ceremonies of victory as 
a public demonstration of his royal pomp and power. 

The eighth year’s record contains an account of how the king, in the 
eighth year of his reign, after having killed or stormed Gorathagiri, 
brought a heavy pressure to be brought upon the people of Rajagrha and 
effected a timely retreat to Mathura in order to relieve his troops terrified 
by the uproar of counter-attacks, and sumptuously feasted, in Mathura 
as well as in Kalinga, all sections of people, those who kept to household 
life or those who turned ascetics, those who belonged to the Brahmanical 
orders or those who belonged to other religious orders. This record, too, 
mentions the large amount of money spent for the purpose. 

The ninth year’s record contains an account of how the king, in the 
ninth year of his reign, undertook to build a magnificent royal palace 
known by the name of “ Great-Victory-Palace.” This record expressly 
mentions the large amount of money spent for carrying out the project. 

The tenth year’s record contains an account of how the king, in 
the tenth year of his reign, paid proper homage to the memory of the 
former kings of Kalinga at the cost of a large amount of money. 

The eleventh year’s record contains an account of how the kino", in 
the eleventh year of his reign, reclaimed and rehabilitated Prthudaka, 
founded by the former kings of Kalinga, by arranging to drive out its 
watery jungle of grass into the Lahgala river. 

The twelfth year’s record contains an account of how the kino-, in 

O' 

the twelfth year of his reign, terrorised the rulers of Uttarapatha, sub- 
dued Brhaspatimitra, the king of Magadha, forced the inhabitants of Anga 
and Magadha into submission, brought back the throne of Jina from 
Anga-Magadha to Kalinga, and made improvements of the capital city 
by opening new roads and squares and adding gate-bars, gate-houses and 
towers. This record also contains an account of how the Vasukis and 
the king of Pandya sent valuable presents to Kharavela. 

The thirteenth year’s record contains an account of how the king, 
in the thirteenth year of his reign, completed the excavation of 117 caves 

23 
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under joint auspices of himself, his queens and others on the Kumarl hill 
for the resting of resident Jain saints. 

The fourteenth year’s record contains an account of how the king, 
in the fourteenth year of his reign, excavated a special cave for the resi- 
dence of the recluses, ascetics and hermits from all quarters, caused stone- 
pillars and shrines to be made with stone-slabs quarried out of best quarries, 
and set up ornamented pillars in beryl chambers at the cost of a huge 
sum of money. 

The concluding paragraph which is but a long string of nicely worded 
and choicest adjectives heaped upon the name of King Kharavela-siri is 
evidently a literary device to represent the sovran lord of Kalinga as the 
noblest type of kingly personality and the greatest and best of earthly 
warrior heroes. He is styled Khemaraja, the Lord of Security. He is 
styled Vadharaja, the Lord of Prosperity. He is styled Indaraja, the 
Lord of Kingly Power. He is styled Dhammaraja, the Lord of Justice. 
He is represented as a person who had the ripeness of understanding and 
judgment of the nature of what is conducive to human welfare. He is 
represented as a person gifted with special qualities ; as one who honour- 
ed all sects and denominations; and as one who repaired all religious 
temples. He is represented as a descendant of a family of royal sages. 
He is represented as a great conqueror. He is represented as a most 
powerful king who maintained the prestige of his illustrious predecessors, 
who had the ability to protect his kingdom, and who secured services of 
the ablest and fearless ministers and officers. The Pali Upali-Sutta in the 
Majjhima-Xikaya goes to show that this mode of praising the acknow- 
ledged high personality or this exaggerated mode of hero-worship was 
Jaina, as w'ill be evident from the following quotation : — 

The householder Upali who happened to be formerly a Jain by faith 
is represented as saying to Nigantha-Nataputta, the historical founder of 
Jainism, in praise of the Buddha in whom he subsequently' took refuge ; 

Dhlrassa vigatamohassa pabhinna-khilassa vijita-vijayassa | 
anighassa susamacittassa vuddhasllassa sadhupanhassa n 
vessantarassa vimalassa Bhagavato tassa savako’ ham asmi || 

* TT * -X- * 

Tanhaeehidassa buddhassa vltadhumassa anupalittassa | 

ahuneyyassa yakkhassa uttamapuggalassa atulassa || 

mahato yasaggappattassa Bhagavato tassa savako’ ham asmi n ^ 


1. Majjhima-Nikaya, Vol. I, p. 31.5. Upali calls himself savaka in the sense of “ a lay 
disciple,” which accords with Jain phraseology, and not with Buddhist. 
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It is interesting indeed that most of the high-sounding adjectives 
in the Hathi-Gumpha record are to be found in Upali’s eulogiiim of 
the Buddha : khema‘raja = khemanl:ari ; vadharaja = vudflaslla ; hndardja — 
purindada sakka ; d/iammaraja = d/ta»matt/ia : tnakdvija^a — vijitavija^a ; 
apatihata-ca^a-vahcoia-bala = appatipuggala ; rdjisi-vamsa-knla-vinisifa = 
isisattama ; gunn-visesa-knsala = visdradaiiipuna ; pasamfa sttnamfa annhha- 
vamta kaldnani = satiind vipassi vulitaveda. 

The concluding paragraph clearly brings out the fact that Kharavela's 
autobiographical epigraph was composed for him by a skilled eomposei’j 
to whom the task of composition was entrusted. The composition must 
have received the warm approval of His Majesty before it was incised 
on the rock and set up on a hanging brow wherefrom it might attract 
the visitors and pilgrims of the Kumarl hill. Thus in one important 
respect the Hathi-Gumpha record of Kharavela differs from the edicts 
of Asoka, and the Dialogues of the Buddha, namely, that in it one misses 
the personal touches of the personage in whose name it stands. Both 
the edicts of Asoka and the Dialogues of the Buddha make one feel as 
though their texts were written to dictation by some reporters and were 
afterwards edited by certain agents with slight changes here and there, 
either in the sound-system or in the expressions, the general method of the 
editorial agents having consisted in (1) the use of Uevdnampnye Pipadasi 
Lajd hevam aha or a similar set clause as a literary device for paragraphic 
divisions ; and (’3) the conversion of a direct narration into an indirect one 
by substituting Denananpige for Idja, Devdnatnpigena Pigadasind lajind 
for me, mayd and mamaijd, and Devdnampigasa pigadawio lajino for me 
and mama, precisely in the same way as in the Dialogues of the Buddha 
Tathdgato is substituted for ahani, Tathagatena for me, mayd, and 
Tathdgatassa for me, mama. 

The Artha-Sastra of Kautalya-Kautilya (II. 10, 31) prescribes 
certain rules of composition to be observed in drafting the royal writs. 
It specifies the principal qualities and defects of composition and hand- 
writing. In accordance with the prescription in the Artha-Sastra, the 
defect of composition (^c7v7;a-dcsa) consists in (1) vydghdfa — irrelevancy; 
(3) punar uktam— ; (3) a/;asaWa— non-grammatieal and un- 

idiomatic use of words and expressions ; and (4) samplava — irregularity. 
According to the same authority, the qualities of composition {hkha-guna) 
consist in (1) aTtliakTama—~d\aei maintenance of syntactical order and 
logical sequence ; (3) samda/idha~cottsistency of meaning ; (3) pafi- 

y/a/qra fit— sufficiency ; (4) »«d/4«rya— elegance or exquisiteness ; (5) 
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audarya — refinement or propriety ; and (6) spastatva — lucidity or ex- 
pressiveness. The fourteenth roek edict of A§oka goes to show that, as 
early as the third century B. C., the Maurya emperor was aware of 
these merits and defects, at least of the fact that repetition was a defect 
of composition in a royal writ which might be excused only if it was 
needed for emphasis and elegance. 

Explanations were required for repetitions and certain omissions, 
errors and irregularities in the edicts of Asoka. But as regards Kharavela’s 
inscription, the composition of its text is free from all the defects men- 
tioned above and is bright with the required qualities. 
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9. THE RELATIVE CHRONOLOGICAL POSIIION 

The Hathi-Gumpha inscription was heretofore judged as an epigraph, 
the final record of wh'ch did not extend beyond the thirteenth year of 
KharaveWs reign. But a weighty reason has now been found compelling 
us to believe that its final record extends beyond the thirteenth year, though 
by no means beyond the fourteenth. Its record of the thirteenth year 
opening with the words Terasame ca rase begins in the middle of the 
left half of 1. 14 and continues to the end of the same. This particular 
record cannot be said to run as far as 1. 15, nay, to extend as far as the 
left three-fourths of the total length of 1. 16 as previously supposed. 
The thirteenth year’s record in 1. 14 contains a statement about the con- 
struction of 117 caves on the Kumari hill, the twin-hills of Udayagiri and 
Khanrlagiri, a joint work of Kharavela and others, while the record in 
1. 15 and 1. 16 contains a statement about some costly works of art and 
architecture done by Kharavela himself on the defilement of the mountain, 
in the proximity of the resting place of the Jain saints. Further, the 
thirteenth year’s record in 1. 14 presents a grammatical construction in 
Passive Voice, while the record in 1. 15 and 1. IG presents a construction 
in Active Voice. 

1. L 14 — Terasame ea vase salad asa-lena-satam hurupitain. 

■1. L 15 and 16 kij.ra^at/ patithuji/aijaii. 

If the foregoing reasoning be sound, there is little doubt that the final 
record of the Hathi-Gumpha inscription extends as far as and not beyond 
the fourteenth year of Kharavela’s reign. And in the absence of any- 
thing to prove the contrary, there is little dilficulty in representing the 
Hathi-Gumpha inscription as an epigraph, which was incised or put up 
in Kharavela’s fourteenth regnal year. That is to say, this inscription 
was set up on a hanging brow of rock on the Udayagiri hill, in front of 
the Hathi-Gumpha, about a year after the excavation of 117 caves with 
their inscriptions and architectural constructions. 

In accordance with the thirteenth year’s record, some out of 117 eaves 
were excavated by Khara vela’s queens, some by his sons, some by his 
relatives, some by his brothers, some by the royal servants, and the rest 
by himself. Going by this .statement, we cannot help thinking that the 
eaves and inscriptions standing in the name of Kharavela’s chief queen, 
of King Kadampa-Kudepa, of Prince Va'Iukha-Varikha, of the Town-judge 
Bhuti, of the menial Kusuma, and of others were works, which were 
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eonimeuced and finished in Kharavela’s thirteenth regal year. If so, is 
it correct to argue on the peculiarity of certain exceptional letter-forms and 
to draw such a conclusion therefrom as that one among the fifteen old 
Brahml inscriptions containing an exceptional letter-form reminding us 
of one in the inscriptions of Asoka is earlier by a century than the other ? 
Will it he correct, for instance, to say with Mr. R. D, Banerji that inas- 
much as in the inscription of Prince Vadukha-Varikha (No. IV), the 
?«-sign is quite distinct, though very small in size, and the letter klia “ has 
neither a triangle nor a circle at its base,^’ the inscription itself is anterior 
to that of King Kadampa-Kudepa (No. Ill) ? We may venture to think 
that Mr. Banerji can no longer maintain his position, and that he will be 
prepared to appreciate the force of our argument pressed in favour of 
accepting the inscriptions standing in the names of Kharavela’s chief 
queen, King Kadampa-Kudepa, Prince Vadukha-Varikha, and the rest as 
[contemporary votive records, the records incised in Kharavela’s thirteenth 
regal year. 
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10. THE .Floras conperning king aira of utkala 

Mr. Jayaswal’s search for light from literature on the history of 
Kharavela has proved a success, at least, in so far as it has enabled him to 
obtain a few Sanskrit slohas from an Oriya MS., which is lying unedited in 
the archives of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. These are seven in number, 
and the MS. itself, though described as “ old,^’ maj^, in the opinion of 
experts, be safely assigned to the 16th century A.D., and can by no means 
be dated earlier than the 14th century'. The shkas, as cited by him in 
JBORS, 1917, p. 482, and reproduced by Dr. Sten Konow in Acta 
Orientaha, Vol. I, read as follows : — 

MS. Leaf B (Obverse) 

1. Ahiro nama raj^bhut cotkale vidyate pura | 
ahimsa-dharmamasrtya Buddha-dhanna-parayanah U 

2. Nandaraja suvikhyatah Magadbe vidyate tadS | 
sakara-pasako Nandah Veda-dharma-parayanah || 

3. Nandasya sahito yuddhe Airo jitavan bhavet | 

Airo jayam apnoti mahahrstena manasah II 

4. Svadharma cotkale khyatih Veda-dharuia-vinasakah | 
Asokasya mahamittrah Airah Utkalesvarah II 

5. Eka-prastara-khande tu puranah parvatottamah | 
Khandagiriti namSsan pavitra cotkale bhuvi || 

6. Nivasa-karan^rthay'a daiva-baul tu praptavan | 

“ Asmin nivasatu rajan yavat tisthati medini || 
tavat kalasu paryyantah tava kirittih virajate ” II 

7. Daiva-baul srute Airah harsa-nirbhara-manasah I 
Kosala-nagaram tyakty'a Khani’asaila-samlpatu H 

The substance of the verses, as made out by' Mr. Jayaswal, is as 
follows ; — 

“ [a) That Kalinga had been conquered by the kings of Magadha, 
and that it was liberated by one Aira (king) who defeated a 
Nanda king of Magadha. 

{b) That the Nandas were Vedic, orthodox Hindus ; and the .Aira 
was heterodox (Jaina or Buddhist). 

(c) That the Aira was a great enemy' of Asoka. 
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((/) That the former capital of the Aira was Kosala (South Kosala), 
and that the Aira removed hi# capital to the Khanr’ag’iri at ‘ Eka- 
prastara ’ spot.” 

Wo have nothing to say against or to add to Mr. Jayaswal’s fourth 
point. But his first three points are misleading, and need correction. 

As to his first point, we find in the verses no indication whatsoever of 
Kalihga having been conquered by the kings of Magadha and liberated 
afterwards by King Aira. The implic.ation of the verses obviously is that 
King Nanda of Magadha who tried either to conquer Utkala or appeared 
as a rival in his attempt to conquer some other country, was defeated by 
King Aira of Utkala in a battle. 

As to his second point, what the verses state i# that King Nanda 
of Magadha who was defeated by King Aira of Utkala in a battle, which 
ensued between them, was an adherent of the Vedic system. The verses 
are reticent about the religion of other Nanda kings of Magadha. 

As to his third point, it does not appear from the verses that King 
Aira of Utkala was a great enemy of A.soka. Rather as a destroyer of 
Vedic religion and a promoter of his own faith, which was non-Vedic or 
anti-Vedic, he bore comparison with King Asoka, and the greater probabi- 
lity is that by inixlianiith'a, as pointed out by Dr. Sten Konow, the verses 
were intended to represent King ikira as “a great friend of Asoka.” 

In the inscriptions No. 1 and No. o. Ana occurs as one of the 
distinctive royal titles prefixed, in the same manner, to the names of both 
Kharavela and Kadampa-Kudepa, the remaining titles being Maharaja, 
M ahauiegh arahana and Kah imgadhipafi. ‘Seeing that both Kharavela and 
Kadampa, two kings of one and the same dynasty, bore these titles in 
common, especially the epithet Aira, it may be surmised that Aira was a 
hereditary royal title or epithet of all the kings of this dynasty reigning 
in Kalihga, in the same way that Brahmadatta was a hereditary royal 
title or epithet of all the kings of a particular dymasty reigning in Benares. 
Bat we are unable to see how such a surmise as made by Mr. Jayaswal 
could reasonably be made from the Sanskrit verses in the applauded Oriya 
MS. In support of this surmise, he argues, saying, “ It is apparent that 
the Aira, who lived from the time of Nanda up to Asoka could not have 
been one and the same Aira. Aira therefore indicates a series of kino's.” 

O 

This argument of his, the force of which has freely been acknowledged 
by Dr. Sten Konow, is, in our opinion, unconvincing. Fur, in the first 
place, from the quoted ver.#e#, it is not at all clear that King Nanda of 
Magadha, referred to therein, was a pre-Mauryan Nanda king. And, 
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secondly, in describing King Aira of Utkala as a mahamittra (great-friend) 
of Asoka, the intention of the author of the verses does not appear to be 
to say that he was also a contemporary of the latter. The purport of the 
verses seems to be to the effect that in so far as King Aira of Utkala was a 
destroyer of Vedie religion and promoter of his own faith, which was non- 
Vedic or anti-Vedic, he deserved, in the opinion of the author of the verses, 
to be described as “ a great friend of Asoka.” 

As to the genuineness of two traditions embodied in the Sanskrit 
verses — (1) that King Aira of Utkala removed his capital from the Kosala- 
eity to the Ekaprastara-tract around the Khanrjagiri hill in Utkala, and 
(2) that the former capital of King Aira, who was a contemporary and 
victorious rival of King Nanda of Magadha, was in Kosala or South Kosala — 
Mr. Jayaswal has urged two separate arguments, which are as follows : — • 

(1) That the capital of Kalinga before Asoka and after the Nandas 
is called Parthali (by Megasthenes) which corresponds with the 
Prastara of the Sanskrit verses, the Parthali which, by its loca- 
tion in the Khandagiri, seems to have been identical with Dhauli 
(Tosali). 

(2) That, according to the Puranas, amongst the local dynasties 
which arose during the Andhra-period, there was : — 

(a) the dynasty of Kosala (South Kosala, which, as described in 
the Yisnu-Purana, adjoined Udra or Orissa, and, as described 
by Hwen Thsang, adjoined Kalinga to the north-west and 
above the Andhra country); 

{b) who were commonly known as the Meghas, Megha having 
been a shortened form of MegharZihana ; 

(c) who were very “ powerful ” and “ wise ” ; and 

(d) whose kings were nine in number.^ 

It is possible that Megha was a shortened form of Meghavuhaua or 
Mah'imegharahana. It is not impossible that nine kings of the Megha or 
Meghavahana dynasty, including Kbaravela and Kadampa-Kudepa, reigned 
in Kalinga during the Andhra-period of Indian history. But there is 


1 . 


KosalaySm tu rajano bhavisvanti mahabalah I 
“ Megha ” iti samakhyata buildhimanto navaiva tu i| 
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nothing in the inscription of Kharavela and Kadampa-Kudepa to corro- 
borate the tradition that the Mahameghavahana kings of Kalinga removed 
their capital from Kosala to Ekaprastara-traet. 

It might be, if the information supplied in the Indika of Megasthenes 
be at all reliable, that Parthalis corresponding with Ekaprastara of the 
verses, was the capital of Kalinga before the reign of Asoka. But there is 
nothing in the Indika of the Greek ambassador to the court of Chandra- 
gupta to indicate that Parthali was the capital of Kalinga when King Aira 
of Utkala was its lord. The occurrence of the name of the hill as Khanc>- 
giri is enough to show that, whatever the source, the tradition is of a late 
origin. Mr. R. D. Banerji has conclusively proved by the evidence of the 
inscription of Udyotakesari that the ancient name of the Khancjagiri hill, 
up to the 10th or 11th century A.D., was Kumara-parvata, the expression 
embodying the name of the hill being Sri-Rnmaraparvata-sHane. It 
is for Mr. Jayaswal to say when the name of the sacred hill changed into 
Khancjagiri or Khan(jasaila. 

This is not all. In the Hathi-Gumpha inscription of Kharavela, 
Kaliihga-mgara, “ the city of Kalinga,” occurs as the name of the capital of 
Kalinga. This city, as the description goes, was not far removed from the 
Tanamliya or Tanasuli road. That Tanamliya or Tanasidi is the same 
geographical name as Tosala or Tosali is a conjecture, which awaits 
confirmation from independent evidence. Mr. Jayaswal has still to 
prove that Khandasaila in the Ekaprastara-tract is identical with Kalimga^ 
nagara, which is mentioned in Kharavela’s inscription as the capital of 
Kalinga. 

Lastly, we notice a wide discrepancy between what is stated in the 
Sanskrit verses and what in Kharavela’s inscription concerning King 
Nanda of Magadha. In accordance with the statement in the Sanskrit 
verses, King Aira of Utkala defeated King Nanda of Magadha. And from 
the three statements in Kharavela’s inscription, (1) that there was an 
aqueduct in Kalinga opened out by King Nauda 103 years back {Naniduraja- 
tivasasata-oghdtitam panadim), (2) that the Throne of Jina belongino' to 
Kalinga was carried off by King Nanda {Namdaraja-nitam Kalimga- 
Jindsanam), and (3) that Prthudaka, founded by the former kin»s of 
Kalinga, became a dark pool overgrown with a jungle of grass in 113 years 
{Kalimga-puvaraja-nivcsitam Pithudaga-dabham anupa-dahhavanam ca 
terasa-vasa-sata-katam Ta{i)mira-daha-samghatatn), it is clear that the then 
reigning king of Kalinga was defeated in a battle by the then reignin® 
King Nanda of Magadha. ” 
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It seems that the story in the Sanskrit verses is a curious medley of a 
certain result of the misreading of Kharavela’s inscription and a certain 
legend in the Puranas. We are, no doubt, at one with Mr. Jayaswal to 
think that these verses are important as confirming the correctness of the 
reading of the first word of Kharavela’s inscription, after the invocation 
formula, as Airena instead of Verena or Kharena. 
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11. THE GEOGRAPHICAL ALLUSIONS 

The old Brahml inscriptions in the Udayagiri and Khanclagiri caves 
contain certain geographical allusions, the value of which has not, as yet, 
been systematically discussed and fully ascertained. What are these 
allusions? 

Of the fourteen Brahmi inscriptions, the first ten are attached to the 
caves which were excavated by different donors on the hill now known by 
the name of Udayagiri, and the remaining four are attached, together with 
the table of Brahml alphabet, to the eaves which were excavated on the 
hill now known by the name of Khanriagiri. The two hills “ form,” 
says Major Kittoe, “ part of a belt of sandstone rock, which, skirting the 
base of the granite hills of Orissa, extends from Autgar and Dekkunal 
(in a southerly direction) past Kurds and towards the Chilka lake, occa- 
sionally protruding through the beds of laterite.” ’ 

These belong, according to Mr. Stirling, to a group of four small 
hills, which are severally called the Udayagiri, Dewalgiri, Nilgiri and 
Kbandgiri, “ are composed of a silicious sandstone of various colour and 
texture, and are all curiously perforated with small caves, disposed in two 
or three irregular stories.” This group of four hills, from 150 to 200 feet 
in height, is situated “ about five miles west of Bhobanesar, near the village 
of Jaymara, in the Charsudhi Khandaiti of Khurda, and still within the 
limits of the Khetr.”'“ 

The Khanriagiri is just four or five miles north-west of Bhuvanesvar and 
nineteen miles south-west of Cuttack, and is separated from the Udayagiri 
by a narrow glen about a hundred yards in width. ^ Mr. R. D. Banerji 
has rightly suggested that the twin hills of Khanriagiri and Udayagiri 
were known to the authors of the cave-inscriptions as Kumara-Kumdri- 
paivata, the Kumaia and Kumar! mountains. The ancient name of 
Khanriagiri as Kumdra-parvata is met with in Udyota-Kesari’s inscription 
in Lalatendu-Kesari’s cave on the Khantjagiri, and that of Udayagiri as 
Kuman-parvata is met with in the Hathi-Gumpha inscription of 
Kharavela.* 


1. JASB, Old Series, Vol. VI, p. 1079. 

2. Extract from Stirling’s Report on Orissa in JASB, Old Series, Vol. VI, p. 1076 

3. Kittoe’s letter to Prinsep in JASB, Old Series, Vol. VI, p. 1079. 

4. El, Vol. XIII, p. 166. 
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Mr. Banerji has made a mere suggestion without bringing forward 
any arguments to prove his point or oifering any explanations for its 
orientation. That the ancient name of Khamjagiri was known to the 
author of Udyota-Kesari’s inscription to be Kumara-parvata is beyond 
dispute. The internal evidence of this inscription which must be assigned 
to the 10th or 11th century A.D. is enough to prove the identity between 
Kumara-parvata and the modern Kharidagiri. The inscription, dated in 
the 5th regnal year of Sri-Udyota-Kesari, records the re-excavation of an 
old tank, the repairing of an old cave-temple and the installation of the 
images of the twenty-four Tirthankaras on the sacred site of Kumara- 
parvata as meritorious works of the donor. The text of the inscription 
embodying this record reads as follows ; — 

SrI-Udyota-Kesari-vijaya-rajja-samvat 5 
SrI-Kumara-parvata-sthane jirnna vapi jirnna Isana udyotita 
Tasmina thane eaturvimsati Tirthamkara sthapita. 

Here the tank referred to is no other than the one which exists up till 
to-day on the eastern face of the Khani’agiri, hewn out of the rock and 
sacred to both the Jains and Hindus, and the caves with images of the 
twenty-four Tirthankaras installed therein are no other than those which are 
known now-a-days as Navamuni, Durga and Hanuman on the same hill. 

In the Hathi-Gumpha inscription of Kharavela (I. 14), it is 
stated that His Majesty caused one hundred and seventeen caves to be 
made on Kumarl-pavata in the well-run realm of victory {supavata-vijaya- 
cake). Mr. Jayaswal and other scholars have sadly missed the real 
sense of the phrase supavala-vijaya-caka. As we have sought to show, 
this is just another and earlier form of the phrase sri-vijaya-rajya. We 
mean that supavata is not to be equated with suparvata, “ the noble 
mountain,” but with supravartta or supravrtta, “ well-run,” “ well- 
conducted,” and that here the word caka is not to be taken in the 
sense of a belt, but in that of a realm of command {and-cakka). The 
manipulation of such an expression as sitjHtvala-vijaya-caka is perfectly 
in accord with the two of the royal epithets, pavata-caka and mahd- 
vijaya, attached to the name of si ri- Kharavela in the Hathi-Gumpha 
inscription (I. 16). It cannot finally be decided whether the designa- 
tion Kumdri-puvata was restricted to one hill, the Udayagiri, or was 
used to denote the twin hills of Udayagiri and Khandagiri. It is 
more probable that the author of the inscription intended to denote both 
the hills by a general name, just in the same way that the fashion 
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now-a-days is to denote both the bills, if brevity demands it, by one name, 
the name of Khandagiri. But this is not to deny that the Khandagiri was 
possibly known, as early as the Hathi-Gumpha inscription, by a separate 
name such as Kumdra-pavata. Here the case made out of the twin hills 
designated by a group name is on a par with that of Narada and Parvata, 
the twin hills or mountain peaks designated by a common name as 
Narada. If it be true, as we believe it is, that the earlier group-name was 
Kutndri parvata, that is, Udayagiri, and the later group-name was Kumdra- 
parvata, that is, Khandagiri, the historian has to find out a solution of 
the problem how was it that the name of Khandagiri came to receive a 
greater sanctity than, and gain precedence over, that of Udayagiri. 

Thus it is clear that Kharavela’s kingdom has been praised in his 
inscription as a supavata-vija^a-caka or " well-run realm of victory” 
(I. 14), an expression, corresponding to hri-vijat/a-rd] ya in Udyota-Kesari’s 
inscription, and a grandiloquent substitute for such a simple and earlier 
expression as vijita^ in Asoka’s B. E. II, raja-visaya in ASoka’s 
R. E. XIII, or raja {rdjya) in Dbanabhuti’s inscription on the Barhut 
E. Gateway, in such a phrase as Suganam raje [Sungdndm rajge). What 
was the kingdom for which the high-sounding phrase svpavata-vijaya-caka 
was coined ? 

One of the royal titles attached to the name of King Kharavela in 
the HSthi-Gumpha inscription is Kalimaddkipati, “ the Sovran Lord of 
Kalihga” (I. 1). The same royal title adorns the name of King Kadampa- 
Kudepa in his inscription (No. III). Kharavela figures in the inscription 
tf his chief queen as Ka( i m ga-cakarali , “ the (King) Overlord of 
Kalinga ” (No. II). These go at once to show that the intended kingdom 
was no other than Kalihga. 

The Hathi-Gumpha inscription strikes throughout a patriotic note 
about Kalihga. In it, Kharavela is styled KaViwgddhipati, ‘'the Sovran 
Lord of Kalihga ” (I. 1). In it, he is said to have been consecrated as a 
Maharaja or “Great Majesty ” in the third generation of two kings in 
Kalimga-rdjavamsa, “the royal dynasty of Kalihga” (I- !)• In it, he is 
said to have caused terror to the Assaka or Asika city’ with the aid of the 
army from Kalihga {Kalimgdgatdya sendya, I. 3). In it, be is said to 


1. Cf. Nandarajit-vijitasmim in the Petavatthu, II. I, and III. 2. 

2. Note that Jayaswal reads Musika. 

3. Note that Jayaswal reads Kaiihaben&galaija. 
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have governed Arakatapura/ inhabited by the Vidyadharas, in the manner 
of the former kings of Kalihsra (Kalimga-puvarajanam dharnena va nitindva, 
I. 4). In it, he is said to have built the Great-victory- Palace which was 
the Kalihga-royal-residence {Kalimga-rdjanivdsa, 1. 10). In it, he is said 
to have done due honour to the memory of the former kings of Kalinga 
(KaUmga-Puvardjdnam-yasasaliduim, I. 11). In it, he is said to have re- 
habilitated Pithufjaga or Pithuda, founded by the former kings of Kalinga 
(Kalimga-puvaraja-nivesifa, I. 12). Lastly, in the same record, he is said 
to have triumphantly brought back to Kalinga (Kalimgnrn dneti) the 
Throne of Jina belonging to Kalinga which was carried away by King 
Nanda {Namdardja-mtam Kdlimga-Jindsana)n, I. 13). And in the inscrip- 
tion of Kharavela’s chief queen, a cave is said to have been made by Her 
Majesty for the residence of the honoured recluses of the Kalihgas 
(KdUmgdnam samandnam, II) 

The Hathi-Gumpha inscription clearly shows that the capital of 
Kalinga during the reign of Kharavela was Kalimga-nagara, “ the city of 
Kalinga,” which has been satisfactorily identified with Mukhalingam on 
the Vamsadhara and the adjacent ruins in Gan jam District, Madras Presi- 
dency.” ^ 'I'he Purle Plates of Indravarman, dated in the Gafiga year 149, 
go to show that the kings of the Ganga dynasty had genei-ally granted 
their donations from Kulinga-nagaru,^ the self-same city of Kalinga which 
Prof. Sylvain Levi seems inclined to identify with Kalingapatam,* 20 miles 
north-east of Srikakola or Chikakol. ' 

Me read in the Hathi-Gumpha inscription that as soon as he was 
anointed, in the very first year of his reign. King Kharavela repaired the 
gates, walls and buildings badly damaged by stormy wind in the city of 
Kalinga (Kalimga-nagaii), raised the embankments of the deep and cool 
tanks, and restored all the gardens at the cost of 35,00,000 (coins), 
thereby enabling his subjects to be pleased (I. 2). We also read in the 
same inscription that His Majesty spent the first fifteen years of his life 
playing the princely games, and nine as a crown-prince, well-versed in 
the art of writing, coinage, and the rest ; and also that he belonged to the 
third generation of two kings belonging to the royal dynasty of Kalinga 
(tatiye Kalimga-rdjavamse purisayuge), the kings of which may be 


1. Note that another possible reading is a/jaJapfu-a or altatapuva. 

2. El, Vol. IV, p. 187. 

3. El, Vol. XIV, p. 36. 

4. JA, 1925, T. CCVI, pp. 30, 63. 57. 

5. Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, S. N. Majumdar's edition. Notes, p. 735 
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supposed to have been all distinguished by such royal titles as Aira-8iri, 
Mahameghnvahana and Kalimijddhipati (I, II, III). It may be safely 
inferred from these that the city of Kalihga was the capital of Kalihga 
also during the reign of the preceding two generations of two Aira- 
Meghavaliana kings each, at least, during the reign of the second generation 
of two kings. The city of Kaliiiga has been referred to in the records 
of the third, fifth and eighth years of Kharavela’s reign, and there 
is nothing in any of the fourteen old Brahml inscriptions to suggest that 
this city ceased to be the capital of Kalihga during the reign of the third 
generation of two kings, of whom Kharavela was one. 

What was the capital of Kalihga, the land of the Kalihgas, when 
King Asoka of Magadha conquered it and permanently annexed it to his 
empire, no one knows. What is manifest from his edicts, especially the two 
copies of his two Separate Rock Edicts, is that Tosali and Samapa were two 
principal towns in the Kalihga Province of his empire, of which the former 
was a seat of Maurya vieeroyalty. One set of his Rock Edicts and one 
copy of his Separate Rock Edicts have been found “ inscribed on a rock 
called Aswastama, situated close to the village of Dhauli,” and the modern 
village of Dhauli which is no other than the town of Tosali is “ about 
seven miles to the south of Bhuvanesvar,”i though one must endorse the 
opinion of Prof. Vincent A. Smith that the exact position of Tosali, as 
known then, “ has not been ascertained.” 

A second set of Asoka’s Hock Edicts and a second copy of his Separate 
Hock Edicts have been found “ engraved on the face of a picturesque rock 
in a large old fort called Jauga ’a (Lac-fort), near the bank of Rsikulya 
river, about eighteen miles to the west-north-west of the town of Ganjam.”* 
Though we have no means of ascertaining the exact position of Samapa, 
this much is certain that it was a District town of the second division of 
Asoka's Kalinga Province, and that it was situated somewhere in the vici- 
nity of the Jauga.'a Fort in the Ganjam District. 

The ancient name of the rock on the face of which the Dhauli version 
of Asoka’s Rock Edicts and Separate Rock Edicts was engraved was em- 
bodied in the Dhauli copy of his Rock Edict I. But, as bad luck would have 
it, exactly that portion of the inscribed surface is broken off which bore the 
four letters inscribing the name of the rock, and there is no means of restor- 
ing the lost name. In the present state of our knowledge, we have to be 


1. D. R. Bhandarkar’s Asoka, p. ■2-5.5. 

2. Ibid, p. 256. 
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satisfied with the fact that, whatever was the actual name of this rock, it 
had consisted of four syllables. We are very fortunate to have intact 
the Asokan name of the Jauga la rock in the Jaugala copy of Asoka’s 
Rock Edict I, in the statement : lyam dhammalipi Kltapimgahtsi pavatasi 
Devanampiijena Piijadasind Jdjind Uhhdpita. 

“ This Edict of the Law was caused to be inscribed by His Gifted 
Majesty and Grace the King on Mt. Khapimgala.” Thus the recorded 
name is found to be Khapimtjulapacida, “the Khapingala mountain.^’ 

Now, comparing the two statements, one in the Dhaull copy contain- 
ing the lost Asokan name of the Dhauli rock and the other in the Jaugada 
copy containing the Asokan name of the Jaugada rock, and noticing how 
closely these agree with each other, and bearing in mind that the missing 
name in the Dhauli copy, precisely like Khapimgala in the Jaugada version, 
consisted of four syllables, one cannot help feeling inclined to think that 
the same also was the name in the Dhauli copy.i If these were correct, 
one might have reasonably taken Khapimgala to be the name, not of an 
isolated rock, but that of a range or group of hills representing the 
northern extension of the Eastern Ghats and extending along the sea-coast 
of Kalinga in its eastern extremity. We are not pressing this as an estab- 
lished fact, but just what is possible, if Khapimgala occurred as a common 
name in both the copies. Even if this were an established fact, the 
problem would have remained, whether the Kumaraparvata of LMyota- 
Kesari’s inscription and the Kinnanpavala of Kliaravela’s inscription 
would have been included in the Khapingala range known in Asoka’s time. 

The Fragment LVI of the Indika of Megasthenes mentions Parthalis 
as the royal city of the Calingm representing the tribes that dwelt by the 
Ganges, nearest the sea. Partiialis is the spelling of the name which 
appears in one of the foot-notes of the Fragment XX. B in Prof. 
McCiindle’s translation. Pnrtalis is evidently a simpler form of the 
spelling Partualis, which has been suggested in the second foot-note of the 
Fragment LVI. M. de St. Martin would identify the royal city of the 
CaliiKj,!' with Vardhana (contraction of Varddhamana), now Burdwan, 
Prof. McCrindle thinks that the Calimjce were a great and widely 
diffused tribe that settled mainly between the Mahanadi and the Godavari, 
and that their capital was situated “ on the Mahanadi, higher up than the 
site of Katak.’’ And Mr. Jayaswal, as we saw, takes Parlhalis in good 


1. Dhauli : lijani si pavatasi. 

Jaugada ; lyain dliammaUpi Kkapimgala'i pavatasi. 
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faith to be the correct and only spelling, and identifies Parthalis with the 
Ekaprastara tract which, according to the story of the Sanskrit verses 
quoted from an old Oriya MS., was the site of the new capital of King Aira 
of Utkala, around Khandagiri. Because Megasthenes, the Greek ambassa- 
dor at the court of Chandragupta Maurya, happened to mention Parthalis 
as the royal city of the Calhiga, he safely assumes that Parthalis was the 
capital of Kalinga in the time of Chandragupta Maurya, nay, also during 
the reign of King Nanda who is mentioned in the Hathi-Gumpha inscrip- 
tion, and who, according to him, was no other than Nanda referred to in 
the Sanskrit verses as the king of Magadha defeated by King Aira of 
Utkala in a battle fought between them. The implication of this is that 
Piihiidaga or Pithuda became abandoned to its fate 102 years (113-11) 
previous to the consecration of Kharavela. 

In the same inscription (I. 6), we read that His Majesty brought into 
his capital, from the Tanasuliya or TanasuU road, the canal which was 
opened out by King Nanda 103 years back {Nandaraja-iivasasata-oghatitarri 
panadim). This canal must have been opened out 98 years (103-5) 
previous to the consecration of Kharavela. 

In the same inscription (1. 18), we also read that His Majesty brought 
back to Kalinga, from Ahga-Magadha, the throne of Jina which had been 
carried off from Kalinga by King Nanda {Nandaraja-y^itam Kalirnga- 
J inasaiiain) . 

Now squaring up these three statements, it becomes easy to understand 
(1) that Kalinga was under the sway of King Nanda of Anga-Magadha, 
at least, from the 102nd to the 98th year previous to the reign of Khara- 
vela ; (2) that Pitlntdaga or Pithuda, founded by the former kings of 
Kalinga, became abandoned to its fate with the advent of King Nanda 
in Kalinga ; (8) that here by the former kings of Kalinga Khara- 
vela wanted to mean those kings of Kalinga who had reigned before 
Kalinga was conquered by King Nanda ; and (4) that the rule of King 
Nanda in Kalinga ended when the dynasty of Kalinga kings to which 
Kharavela himself belonged came into power. 

It cannot be confidently maintained that Parthalis or Partualis, 
mentioned in the Indika of Megasthenes as the royal city of the Calinga, 
was a Greek pronunciation of the name of the tract called Eka-prastara or 
Prastara which, according to the Sanskrit verses in Mr. Jayaswal’s Old 
Oriya MS., became the site of the new capital of King Aira of Utkala, 
whose former capital was the Kosala-eity, and that in other words, Parthalis 
or Partualis was the capital of Kalinga in the days of King Nanda of 
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Magadha who is supposed to have been a pre-Mauryan Indian monarch 
and a contemporary of King Aira of Utkala. 

A presumption without convincing proofs may be utterly devoid of 
truth in sober history. In order to maintain (1) that Purthali^ or Parluali-i 
in the Indika was a Greek spelling of Eka-prastara or Pmutara in the 
Sanskrit verses, (2) that King Nanda of Magadha mentioned as a con- 
temporary of King Aira of Utkala was a pre-Mauryan Nanda king, and 
(3) that Parthalk or Praslara was the capital of Kaliiiga when King Aira 
of Utkala reigned there in the days of Chandragupta Maurya when Megas- 
thenes was in India, one must be sure (1) that Partkali^ or Paiiaalis is 
mentioned in the Indika as a tract, like Eka-praalani, around the Khanda- 
giri, and (2) that there is mention of any Aira King of Utkala or Kalihga 
as a contemporary of a Nanda king of Magadha who was a precursor, d 
posteriori, of Chandragupta Maurya. But nothing is surer than that one 
cannot be sure about these two points. We are entirely in the dark as to 
who, among the kings of Kalinga, were contemporaries of the pre-Asokan 
Maurya kings and pre-Mauryan Nanda kings of Magadha. 

In Kharavela’s inscription (I. 12), we have mention of a place founded 
by the former kings of Kalinga and known by the name of Pitkuciaya or 
Pithu(}a, which had become, in 113 years, a watery jungle of grass. 

The city of Kalinga could not have been very far from the Tamsidiya or 
Tanasuli road wherefrom the canal opened out by King Nanda 103 years 
back was brought into it by King Kharavela in the fifth year of his reign. 
The reading Tanasuliija is certain. The plaster casts and estampages of 
the Hathi-Gumpha inscription leaves no chance for the reading of the 
second letter as u. If the inscribed name might be read as Taasoliya or 
Tausall, it could have been easily equated with Tosali. But read as Tatra- 
suliija or Tanasuli, it remains to be seen how the name could be equated 
with Tosali (passim). We have noted that tana, the first member of the 
compound, occurs in one of the verses of the Mahavamsa as the opposite of 
niahd : Mahasiva, Siva. Tananva. And suliya, the second member of 
the compound, must be treated either as an equivalent in an eastern dialect 
of the Pali suriija, or of the Sk. sUnjija, or as a form of sail conjoined with 
the suflfix ija. The first alternative is less likely for the reason that the 
general tendency of the dialect of the Hathi-Gumpha inscription is to 
replace 1-sound by r-sound, unless it be supposed that the name has been 
retained as it was locally pronounced. If Tanasuliija be regarded as an 
equivalent of Tanasarhja, it must be rendered in English : “ the Little 
Sun-temple (road).'’ If, on the other hand, it be regarded as a form of 
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Tanasult conjoined with the suffix ij<t, it must be rendered ; “ the Little 
Siva temple (road),” suU being one of the epithets of Siva. Anyhow, it 
is certain that the opposite of Tanasuliija or Tanusidl is MuhdsuJiija or 
M<ihdstil7. If so, it may be shown that or Pithuda, the site of 

the former capital of Kaliriga, was just in the neighbourhood of the city of 
Kaliriga. 

Pithiulii/ja is the same name as Prthudaha in Sanskrit, and Pifhuda is 
but a shortening from Pithiida'ja, a word which is the same in meaning as 
bahuilaka, “abounding in many waters,” “ the watery.” The same 
significance of the name may be gathered, I think, from a legend in the 
Visnu-Purana regarding the origin of the name of Prthiulaku or Pehoa., 
“ Prthu’s pool,” an old town near Thaneswar.* The Gandavyuha which 
is a Buddhist work in Sanskrit and eonnted among the tnahd-vaipidya- 
siitrae by the Buddhists of Nepal, contains an interesting account of the 
wanderings of a Buddhist seeker of truth in the Deccan ( Daksinapathe); 
In it, the Buddhist learner concerned has been represented as travelling 
from Mulaka (on the bank of the Godavari, near Patitthana or Paithan^) 
to Naladhvaja, from Naladhvaja to Suprabha, from Suprabha to Sarva- 
grama of Tosala in Amitatosala, and from thence to PrthurMra, This 
Prthurastni is apparently not different from what Ptolemy in his work on 
geography (VII. 1. 93), calls Pitundra-mctropolis, Pitundra, the capital, 
PUundra which was a Greek spelling, as shown by Prof. Sylvain Levi, 
of Pihumda.^ The following note on Pitundiu from the pen of Prof. 
Sylvain Levi is worth quoting in this connection : — 

“ Ptolemy,” says Prof. Sylvain Levi, “ describing the towns situated 
in the interior of the country of Mainoloi (VII. 1. 93), designates its 
capital Pitundra-metropolis. The country of Maisoloi or Maisolia (VII. 
1. 1.5) lent its name to the river Maisolos which represents the group of 
the mouths of the Godavari and the Krsna. The Periplus writes Mmalia 
instead of Maisolia. Since a long time the scholars have equated Maisoloi 
or Maisolia with Masnli, the denomination in the first word contained in 
the well known name of Masulipatam {patam=pattana, the town) 


1. Cunningham’a Ancieut Geography of India, edited by S. N. Majnmdar, p. 335. 

2. Sntta-Nipata, Parayana-Vagga, Vatthogatha. verse 977. Assakatsa visaye Ala- 
kassa {Mulakassa) samusane, Godhatari-kule. For the discussion of the information con- 
tained in the Satta-Nipita-Commentary, see passim. 

3. JA, 1925, T. CCVD. p. 01. 
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near the mouths of the Krsna).* Maisolia extended in the north up to 
Paloura, or more accurately, up to the equator in the neighbourhood of 

Paloura Ptolemy locates Pittindra in the interior of Maisolia, between 

the months of (the two rivers) Maisolos and Mauadas, to put it otherwise, 
between the delta of the Godavari and the Mahanadl, nearly at an equal 
distance from both. It would, therefore, be convenient to search for its 

location in the interior of Chikakol and Kalingapatam, towards the 

course of the river Nagavall which bears also the name of Laiiguliya, the 
‘ River of the Plough.’ The Imperial Gazetteer of India itself indicates this 
etymology : laiigala, Sanskrit ; nagula, Telugu. This denomination evokes, 
bringing nearer the souvenir of Pilundra, the text of the Hathi-Gumpha 
inscription in which Kharavela flatters himself having ploughed with the 
plough the soil of Pithuda,"‘^ or as we prefer to read and interpret it, 
“ having let out the grassy jungle of Pithudaga into Namgala, the river 
Ldngata (Languliya).”^ 

Prof. Sylvain Levi draws attention to the story of Samudrapala in 
Lee. XXI of the Jaina Uttarftdhyayana-Sutra, in which there is mention of 
Pikumda as a sea-coast town reminding us at once of Kharavela’s Pithuda- 
Pithv4>aga and Ptolemy's Pitimdra.* This story clearly shows that Pilhnda 
was an emporium of trade which could be reached from Campa by the mer- 
chant vessels that had to follow a sea-route to complete their voyage. 
Campa, as we all know, was the capital of Abga, situated on the lower 
course of the Ganges, and the story in question relates that a Jain mer- 
chant named Palita, who was a native of Campa, had a son born to him at 
sea (samudra) when he was returning home with his wife from Pihumda, 
where he went for the purpose of trade and happened to win the hand of 
the daughter of a merchant of the place. The father chose Samudrapala, 
“ the Protege of the Sea,” as the name of the boy then born at sea.^ There 
can be little doubt that Pikmnda in Ardha-Magadhi is the same geographi- 
cal name as Pithuda-Pithudaga in Kharavela’s inscription, Ptolemy's 
Pilundra, the capital of Maisoloi-Maisolia, and Prihurd>d.ra in the 
Gandavyuha. 


1. For the historic name and etymology of Masulipatam, see 5fii]e-Burnel), -vi voce. 

2. Translated from the French in JA, 1925, T. CCVI, pp. 60-61. 

3. Named Ldngalini in the Markandeya-Fnrana. 

4. JA, 1925, T, CCVI, pp. 57-58. 

6. Jacobi’s Jaina Sutras (B, E.), Part II. p. 108. 
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According to the unanimous testimony of the Jatakas, particularly of 
ttvo versions^ of the Mahagovinda-Suttanta which represents one of the 
earliest forms in which one finds the Jatakas in Buddhist literature, 
Dantapura was the earlier capital of Kalinga, as early as when KSel was 
an empire with Kalinga as one of its provinces. The couplet in the 
Suttanta-Jataka‘‘‘ mentioning Banlapura as the capital of Kalinga,^ the 
land of the Kalingas, is found to be a quotation from an earlier chronicle 
of seven Purohitas in the Anguttara-Nikaya,^ embodied in a prose-story, 
which has not, as yet, assumed the character of a Jataka.® Dantapura, 
which is no other than Danlakuroi in the Mahabharata'^ and Danlagula 
in Pliny’s Natural History, has been definitely identified by Prof. Sylvain 
Levi with Ptolemy’s Paloiira and modern Paloura near Chicacole in 
the Ganjam District. When exactly Dantapura-Palonra ceased to be 
the capital of Kalinga we cannot say. But it is certain that it had 
been the capital of Kalinga before PUhnda-Pitumlra became the royal 
city. It may be safely concluded from the foregoing discussion that the 
transfer of the capital from Dantapura to prthudaka must have taken place 
before the advent of King Nanda in Kalinga and before the establishment 
of the rule of the royal dynasty of Kalinga to which Kbiravela himself 
belonged. 

The Sarabhahga-Jataka (Fausboll’s No. 5i2) refers to a time when 
KasI was just an independent kingdom, which existed side by side with 
the kingdom of King Danrjakl. The city of Kumbhavatl was the capital 
of Danrjakl’s kingdom, of Dandaka, measuring 60 yojanas long. Dandaki 
was a powerful emperor, whose supremacy was freely acknowledged by 
Kalinga, the king of the land of the Kalingas {Kalinga-rdjd). King 
Kalinga is described as one of the lords of the subordinate kingdoms 
{antararattkadhipathid). The prosperity of the Dandaka empire and the 


1. One in the Digha-Nikaya, Vol, II, and the other in the Mahavastu. 

2. Mahagovinda-Suttanta enlisted as a Suttanta-Jataka in the Onlla-Niddesa, p. 80. 

3. Dantapura Kalingdnam Assakanarii ca Polanam ( 
ytahistati Atantinaiii Sovirdnarn ca Rorukarn | 

Mithild ca V:Jehdnaih, Campd Angesu mdpitd | 

Bardnasi ca Kdstnatri etc Gov inda-mdpitd II 

I. Ahguttara-Nikaya, Part III, pp. 371-373. 

5. That is, it has not the concluding identification. 

6. See for references and quotations, Sylvain Levi’s Notes Sur la Geographic Ancienee 
de L’Inde, I. Paloura-Dantapura in JA, 1935, T. CCVI, pp. 46.57. 
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subordination thereto of Kalihga are the annals, if we are to believe the 
Jataka, of the political history of ancient India before the rise of Kasi to 
the status of an empire. The Sarabhanga- Jataka which contains a pathetic 
story of the dire calamity that befell the kingdom of Danfjaki and brought 
utter destruction upon it, indicates a turning point in the political history of 
ancient India, in the subsequent chapter whereof the historian is to look for 
the annals of the rise and influence of the Kasi empire. If it be true that 
the Buddhist Birth-story in the Mahagovinda-Suttanta is an annal of the 
full flowering of the Kasi empire with Kalinga, Agvaka, AvantI, Sauvira, 
Videha and Anga as the six subordinate kingdoms under it, we have to 
understand that Bantapura became the royal city of Kalinga during the 
supremacy of Kasi, and not before. 

The Sarabhanga- Jataka does not mention the name of the capital of 
Kalinga when it was a subordinate kingdom under Dandaka. The Maha- 
bharata speaks of a time when a matrimonial alliance came to be established 
between the Kuru kingdom and Kalihga by the marriage of the Kuru 
prince Duryyodhana with the Kalihga princess Citrahgada,— when Hastina- 
pura was the capital of the Kuru kingdom and Rajapum that of Kalihga. ' 

Some of the Indologists are inclined to identify Bajapura with lia')- 
mahendri on the GodSvarl river, ‘ 2.!)I miles to the south-west 
of Ganjam,’ which became the capital of the junior or eastern branch 
of the Chalukya princes of Vehgi from the time of the conquest of 
Kalihga by the Chalukya king of Vehgi in circa 750 A. D. and the removal 
of the Chalukya capital from Vengipura to Rajamahendri. The remains 
of the former “ still exist at Vegi, 5 miles (more accurately, 7 miles) to the 
north of Ellur, and 50 miles to the west-south-west of Rajamahendri.” ^ 

Mr. Manomohan Ganguli doubts the soundness of the identification 
proposed evidently on the basis of an ‘ accidental coincidence of prefixes.^ ^ 
Rajapnra is phonetically the same geographical name as the modern 
Raipur. As regards the connection of Rajapnra in the Mahabharata 
with Rajamahendri, some light might perhaps be obtained from the 
Mahavastu which professes to be the first work of the Vinaja-Pitaka of 
the Lokdttaravadi section of the Mahasafighikas. This great Buddhist 
work in Sanskrit, dealing with a previous birth-story of three KaSyapa 
brothers who are to be counted among the first Buddhist converts and 


1. Mahabharata XII, 4,3. 

2. Cnnningham’i Ancient Geography of India, edited by S, N. Slajumdir, pp. 590.592. 

3. Manomohan Gangnli’a Oriasa and Her Remaina, p, 8. 
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immediate disciples of the Buddha Sakyamuni, relates that they were 
born, in a former life, as three half-brothers of the previous Buddha 
Puspa or Pusya and sons of King Mahendra of Hastinapura, by one 
mother {ekamatrha trayo hkratard), and reigned together amicably in 
the ciij oi Sim?iapt<ra, m the land of the Kalingas,^ Simhapura which is 
identified by Prof. Diibreuil with modern Singupuram near Chicacole.^ 

The source from which the tradition in the Mahavastu was derived 
is unknown. The Pali version of the previous birth-story of the three 

Kasyapa brothers, as found in Buddhaghosa’s Manoratha-Purani, 

Part I, speaks of King Mahendra without any reference to Hastinapura, 
and speaks of the three half-brothers of the previous Buddha Pusya 
without any reference to Kalifiga and Simhapura, and, curiously enough, 
in this respect, the Pali version of the story is completely in accord 

with the narration in the verses quoted in the Mahavastu. ^ Moreover, 

the Buddhavanisa which is a Pali canonical work belonging to the 
Sutta-Pitaka and the Nidana-Katha of the Pali Jataka-commentary 
present a life of the previous Buddha Pusya, which differs entirely 
in its details from that in the MahSvastu or in Buddhagbosa’s commen- 
tary on the Ahguttara-Nikaya. In these circumstances, the MahSvastu 
tradition of the reign of Raja Mahendra in Hastinapura and of the 
reign of his three sons in the Simhapura city of Kalinga must be regarded 
as the growth of an age later than the date of composition of the 
Buddhavarnsa and earlier than the date of composition of Buddhaghosa’s 
Manoratha-Purani and of the Mahavastu in its extant form. Be that as 
it may, the importance of the prose version of the story in the Mahavastu 
lies in the fact that it enables us to account for the foundation of a 
royal city in Kalinga commemoi-ating the name of Raja Mahendra. 

The historical fact behind the Buddhist story in the Mahavastu is 
not probably far to seek. We learn from the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta that Kosala or South Kosala was the first kingdom in 
South India ( Daksinapatha) against which the great invader from the 
north directed his first attack, and that the first king in South India 


t. Mahavaitu, edited by Senart, T. Ill, pp. 432-43:!. 

2. Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 94. 

3. Mahavastu, T. Ill, p. 433 : 

Eajno Mahendrasya mahlni praiisato 1 
Dltarmena jmnam ca samdddya-vartino ,, 

Trayo bhrataro asya aamdnacdrino 
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who was defeated by him was King Mahendra of Kosala. 'fhis Kosala 
or South Kosala as may be now ascertained, “ comprised the modern 
Bilaspur, Eaipur and Sambalpur districts, and occasionally even a pait of 
Ganjam/'’* “Its capital was Srtpura, the modern Sirpur about fO 
miles east by north from Raipur.” - 

None need be surprised that the Buddhist story under notice^ grew 
up round the tradition of King Mahendra of Kosala or South Kosala 
who was a contemporary of Samudragupta, and that Hmtiuapurn, which 
is said to have been the capital of King Mahendra, was just another 
name for Srlpura. The story distinctly says that Kalihga was conquered 
and governed fry the three sons of King Mahendra for their father. We 
maj' understand from this that Kalihga proper rvas treated as a seat 
of vieeroyalty with its official headquarters at Smhnpura or Singupuram 
near Chieaeole. 

Thus our enquiry concerning the successive capitals of Kalihga leads 
us to a point where we have to recognise (1) that the capital of the 
kingdom during the reign of Kharavela and other kings of the Aira- 
Meghavahana dynasty was Kdlinpi-uiujara, the modern 3I/'k7i<iHnijam on 
the VamsadharS in the Ganjam district ; (■^) that Piihudayii-Pifhuda was 
the capital of the former kings of Kalihga before the advent of King 
Nanda of Ahga-Magadha in Kalihga and the reign of the kings of the 
ira-Meghavahana dynasty ; (3) that Tusali-Jjhanli and San^a^hi were res- 
pectively' the official headquarters of two divisions of Kalihga during the 
reign of King Devarrampriya Asoka of Magadha; (f) that the still earlier 
capital of the kingdom was Danlapuni-Paloura near Chieaeole; (5) that 
the capital of the kingdom under Dani’aka is unknown ; (fi) that 
Snpura-llastinapura and Simkapura-Siiiyiipnram were respectively the 
seats of government in South Kosala and Kalihga proper during the 
reign of Baja Mahendra in the middle of the dth century A.D.; (7) that 
Hajamahencli i became the Chalukya capital in Kalihga in the Sth century 
A.D.; and (8) that the city of Kalihga again became the capital of the 
kingdom in the 11th century A.D. when the kings of the Gahga dynasty 
made themselves masters thereof. 

Now we shall pursue an enquiry concerning the territorial extension 
and political divisions of Kalihga during the reign of Kharavela, as well 


1. & 2. H. C. llajchaudhuri’s Political History of Ancient India, 2ikI edition, pp. 
337-338. 

3. Accordins to the Euddhavaiiisa and the Jataka Nidana-RathS, tfie previous Biiddlia. 
Pns}a, was the fsoii of King Jarasena of KSsi. 
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as concerning the ranges of Kharavela’s military expeditions and con- 
quests. It will be our interest also to indicate the regions where the 
influence of his military powers was felt and openly acknowledged. 
As regards all these points, we are to attempt to draw our corclusions 
from the following data that may be gathered from the Hathi- Gumpha 
inscription and other sources, epigraphie and literary, which are' now 
within our reach. 

The old Brahmi inscriptions are all found attached as labels 
to the eaves oi; the Udayagiri and Khandagiri hills which are situated 
about five or six miles north-west of Bhuvaneswar and at a distance of 
a few miles from the village of Dhauli-Tosali that lies about seven miles 
south of Bhuvaneswar. That is to say, our old Brahmi inscriptions 
and the Dhauli copy of Asoka’s Rock Edicts and Separate dock Edicts 
are found engraved at a distance of a few miles on the rocks or hills 
that are included in the modern Puri District of Orissa. 

It is clearly implied in the edicts of Asoka, especially in the two 
copies of his two Separate Rock Edicts, that his Kalihga province 
comprised two political divisions, the firet or presidency division of which 
the official headquarters was Tosali- Dhauli, and the second division of 
which the official headquarters was Samapa, and that adjoining thereto 
were the outlying unconquered tracts {“mta avijita). The names of the 
two divisions of Asoka’s Kalinga province are not mentioned in his 
edicts. But we learn from the Gandavyuha account of the wanderings 
of a Buddhist seeker of truth in South India that Sarvagrama was a 
locality in Tosala, while Tosala, undoubtedly a city corresponding to 
Aaoka’s Tosali, was located in Amilalomla, and that beyond Amitatomla 
was Prthurastra, which has been identified with Pithiidaga-Pilhuda in 
Kharavela’s inscriptions, Pih umda xn ihe Jaina Uttar&dhyayana-'- utra and 
gitnmlra in Ptolemy’s work on Geography. It may be easily inferred from 
this that Asoka’s Tosali-Tosala was the chief town of a division of the 
same name, Amitatomla, Tosali or Tosala. Here the crux is — does 
the Hathi-Gumpha inscription offer us any information about the 
existence of a political division of Kalinga by the name of AmitatoSala, 
Tosali or Tosala ? Whether it does or not depends solely on the 
accuracy' or inaccuracy of the identification of Tanasuliga or Tnnnsnli 
with Tosali. 

It is evident from the record of Kharavela’s fifth regnal year that 
Kalimga-nagara, the capital of Kharavela’s kingdom of Kalinga, was not far 
from the Tanasuliya or Tanasuli road wherefrom a canal opened out by King 
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Nanda was led by extension into the city of Kalinga. We have seen that 
Tanamliya or Tanandi is a name which stands in contrast to Mahasnliya 
or Mahasuli, tana, or tanu being the opposite of maha or maha. We are to 
bear in mind that Kalimga-nagara is the modern Mukhalingam on the 
vamsadhara river and the adjacent ruins in the Gan jam district of Madras 
Presidency. We are to remember that Pithudaga-Pithu ’a referred to in 
the Hathi-Gumpha inscription as the earlier capital of Kalinga is not 
different from Prthuriscra in the Gandavyuha which lay just beyond 
Amitatosala-Tosala, from Pihumda in the Jaina Uttar&dhyayana-Sutra which 
was a sea-coast town reachable by the Indian merchant ships sailing from 
Campa, the capital of Anga, and from Ptolemy’s Pitundra which was 
the metropolis of Maisoiia-Maisoli and is located by Prof. Sylvain 
Levi somewhere near Ghicacole in the Gan jam district. We are also to 
keep in mind that the Periplus writes Masalia for Maisolia-Maisololi. 
Thus in Ptolemy’s Maisoilia-Maisoloi, written as Masalia in the Periplus, 
we trace the nearest Greek spelling of Mahasutiya-Mahaiuli, which is the 
suggested antithesis of Tanasidiyn-Tanastdi. 

Apparently Tanasuliya-Tanastdi and Y akandiya-Mahasuli stand, in 
their contrast, on a par with Tosala and Mas da, which, as noted by Mr. 
Jayaswal, are mentioned as two among the three divisions of Kalinga in 
the KavyamSla edition o£ the Bharatlya-Natya-Sastra, Ch. XIV, Verse 40, 
where one reads : — 

Kosalas-Tosala'scaira Kalinga ya ca Mosalah. 

The text of the quoted line may be so interpreted as to mean that the 
kingdom of Kalinga consisted of these three divisions : Tosala, Mosala, 
and Eosala. We have in M. Joanny Grosset’s edition Yavanosala instead 
of Mosala, which may not be copyist’s mistake but lather an interesting 
variant indicating that Mosala was known to some of the copyists as a 
locality associated with the Yavanas. The importance of the text in the 
Kavyamala edition lies in the fact that here Mosala occurs as the final 
form of phonetic decay : MahZisnliya, Maisolia, Maitoloi, Masalia, Masuli, 
Mosala, three missing links being Makasnli, Masali and Mosali. We 
maintain that in a similar manner Tosala may be treated as the final form 
of phonetic decay from Tanasidiya : Tanasidiya, Tosali, Tosala, the missing 
links, among others, being Tnnsalia and Tansali. If so, we may draw this 
conclusion that Tanasuli, Tosali or Tosala was that division of Kalinga of 
which the official headquarters was somewhere near the Kumarl-parvata or 
Udayagiri, and that it extended along the sea-coast, at least, from the 
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Nilgiri to the Chilka Jake during tho reign of Kharavela, and may be, also 
during the reign of A^oka. 

What was precisely the southern limit of the second division, called 
Momla or Mosa/i in the Bharatiya Natya-iSastra, whether during the leign 
of King Asoka or during the reign of King Kharavela we cannot say. 
From the texts and location of the Rock and Separate Rock Edicts of 
Asoka, it may be clearly ascertained (1) that Samapa was the official 
headquarteis of the second division, (2) that the second division occupied, 
if it was not eo-extensive with, the modern Gan jam district, and (d) that his 
Kalihga Province was guarded along its eastern sea-coast, from the Jaugada 
hill-fort to the rock at Gliauli, by a range of hills, which was perhaps 
known by the name of Khnpimgnla-parala. This range of hills was nothing 
but a northern or upward extension of the Eastern ghats, and, probably no 
other than W'hat is called Palapinjiiia in the Bharatiya Natya-Sastra.* If 
it be correct, as Prof. 1). R. Bhandarkar suggests, that the Kaliiiga Province 
of King Asoka abutted in the south on the territory of the Andhras, counted 
among the vassal tribes within the dominions of the great Maurya em] eror, 
and that the strips of territory occupied then by them included the GodSvari 
and Kistna Districts, we may safely conclude that the second division of 
Asoka’s Kalihga Province did not extend in the south beyond the 
Godavari river. And if King ASoka had anything to do with the canal 
referred to in the Hathi-Gumpha inscription as an excavation of King 
Nanda near the Tdnasuliya or ToxaU road, we may understand that the 
second division of Kalihga extended during the reign of the Maurya 
emperor from the mouth of the Vamsadhara to that of the Godavari. 
It is clear from the inscription of King Kharavela that during his 
reign the Tmin-vifii/n or Tosnfi road w'as not far from the city of Kalihga 
which is identified with Mukhalingam on the Vamsadhara. If it was 
possible for King Kharavela to cause the grassy jungle of a swamp in 
Pithuda- Pi tundra to be let nut into the Naqigala or Lahgala river, w'e 
must understand that Pithu la- Pitundra was situated somewhere near the 
course of the river Nagavali wiiich bears also the name of Lahguliya, “ the 
river of the plough,’^ — the LangalinI river which finds mention in the 
Markan(]eya-Purana along with the Vamsadhara. We have seen that 


1. Bharatirii Natra-gastra, XIV- 

Mahendrah Malabo Sohyn^ Mekala^ Pohii-mjaroh. 
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Ptolemy locates Pitundra-Pithui.'a between the mouths of the rivers 
Maisolos and Manntlas, which is to say, between the deltas of the Godavari 
and the Mahanadi, nearly at an equal distance from both. Seeing that 
both Kalimga-nagara and Pithm.'aga mentioned in the Hilthi-Gumpha 
inscription lay outside of the Taiiasntijn or Tuxt'/t division and fell within 
the second division, we may be jrretty certain about the extension of the 
second division of Kaliiiga during the reign of King Kharavela from the 
mouth of the Vamsadhara to as far south as tire mouth of the Godavari, it 
not further south. 

The manner in which King Asoka mentions in his edicts the kingdoms 
that lay outside of, and the tern’tories that lay within, his empire enables us 
to conceive that, as early as the drd century B.C., just berond the land of 
the Kalihgas towards the south was the principality of the Andhras, that 
just bevond the latter was the independent kingdoms of the C'holas and 
Pandyas extending as far south as Tamraparni (uicnm Coda Pamdtya 
arain Tamhapamliiya). 

Our old Brahmi inscriptions are wanting in such clear data concerning 
the southern limit of the Mnluwdiija-Momli division of the Kalihga 
kingdom of King Kharavela. These are totally silent about the Andhras 
and the Cholas. But the Hathi-Gumpha inscription records that, in the 
twelfth regnal year of King Kharavela, the King of Pair.’ya supplied him 
with the most valuable presents of pearls, gems and jewels and various 
kinds of apparels {Pamdn-riija vividJidljhitranZiin iui>fd-ninni-raf-a)iu7ii 
dharapnyati idha sota-sahasdni). In the absence of any mention of the 
Andhras and the Cholas, there may not be much difficulty in imagining that 
the second division of Kharavela’s Kaliiiga stretched along the sea-coast 
even beyond the Godavari, and as far south as the mouths of the Krshna, 
if it was then known, as supposed, by the name of 

Moscdi-Momla. Anyhow, the problem remains why the ( ndhras and the 
Cholas whose principalities lay to the north of Pan ya have been passed 
over in silence in the inscription of King Kharavela. 

A clear hint might be taken from one of the geographical allusions in 
the Hathi-Gumpha inscription in establishing the fact lhat the suzerainty 
of King Kharavela of Kalinga was felt in the .south, along the eastern coast 
of the Deccan, into the very heart of the land of the Cholas, below the 
Krshna, below the Pennar, as far down as the northern limit of the king- 
dom of Pandtja. The allusion referred to above is in the record of Khara- 
vela’s fourth regnal year wherein we read that His Majesty caused 
Arahaiapunt, the city of Aralata, inhabited by a race of magicians called 
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Vidyidharas {Y ijadharadhivasa Arakatapura), to be governed according to 
the established usage and administrative principle of the former kings of 
Kalinga, by the highest kind of law, and that he compelled all the tribal 
chiefs and village headmen of the place (sam-ratiika-diojake) who trembl- 
ed in fear, whose royal insignia consisting of umbrellas and golden vases 
were taken away, and who were robbed of their jewels and riches, to bow 
at his feet (1. 5). Arakata or Arakata is the same kind of geogra- 
phical name as Parakata Bhojakata, or Bibikanadikata in the Barhut 
votive labels, and phonetically it is the same name as the modern Arcot 
which is wrongly “believed to be quite modern. The Greek geographer 
Ptolemy speaks of a northern kingdom of Sorae Nomades, the Sora nomads, 
which lay between Mount Bettigo and Adeisatbros.® With regard to 
the royal city of these nomads, in some editions of Ptolemy’s work, the 
statement is sora regia Arcati, “ Sora, the capital of Aroatos,” and in 
some editions, it occurs as Arcati regia Sora, “ A rcatos, the capital of 
Sora.” The latter reading has come to be accepted as the correct repre- 
sentation of Ptolemy’s statement, and Dr. Caldwell identifies Ptolemy’s 
Arcati-Arcaios with the modern Arkad or Arcot. Sir Alexander Cunning- 
ham eonsideis the Sorae Nomades of Ptolemy to be a branch of the Sauras, 
a race of aborigines, “ who are still located on the banks of the Kistna 
river® while Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar is of opinion that the Sora of 
Ptolemy “can easily be recognised to be the Tamil Sora or Choda,” * If 
Prof. Bhandarkar’s suggestion has any truth in it, one has to under- 
stand that the dwellers of Ptolemy’s Arcati-Arcatos were a race of the 
Chola nomads. Kharavela’s inscription also distinctly says that the 
inhabitants of Arakatapura were the V'^idyad haras, an aboriginal people 
noted for their magical skill. The mention of Arakatapura in Kharavela’s 
inscription and that of Arcati-Arcatos in Ptolemy’s work set at once at 
nought the belief about the modern origin of the name of Arkad-Arcot, 
near Madras. If this identification be correct, it will be a mistake to 
suppose that the words rathika and bhojaka as used in Kharavela’s inscrip- 
tion have precisely the same implication as that in Asoka’s edicts. As 
used in Kharavela’s inscription, the words are to be treated rather as titular 
designations than as names of any semi-independent tribes.® 

1. Cunningbam’s Ancient Geography of India, edited by S. N. Majumdar, p. 626. 

3. lA, Vol. VIII, p. 362. 

3. Cunningbam’s Ancient Geography of India, edited by S. N. Sfajumdar, p. 627. 

4. Bbandarkar s Asoka. p. 89. 

5. Anguttara-Nikaya, Part III. pp. 76, 78, 300. Manoratlia-Purani, Siamese edition, 
Part III, p. 119 ; Ratfhiko’ ti yo rattliaili bhunjati-Gamayamiko’ ti gainabhojaho. 
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But, upon the whole, one must take the river Godavari as the southern 
boundary of Kharavela’s Kalinga, which appears to have extended along 
the Vindhya range as far as the western valley of the Godavari. In the 
western direction, the only great royal power which King Kharavela had 
to reckon with was that of King Satakarui, whose territories must have 
comprised a number of small states near about the western valley of the 
Godavari. In the Hathi-Gumpha inscription, in the record of King 
Kharavela’s second regnal year, we read that His Majesty, without 
taking King Satakarni into his thought {acilayita Satakani m) caused a 
large army consisting of all the four divisions of Indian troops to move 

towards the Western quarter {paekima-disam paihdpayati), and struck 

terror into Asakanayara, or it may be, into Aiikanagara, with the army 
from Kalinga {Kaliihgdgatat/a sendya). 

If Mr. Jayaswal’s reading KaHhabemndgatdya sendya ritdsitam Mnsiha- 
Hagaram be accepted as correct, we have to say either (1) that King 
Kharavela succeeded in striking terror into Musika-nagara, the Musika- 
capital, with the aid of the army that advanced on the banks of the 
Krsnavend river, or (2) that he achieved this military feat with tlie army 
that advanced from the Krsnavend, river, the expression Kmhahemndga- 
tdya admitting of a twofold interpretation as suggested above. Taking 
the expression in the first sense, Mr. Jayaswal has songht to maintain that 
the presumed Alusika-nagara was situated on the banks of the Kafikahemnd 
or Krsriavend river. 

Mr. Jaj'aswal’s notes on the Musikas and the Krsnavend, written 
in justification of his reading quoted above, are worth quoting in this 
connection. First, as to the Musikas, he has written ; “They were a 
people of the south. The Mababharata (VI. 9- 58) mentions them in 
the company of the Vanavasis. Their country could not have been far 
removed fiom Kalinga, for the Naty'a-Sastra (efrca 100 B.C -100 A.C.) 
describes the Tosalas (the people of Tosali), the Kosalas (the people of 
Southern Kosala), and the Masalas (the Musikas) as the Kalingas, implying 
that they comprised the Kalinga empire. This is a description naturally 
subsequent to the time of Kharavela. more definite reference is in the 
Puranas (Wilson, Visnu, IV, p. 221) where after a kingdom of some Viu- 
dhyan countries Strl-rdjya and Musika countries are mentioned as formino- 
one princedom. According to the Kama-Sutra StrJ-rdjya was a Vindhvan 
country towards the West. The Musika country must have been between 
latitudes 2<) and 22, between Paithaua and Gondwana. As Kosala came 
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next to Orissa (Nortb-West), the Mu§ika-lavd must have been contigu- 
ous to it on the West.”' 

Secondly, as to the Jfr.s-warfwct, he has written : “The Puranas place this 
river near the Godavari and treat it as distinct from the Southern Krshria. 
'Phe Krshna-vena is mentioned in some authorities as if it were two rivers 
Krs/irid and Vena.'^ Markandeya derives it from the Vindhya range.' 
It is evident from these details that the river is identical with the modern 
‘Wain Hiver’ or ‘Wain-ganga^ which has for its main tributary the 
Kanhan. The Kanhan and the Wain unite in the district of Bhandara 
and the united stream comes down to meet the Wardha in the district of 

Chanda, The capital of the MusiJcas, which the Hathi-Gumpha 

inscription contemplates to be on the Kahhabeud, was situated somewhere 
within the districts of Bhandara and Chanda in the Central Provinces.” ^ 

It cannot be denied that the JUusikas were a people of the south. 
We are aware that the political division of Mu^Jka “ lay to the south of 
Kerala or Chera, the country south of Kupaka (or Satya), extending down 
to Kanheri in Central Travancore.”® Mr. Jayaswal is the best person 
to say if he has not misled his readers by stating that the MahabhSrata 
mentions the Mui^ikas “ in the company of the Vanavasis.” The Maha- 
hharata, as will appear from the following quotation, has not only men- 
tioned the ilui^ikas in the company of the Vanavasis, but also in that of 
the Dravicjas and the Keralas or Cheras : — 

Athapare janapada daksina Bharatarsabha | 

Brdriddh Keraidh prdcyu Mu-pkd Vanavasikdh || 

We are ignorant of Mr. Jayaswal’s authority for his identification 
of the ilosalas of the Natya-Sastra with the Musikas. Vatsyayana’s 
Kama-Sutra, so far as we have read it, keeps us entirely in the dark about 
the location of Yasodharain his commentary on the Kama-Sutra, 

says that the Sfrlrdj^a lay to the west of the country called Vajravanta," 


1. JBOES, 1917. Vol. Ill, Fart IV. p. 442. 

2. Vayu-FurSna. LV. 103. 

ii. Markandeya-Purana, LXVII. 26-27 : 

Godacan-Bhlmaraiha-Kranacenya-tathCtpara j 
Vindhyapada-oimslrantd itijeld sariduttamd 

4. JBOliS, 1918, Vol. IV, Part IV, pp. 374-375. 

5. JEAS, 1923, p. 413. 

6. Kama-Sutra, VI. 5.27 : “ Kosalaydm cn." 

deidt paicimena Strx-rdjyam, 
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and that the Gramanari-visaya was situated adjoining and on the other side 
of the Strirajya^ Hence, even if it be true that the Puranas mention 
Stnraiya and Musika countries as forming one princedom, Mr. Jayaswal 
has yet to supply us with a definite evidence for locating Strirai^a as 
“ a Vindhyan country towards the West.” 

It may be, as Mr. Jayaswal argues, that the Krsnavena is the same 
river as the modern Wain which unites with the Kanhan, its main tribu- 
tary, in Bhandara District, and that the united stream comes down to 
meet the Wardha in Chanda District in the Central Provinces. But is 
there any independent evidence, we ask, to prove that the Musika city or 
country was situated on the banks of the Kriinanena ? Even assuming 
his reading Kafihahendgataya. to be a correct one, can it be definitely 
suggested that the Hathi-Gumpha inscription contemplates Musika- 
nagara, the capital of the Mui^ihas, “ to be on the Kaiikahend ” ? Can it 
not also be suggested that King Kharavela struck terror into Mmika- 
nagara with the army that advanced from the KaHhabend ? While 
Mr. Jayaswal’s Hathi-Gumpha inscription contemplates the capital of 
the MU-^ik/^s to be on the Krsnavena, Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri finds 
reasons to suggest that “ the MUstkas were probably settled on the 
banks of the river Musi on which Hyderabad now stands.” ® 

We have maintained that the intended reading is not KaHkabendgatUya 
but Kalimgdgatdya ; not Musika-nagara but Asaka-nagara or Asika-nagara. 
Had the letter been intended to real mu, there is no reason why the «-mark 
should appear as the lower prolongation of a straight vertical line on the 
right. We have offered a good explanation for the probable appearance of 
the *-mark along with sa, in case such a vowel-mark was not in the inten- 
tion of the engraver. We also have shown how a few holes on the 
inscribed surface, on two sides of the letter li, are accountable for the pro- 
duction of a mirage of a letter, which Mr. Jayaswal reads ?Vta in the 
estampages. 

If our reading be correct, as we believe it is, a great advantage to be 
derived therefrom is that it does not compel us to resort to a number of 
assumptions without any proofs, that the Mu^tkas “ were probably a 
subordinate ally of Satakarni,” that the capital of the MUsikas was a city 
on the river Krsjiavend, that Strlrdjya and Mnsika countries formed at 


1. Kama-Sutra, VI. 6.42 : “ QramanaTivUaye Stri-rdjye ca Vahhlce." Strlrdjya- 
sanitpa eva parato Qramanari visayah, 

2. Political History of Ancient India, 2nd edition, p. 59. 

27 
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one time or another one princedom in a Vindhya region towards the West, 
and so on and so forth. 

The foregoing discussion concerning Arakatapma will have no effect 
and the qiiestion as to the non-mention of territories of the Andhras and 
Cholas will remain undecided if the reading proves to be otherwise. Mr. 
Vats’ estampage reproduced by Mr. Jayaswal in JBORS, Dee., 1927, 
clearly presents a word consisting of five syllables, the letter representing 
the second syllable appearing as ha and the letter representing the fifth 
syllable as va. If so, we have to read the intended word either (1) as 
ahalapma { = ahatapurva, unhurt before), or (2) as {a)hatapuvai = ahTtapurva, 
acquired beforehand). Mr. Jayaswal reads akatapuva interpreting it in 
the sense of ‘ unhurt before.’ Such an interpretation as this is utterly in- 
appropriate in a statement where King Kharavela is said to have governed 
the Vidyadhara-abode {Fijadharddhivasa) in the manner of the former 
kings of Kalihga compelling all the Ratthika-Bhojakas {sava Rithila- 
Bhojake) to pay due homage to him, no doubt as a test of their owing 
allegiance to him as they did to his predecessors. The statement, taken 
as a whole, indicates that the VidySdhara-abode was an aboriginal tract of 
land, which was annexed to Kalinga previously, that is to say, by some 
Aira-Meghavahana king among Kharavela’s precursors. This sense can 
be brought out only if one agrees to read the intended word as (a)hatapiiva 
interpreting it in the sense of “acquired beforehand.” 

Having regard to the fact that the statement just referred to has been 
made immediately after the statement in which Kharavela is said to have 
struck terror into the heart of the city of dsaka (Asvaka) or dfsilui (Rsika), 
we may maintain that the Vidyadhara-abode was situated somewhere near 
Asvaka or R-ika on the western border of the kingdom of Kalihga, and 
that this abode formed the territories of the Rathika Bhojakas who find 
ineiitiou in the edicts of Asoki (R. B. V, R. E. Xlll) as semi-independent 
ruling races dwelling somewhere in Western India. The Ratthika-Bhojakas 
figure in Asoka’s edicts among westerners, the peoples of Western India 
{npdamtd, nparaatd). In R. E. V. the Rattiiikas as a ruling race a:e 
mentioned in combination with the Pettanikas {Lathika-Piteuika), while 
in R. E. XIII, we have the mention of the Bhojas or Bhojakas in the 
same combination (B/ioja-Pifinika). It would appear from this either 
(1) that the Ratthikas and the Bhojakas were two confederate clans, or 
(:J) that one and the same ruling race was known by two different names, 
such as RaUhtka and Bhojaka. That the Ratbhikas and the Bhojakas were 
two separate chus is unloubted beciuse, correspon ling to them, we have 
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the mentioa of the 3Iaharatthis aad the Mahabkojaa ia the records of the 
Satavahana kings. Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar has wrongly maintained 
Pitinika to be an adjective of Nat/iikn or Bhoja on the strength of the 
Pali passage in the Angiittara-Nibaya (III, pp. 76, 78, SOO), It is clear 
from the Pali passage, as well as from Buddhaghosa’s explanations, that 
Ratthiha and Peltanika were two different or titular designations. 
Buddhaghosa, for instance, says : Ratt/iiko’ ti t/o raUJnim hhiifijiiti, ‘-the 
Ratthika is one who enjoys the income derived from ra^fra (as defined in the 
Artha-Sastra, II. 6. ; Pelttniko’ ti yo nt t am hhudjaH, 

“ the Pettanika is one who enjoys the hereditary rights and privileges.” 
The term Bhoja or Bhojaka may be interpreted either in the sense of 
rattha-bhojaka or raUhika, the enjoyer of ra/^tra,” or in that of gama- 
gd’/ianika or gama-bhoj aka, “ the village headman.” If Berar and Konkan 
were the principalities of the Rattbika-Bhojakas,^ we can say that the 
Vidyadhara-abode was co-extensive with the ancient kingdom of Dantlaka 
(Sarabhanga-Jataka, No. 5^0) bounded on the east by the kingdom of 
Kalinga, on the west by the kingdom of Avantl, on the north by the 
kingdom of Kasl, and on the south by the kingdom of Asvaka to the south 
of the Vindhya range. We might go further and maintain that this 
VidySdhara-abode was no other than what is mentioned in the PurSnas as 
Strirasbra or Strirajya. Depending on the reading in one of the MS. of 
the Visnu-Purana, Mr. Jayaswal says that in the Purauas, Strirajya and 
Musika country are said to have formed one principality.® The Visnu- 
Puraua is not all the Purauas. Even all the MSS. of the Visnu-Purana do 
not offer the same reading. The different MSS., as noted by Mr. Pargiter, 
give different readings, one giving Musiva, one 3Iuhhiku, orie ilusita, and 
one Mvsika.^ The Purauas as a whole tell altogether a different story. 
In them, we read that Strira-^tra and Bhoksyaka formed one principality 
under a king named Kanaka.® Curiously enough, we have precisely 
Bhojaka as a variant for Bhoksyaka, which is significant as implying that 
Strlrastra and Bhoksyaka formed the principalities of the Rathika-Bhojakas. 


1. Sifd hhdgo halih karo vanik nadtpdlastnro navak patfanam vartanl rajjus corarnjjui 
ca vdstram. 

2. H. C. Raychaudhuii’s Political History of Ancient India, 2nd edition, pp. 19 d-197. 

3. Pargiter’s Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 54, f.n. 25: Str'irdJ'jn-Trairdja.Mu^Jkn- 
janapaddn Kanakdhvayd hhok^yaidi. Some of the MSS. omit Trairdj'U 

4. Ihid, p. 54, f.n, 25. 

5. I6icZ,p.54; StrirastrtLm BJiohsyakdmi caivahhol^yate Kunnkahvaijah. For thevaiiant 
Bhojaka see tbidj p. 54, f.n. 24. 
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According to Kharavela’s inscription, King Satakarni was the only 
powerful rival on the western border of his Kalinga kingdom whom he 
defied in striking terror into or Asika-nagara, the capital of 

Asaka or Asika. Asaka is just a Prakrit form of the Pali Assaka and the 
Sanskrit Asvaka or Asmaka, and Asika is nothing but a Prakrit form of the 
Sanskrit i^ika or Arsika^ met with in Patanjali’s Mahabhasya (IV. 2.2). 
It is clear from Ptolemy’s Geography that the capital of Pulumayi or 
Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumayi of the Satikarni Satavahana dynasty, was 
fiaitlian, Paithan, Patitthana or Pratisthana, which became, according to 
the Prologue (Vatthugatha) of the Parayanavagga in the Sutta-Nipata, 
the southern destination of a great trade-route called Dakkhipapatha or 
Southern Road.^ The Parayana-Prologue speaks of the hermitage of a 
hermit named Bavari as a religious institution founded on the bank of the 
Godavari river (Godhavarikule), in the dominion of Assaka, in close proxi- 
mity to Alaka or Mnlaka {Assakassa visage Mulakassa samasane). The 
author of the Sutta-Niplta-Commentary, writing in the 5th century, A.D., 
says that Bavari’s hermitage was situated in a strip of territory, which 
stood midway between the two Andhra kingdoms of Assaka and Alaka or 
Mnlaka, that is to say, in that region where the Godavari having divided 
itself into two streams, formed a doab, between them, and where in former 
times, the Hermit Sarabhanga and others lived.® 

In referring to the hermitage of Sarabhanga the author of the Sutta- 
Nipata-Commentary kept evidently in his view the legend of the Sara- 
bhanga-Jataka which points to a time when the high road called Dakkhina- 
patha had not come into existence, when a traveller undertaking a journey 
from Benares to the valley of the Godavari had to proceed by a one-foot- 
track, or a “ road for a foot-passenger {eka-padi-magga) under the escort of 
a forester {vanacaraka). 

This Jataka legend is on a par with the Ramayana account of 
Rama’s wanderings from Ayodhya in the north to Pancavati on the bank 
of the Godavari in the south, which too, points to a time when a traveller 


1. Noticed by H. C. Raycbaudhuri in hia Political History of Ancient India, 2nd 
edition, p. 310. f. n. 2. 

2. Ehya Davids’ Buddhist India, Ch. V. 

3. Paramatthajotika, Vol. 11, p, 5S1 : “ Asialcassa visaye Alahassa (Mvlakassa) 
sam&sane’ ti Assakassa ca Alaknssa cA ti dvinnam Andhaka-rajanam samAsanna visaye, 
dsanne ratthe, duinnam pi ratthanain majjhe ti adhippayo. “ Godharan-kule ti Godhavari. 
nadt-kaU, ynttha Godhavari dvidha vijjhitra tiyojanappamanayi antara-dipaip akasi sabhani 
katitthavana-sanchannam, yattha puble SarabhaiigAdayo vasimiii tasinim padese. 
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from the north had to proceed to the south from hermitage to hermitage, 
following a forest track. 

When exactly the high road was built and by whom we cannot say. 
But it is certain, as evidenced by several Pali Dialogues, that some such 
high road was already in existence in the life-time of the Buddha, any- 
how from llajagaha to Kusinara, fro a Kusinara to Pava, from Pava to 
Kapilavattliu, from Kapilavatthu to Saketa via Setavya and Savatthi, and 
from Saketa to Kosambi and further south. And yet the Prologue of 
the Parayana-vagga in the Sutta-Nipata must be considered a later 
addition and relegated to a post-Asokan age for the simple reason that it 
did not find any place in the Culla-Niddesa which is a Pali canonical exe- 
gesis on the Parayana group of sixteen poems and undoubtedly a composi- 
tion of a post-Asokan time. Even this Prologue has nothing in it to 
indicate that Assaka and Ajaka or Mulaka were two Andhra territories. 
It is only in the Sutta-Nipata-Commentary that we have the mention of 
Assaka and Mujaka as principalities of two Andhra kings. As to who 
these two Andhra-kings were, this commentary does not supply us with 
any information whatever. 

The Cullakalinga-Jataka (Pausboll, No. 301) presents in its quoted 
verses an old chronicle of a war, which ensued between the Assakas and 
the Kalingas when King Aruna was the ruler among the Assakas, and 
ended in the victory of the former and the defeat of the latter. In explain- 
ing the historical allusions, the commentary version of the dataka in prose 
introduces certain details that are beyond the scope of the chronicle in 
verse. 

According to the commentary version, the war alluded to in the 
chronicle broke out between Kalinga and Assaka when King Kalinga 
reigned in Dantapura, the capital of Kalinga, and King Assaka reigned in 
Potali, the capital of Assaka. It represents the then reigning king of 
Kalinga as a ruler who was equipped with a powerful army {sampanna~ 
bala-vahano) and a mighty warrior who was unrivalled in military prowess 
(nagahalo patiyodliam na pnsmti'),^ description worthy of King Kharavela of 
Kalinga as he appears in the Hathi-Gumpha inscription. 

These three points are clearly brought out in the commentary version 
of the Jataka : (1) that the war which ensued was an agressive war 
inflicted on the king of .Assaka by the then reigning king of Kalinga who 
suffered from the mania for war and love of conquests over the whole of 
India, a spirit so much extolled in Khara vela’s inscription ; (s) that the 
battle was fought on a field between the boundaries of the two kingdoms 
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{dvinaam rajjanam antare), it implying that the kingdom of Assaka lay 
contiguous to the kingdom of Kaliiiga towards the west exactly as during 
the reign of King Kharavela ; and (d) that the king of Kalihga was 
ultimately compelled to return to his capital, acknowledging his defeat, in 
spite of the fact that he started with a mighty array [jnahatiya, sendya 
nikkhami), a fate which is virtually the same as the final result of 
Kharavela^s attack on the cipital of Assaka, if it had been recorded in an 
inscription of the King of Assaka. 

Whatever be the period of time to which the evidence of the commen- 
tary version of the Jataka refers, it cannot be doubted that this evidence is 
in some important respects similar to that of Kharavela’s inscription in the 
Hathi-Gumpha. If its first verse, which appears to have been a later 
manipulation, be left out of cousideration and be linked up with the prose 
story, the older chronicle in verse becomes reduced to a bardie narration of 
a tribal feud between the Assakas and the Kaliiigas, whereas the prose 
story in the Jataka-commentary has for its theme the final result of a war, 
which ensued between two kings, viz , King Kalihga of Kalihga and 
King Assaka of Assaka. According to the first verse which we consider 
to be a later addition, Aruna was the family or personal name of 
the then reigning king of Assaka, and Nandisena was the name of his 
commander-in-chief feared for his valour. ' The Jataka as a whole keeps 
us in the dark as to the family or personal name of the then reic^nincf kina' 
of Kalihga and the name of his commander-in-ehief. It is highly impro- 
bable that any king of Kalihga before or after Kharavela, up till the 5th 
century A.D., is known to have grown so powerful and ambitious as to 
make bold to stir out for effecting conquests all over India. As to the 
relationship of Aruna, the then reigning king of Assaka, either with the 
Andhras or with the Satakarni-Satavahauas, the Jataka has nothing to 
say. But it definitely says that the king of Kalihga ultimately suffered a 
defeat and failed of his purpose in waging war upon the kingdom of 
Assaka, in spite of his being a mighty warrior unrivalled in military 
prowess and equipped with a powerful army, in spite of the fact that he 
marched towards Assaka with a mighty army. The Hathi-Gumpha 
inscription, too, clearly brings out the same fact, uaraelv, that Kincf 
Kharavela of Kalihga could do no more than striking terror into the heart 


1. V ivaratha xma^nm dvarnm^ nagaiai^ pavisnntn\ 
Ai'nnarajassa sVicna sn'^iifthcnn '-unikkhifnm 

Siindisenend ti | 
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of the capital of Asaka or Jsika ia spite of the fact that he caused a large 
army consisting of all the four divisions of Indian troops to move on 
towards the west without paying any attention to the presence of Sata- 
kirui’s power. It cannot be inferred from this inscription that Asaka 
or Asika was ever permanently annexed by Kharavela to his kingdom. 

That the Satakarnis and other kings of the Satavahana dvnasty exer- 
cised suzerainty over Asahi, Aiika and a number of other subordinate 
states, which clustered round the western Godavari valley to the west 
and south of Kalihga, cannot at ail be doubted. For we find that in the 
Nasik cave inscription of Queen Gautami, dated in the 19fh year of the 
reign of her grandson King Vasisthiputra SrI-Pulumayi, her son King 
Gautamiputra Sri-Satakarni has been eulogised as the ruler of Asilcn, 
Asaka (Asmaka on the Godavari), Mulaka (the district round Paithan), 
Suratha (Kathiawar), Kukura (in Western ou Central India, near the Pari- 
yatra or Western Vindhyas), Aparamta (North Konkan), Awwyja (the district 
round Mahlsmati on the Narmada), T idahha (Berar), and Akara-Acatl (East 
and West Malwa), and no less as the lord of the Fi]ha, Chavata, Pdricufa, 
Saki/a, Kan^agiri, Maca, Siritaua, Malaga, Mahida, Se^agiri and Cakora- 
pavata, in short “of all the mountains from the Vindhyas to the Travan- 
core hills.” ‘ 

There is little doubt that in Queen Gautaml’s inscription the 
same eulogium was meant also for her grandson King Vasisthiputra 
Sri-Pulumayi. Even after King M.ihaksatrapa Rudradaman I of the 
Ksaharata family had wrested some five of the western territories,^ after 
A.D. P30 and before A.D. 150, from one King Sri-Satakarni, the Iird of 
the Deccan, who was perhaos King Vasisthiputra SrI-Pulumavi himself, 
Asika, Asaka and the rest of the subordinate states mentioned in Gautaml’s 
inscription remained included in the dominions of the Satakarni-S itava- 
hana kings up till, we venture to say, the reign of Yajna-SrI-Satakarni, 
the last great king of the Satavahana family. Even going back to eirlior 
times, to a period of the Satakarni-Satavahana reign before the Ksaharata 
rule in Western India and the Deccan and occupation of Maharasbra in the 


1. E I, Vol. VIII, p. 60 : ik<i-M>iViK'i-S»'^'ftha'K%kK)‘n-A]j%ramtri’Annpa-Vi'-la' 

hha^ Akd^ < 1 ’ Avafi-rajasa Vijh'i-GhavA, 'a-Pdricdta-Sahiju.KAnhngiri-Mcica-Sii itana Mulaya- 

Mahidx^Setagiri-Oakora-pJV'i^a-p itisa. See, for the identification of the places, H. C. Kay. 
chaadhuri’s Political History of Ancient India, 2nd edition, pp, 310-311- 

2. ^aLme\y,Akdra-AuantiyATifipT,3>ird'^tra^Kukiirafixi‘iAp2rdnta. See El, Vol, YIU, 
pp. 44:-47. 
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time of Nahapaoa, nay, to the reign of king SrI-Satakarni I, the son of 
Simuka who was the founder of the Satavahana branch of the Andhra 
family, the successor of K'ng Krsna who was Simuka’s brother, and the 
husband of Queen Nayanika, we find the same state of things. The 
Niina'hat inscription of Queen Nayanika and the Sanchi inscaption of 
Ananda, the leading artisan of one King SrI-Satakarni bear testimony to 
the rise and existence of the first great Satakarni- Satavahana empire in the 
western Godavari valley “ which,” as Dr. Haychaudhuri acutely puts it, 
“ rivalled in extent and power the Sunga empire in the Ganges valley and 
the Greek empire in the Land of the Five Eivers.”* 

Thus the epigraphic records connected with the .“^atakarni-Satavahana 
and Ksaharata Saka-Rsatrapa kings enable us to understand not only (1) 
why Ptolemy wrote to say that Baithan or Paithan (Patitthana on the 
Godavari, the southern terminus of Dakkhinapatha, the Southern Road) 
was the capital of King Pulumayi Vasisthiputra >^rl- Pulumayi, and 
{'Z) why Assaka and Mukka or Alaka have been represented in the 
Sutta-Nipata-Commentary as two Andhra principalities in the western 
valley of the Godavari, but also (3) why the Hathi-Gumpha in- 
scription records that King Kharavela of Kalinga defying King Satakarni 
caused a large army consisting of all the four divisions of Indian troops 
to move on towards the west to strike terror into the heart of the 
capital of Asaka or Asika. 

If it has been conclusively proved that Asaka or Asika, which was one 
of the subordinate states in the dominions of King Satakarni, lay to the 
west t£ Kharavela’s Kalinga, there can be no denying the fact that the 
Kalinga kingdom of Kharavela included in it the third division, Kosala 
or South Kosala, “ which comprised the modern Bilaspur, Raipur and 
Sambalpur districts, and occasionally even a part of Ganjam,”^ 

Both Mr. Jayaswal "and Dr. Sten Konow seem to think that Kosala 
or South Kosala was that division of the Kalinga kingdom in the time of 
King Asoka which comprised anfa avijifu, the unconquered outlying tracts, 
referred to in two copies of .\soka’s Separate Rock Edicts. Even if it be so, 
we finil it impossible to say that any Aira King of Utkala, associated in 


1. Political History of Ancient India, 2nd edition, p. 264'. 

2. H. C. Raychandhuri’s Political Hiatcry of Ancient India, 2iid editon, pp. 337-338. 
See, for extension of Kosala when Hwen Thsang visited it, Cunningham’s Ancient Geo- 
graphy of India, S. N. Majuradar’s edition, pp, 595, 735. 
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the Sanskrit rerses from an old Oriya Ms. with Kosala, was the then 
reigning monarch of Kosala. 

The denotation of the term antas ox praiyantas has varied with differ- 
ent authorities. As used in Buddhist literature, it denotes the regions 
that lay immediately beyond what is called Madhya-desa, the Middle 
Country. As used in the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta, it 
denotes such North-Eastern frontier states as those of Samatata, Davaka, 
Kamarupa, Nepala, Karttrpura and the rest. And as used in ASoka’s 
inscriptions, it denotes the unconquered territories or tracts that lay 
beyond his dominions, whether in the north-west, or in the south, or in 
the east. In bis Rock Edict XIII, King Asoka has expressly mentioned 
the five Greco-Bactrian principalities as typical examples of antas in the 
north-west, and Chola, the land of the Cholas, and Psndya, the land of the 
Pandyas, as typical examples of anlas in the south. In speaking of the 
independent dwellers of the antas with whom his Viceroy and High 
Functionaries at Tosali and Samapa were to deal. King Asoka has not 
oared to name any ruling chiefs, peoples or powers as worthy of mention. 
If by antas in connection with his Kalinga Province he really meant 
Kosala or South Ko^la, it must have then comprised the feudal states of 
a number of tribal chiefs, instead of being one kingdom under the rule of 
King Kharavela. 

It is recorded in the Hathi-Gumpha inscription that King Kharavela, 
in the eleventh year of his reign, caused the grassy jungle of Prthudaka to 
be driven out into the Langala river and caused the watery jungle of grass 
to be destroyed, the watery jungle which was allowed to grow up in one 
hundred and thirteen years. The statement is important as giving us some 
glimpses into the physical features of Kalinga, of which we are offered 
the following interesting description in Mr. Mano Mohan Ganguly’s 
Orissa and Her Remains, pp. 6-7; — 

“ It was always a terra incognita, by reason of its geographical position 
and local circumstances. The whole country was a swamp intersected by a 
network of rivers with their feeders and tributaries carrying silt to the 
Bay of Bengal; impassable hilly jungles fringed its borders. The country 
was in a process of geological formation ; there was a perpetual struggle 
between the different rivers and the sea, for the formation of the deltaic 
regions.” 

In the Hathi-Gumpha record of Kharavela’s twelfth regnal year, 
we read (1) that His Majesty was able to strike terror into the heart 
of the kings of Uttarapatha, (2) that in generating a great fear for the 
28 
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people of Anga and Magadha he caused the elephants and horses to drink 
at the Ganges, (3) that he compelled King Bahasatimita of Magadha 
to bow down at his feet, (4) that he triumphantly brought back to Kalihga 
from Anga-Magadha the Throne of Jina belonging to Kalihga which 
was carried away by King Nanda, (5) that he compelled the inhabitants 
of Ahga and Magadha to bow down at his feet, (6) that a hundred 
Vasukis sent him jewels, procured for him the elephants, horses and 
other animals capable of exciting curiosit}', and made presents of deer, 
horses and elephants, (7) that the king of Pancjlya supplied him with 
many valuable presents of apparels, pearls, gems, and jewels, and (8) that 
he subdued the inhabitants cf some other place. 

The significance of the geographical designation Uttarapatha is to be 
understood in contrast to that of Daksinapatha. As we noticed, the 
Prologue of Book V of the Sutta-Nipata represents Daksinapatha as a 
great trade-route, the Southern High Road, which starting from Rajagaha, 
the capital of Magadha {MagaAha-pura), passed through Nalanda and 
PaUligama (where the city of Pataliputta was afterwards built), to 
extend northward to Vesali across the Ganges and via Kotigama, and 
extending as far as Kapilavatthu via Kuslnara and Pava, turned south- 
ward to reach Savatthi via Setavya, and proceeding southward passed 
through Saketa to extend to Kosambi across the Yamuna, and proceed- 
ing further south, reached Vana or Vana-Savatthi, at which point 
it turned towards the west to pass through Ujjeni and Mahissati, and 
extended as far south as Patitthana or Paitban across the Vindhya 
range. This Southern Hiijh Road lent its name to the region through 
which it passed, the whole tract of land lying to the south of the Ganges 
and to the north of the Godavari being known, according to Buddha- 
ghosa, as Daksinapatha, the Deccan proper. 1 That this region was known 
up to a late period as Daksinapatha is evident from these two literary 
references : (1) Dal-smafye jamipaAe PuWijiiitram nama nagaram, 

“ Pataliputra a city on the south bank of the Ganges in a Deccan 
district,” occurring in one of the stories of the Pancatantra,® and (2) 
Avantl DakkkinapafJie, ‘‘ AvantI in Dak -inapatha,” occurring in one of 
the passages of the Vinaya-PiUka.^ This original significance of 


1. Samaiigala-Vilasinl, Part I, p, 256. 

2. Pancatantra, gre§thi-Ksapanaka-Napita-KathS. 

3. Viuaya-Mahavagga, V, 13, C. Vinaya-Callavagga, XI, 1. 
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the name Daksinapatha was gradually lost sight of with the result 
that in later times the location of Daksinapatha came to be shifted 
to the south of the Vindhya range/ to finally cover the whole of the 
modern South India lying between the Vindhya range and the Cape 
Comorin, the Deccan proper still being the region between the Godavari 
and the Krsna. It may be easily inferred from the Nasik cave inscrip- 
tion of Queen Gautami, from the list of countries included in the 
dominions of Gautamiputra ‘“^rl-Satakarni, that, as late as the first two 
centuries of the Christian era, the kingdom of AvantI was located in 
Daksinapatha. 

A similar historical process can be conceived with reference to 
TJtarapadha or TJ ttardpatha- For Ultarapatha, too, may be supposed to 
have been originally a great trade-route, the Northern High Road, whic 
extended from Savatthi to Takkasila in Gandhara, and have lent, preciselh 
like the Southern High Road, its name to the region through which ity 
passed, the region, broadly speaking, covering the north-western part of 
the United Provinces, the whole of the Punjab Province and the North- 
Western Frontier Provinces. That this region was known up to a late 
period as Uttarapatha is evident from these three literary references : (1) 
Uttara-Madhura-Uitardpathe, “ the Northern Mathura, the MathurS proper 
on the Yamuna, in Uttarapatha,” occurring in Dharmapala’s Pafamattha- 
Dlpanl, a commentary on the Petavatthu ; (2) Prtkudakat paratah Utfard- 
pathah, “ Uttarapatha lies (towards the west) beyond Prthudaka (near 
Thanes war),” occurring in the Kavya-Mimarnsa and (8) the following 
verse occurring in the Mahabharata, XII, 207, 48 : — 

Vttardpatlia-]anmanah Mrtayisydmi idn api I 

Yatina-Kaml/oja-Gand/idrah Kirdta Bafiafaih saha II ® 

Buddhaghosa in his commentary on the Kathavatthu, attributes certain 
views in the Kathavatthu to two Buddhist schools called Hemavatika 
and Uttarapathaka. Hemavatika and Uttarapathaka were the local or 


1. Kavya-Mimarnsa, p, 93 . MShismatyah paratah Dakjinapathah, “ Daksi^Spatha ia 
the tract of land which lay beyond Mahismati in the south.” Cf, Bharatiya Katya-Saatra, 
Xiy, 39-41, 

2. Kavya-MImamsa, p. 93, quoted in Cnnninghara'i Ancient Geography of India (8, 
N. Majnmdar’g edition), p. 965. 

3. Quoted in H. C. Raychaudhuri's Political HUtory of Ancient India, 2nd edition 
p. 83. 
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territorial names of two post-ASokan Buddhist schools^ the former being 
derived from Himavanta, and the latter from Uttarapatha. We have 
reasons to say that the Himavanta region consisted of a number of 
Himalayan states to the north of the Southern High Hoad in its exten- 
sion from Vesali to Savatthi and beyond the northern boundary of the 
Middle Country as defined in Buddhist literature. Thus Uttarapatha may 
be accurately defined as a tract of land, which lay to the west of the 
Himavanta region, extending westward from Thaneswar, and which lay 
to the north-west of the Buddhist Middle Country and to the north of 
the Daksinapatha, extending north-west from Mathura, the capital of 
Surasena. Whatever be its later territorial extension, it is certain that 
Kbaravela’s Uttarapatha signified nothing but the region specified above, 
the region including Mathura in its south-eastern extension. Anyhow, 
from the record of Kharavela’s twelfth regnal year, it is clear that 
Uttarapatha lay towards the west or north-west beyond Anga and 
Magadha. And should our reading be correct, from the use of the 
plural expression Uttarapadha-rajano, “the rulers of Uttarapatha,” it may 
be inferred that when King Kharavela carried his campaign into 
UttarSpatha, it was parcelled, precisely as it was when Alexander 
invaded the plains of India, into a number of small independent principa- 
lities, although the Hathi-Gumpha inscription does not mention the names 
of their rulers. 

According to the Mahabharata account of the journey of the 
Pandavaa from Hastinapura to Kalinga, Kalihga proper could be reached by 
the travellers journeying along the sea-coast from the mouth of the Ganges, 
and it was the country through which the river Vaitaraul flowed.^ On 
the strength of this Epic description, Mr. Mono Mohan Ganguly assigns 
the following boundaries to Kalihga proper : “ On the North, the 
Vaitarapi ; on the South, the Godavari ; on the East, the Bay of Bengal ; 
on the West, the Tributary States of Orissa.”^ The reader can judge for 
himself whether and how far the geographical extension of Kalihga proper. 


1. Mahabharata, Vanaparva, Canto I ; 

Total} samudra-tlrena jagama tasudhidhipal} | 
Bhrdtrhhih sahito draft Kalingan prati Bhdrata || 
Lomasa uvaca ; 

Etc Kalingah Kaunteya yatra Vaitarani uadt \ 
TatrAyajata dharmopi dtvaccharanametya vai || 

3, Orissa and Hsr Remains, p. 9. 
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as may be inferred from the Mahabharata account, coincided with that 
of the Kalinga kingdom of Kharavela. Apparently, as we have sought 
to show, Kharavela’s Kalinga kingdom with its three divisions comprised 
the Epic Kalinga as well as the modern Orissa with its Tributary 
States. 

The countries of Ahga and Magadha are too well-known to need any 
elaborate comments. The Hathi-Gumpha inscription clearly indicates that 
both Aiiga and Magadha were situated side by side with each other on the 
south bank of the Ganges, which is to say, that the Ganges formed the 
natural northern boundary of both the countries. Ahga lost her independ- 
ence and became a dependency of the kingdom of Magadha as early as the 
reign of King Bimbisara, who is said to have been one of the elder con- 
temporaries of the Buddha. The Hathi-Gumpha inscription indicates that 
Ahga continued to be the same old dependency of the kingdom of Magadha 
as during the reign of King Bahasatimita as during that of King l^anda. 

The Vasukis referred to were not fabulous beings. There would be no 
reason for mentioning them in a serious document if they were fabulous. 
The Vasukis were the Naga kings who bad established princi- 
palities in all parts of India. “ The prevalence of Naga rule over a consi- 
derable portion of Northern and Central India in the third and fourth cen- 
turies A. D., is amply attested by epigraphie evidence.” ‘ The name of 
the Chota-Nagpur District situated between Bihar in the north and 
Orissa in the south may be taken as a reminiscence of the Naga principa- 
lities that existed at one time between Aiiga-Magadha, on one side, and 
Kharavela’s Kalinga kingdom, on the other. There are inseriptional 
records to show that Mathura and the countries around it were occupied in 
circa 300 A. D. by the Nagas. The statement that the Vasukis sent 
precious jewels to King Kharavela, procured for him the elephants, horses 
and other animals capable of exciting curiosity, clearly indicates that their 
principalities comprised those jungle tracts which abounded in the wealth 
of precious stones, and wild elephants, horses and other animals. 

The statement that the king of Panijya supplied King Kharavela with 
many valuable presents of pearls, gems and jewels and various kinds of 
apparels, requires a word of explanation. One might say this could be 
explained without having to assume that the kingdom of Pandya was at 
any time invaded by King Kharavela; the statement might be justified 


1. H. C. Raychaudhnri's Political Hi»tory of Ancient India, 2nd edition, pp. 803-304. 
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either (1) on the ground that the kings of Paivlj'a were the less powerful 
allies of the Aira-Meghavahana kings of Kalinga from earlier times, or (2) 
on the ground that alarming reports of the irresistible force of Kharavela’s 
victorious arms compelled the then reigning king of Pandya to make an 
alliance, acknowledging the supremacy of King Mahavijaya Siri-Khara- 
vela of Kalinga. 

As to whether Kharavela had at any time invaded Paadya, we 
should bear in mind that the fact of sending presents by the king 
of Pandya to King Kharavela is stated in the record of Kharavela’s 
twelfth regnal year. Whether or no, the Hathi-Gumpha inscription bears 
testimony to the invasion of Panilya by King Kharavela depends, to a 
large extent, upon the nature of the reading and rendering of the 
record of Kharavela’s eighth regnal year. The following are the three 
successive readings and renderings of this record that have been offered 
by Mr. Jayaswal : — 

I (3) — Pir.st Reading : Athame ca vase {mnnatino .■’) {dha ma ni ??) 

Goradkagiri gkdfupapta Rajngaha-nnpam p'ldapagati etinam ca kamu- 

padana-panadena sabata sena-cahane vipamumcitam Madhuram apayd- 

toll 

(b) First Rendering : “ In the eighth year, the ministers (?)... Goradha- 

giri having got kilted, {he) causes oppression to the King of Rd]agrha 

who by the report of {Khdravela’s ) offer of marching forward, was made to 
retire to Mathura, leaving behind everywhere his troops and vehicles^’ 

II (3) — Second Reading .■ Athame ca vase mahati-sendya mahata- 

{bhittim) Goradhagirim ghuddpayitd Rdjagaham upapiddpayati ll) etind ca 
hamma' paddna-panddena sambita-sena-vdhinim vipamurncitum Madhnrdm 
apaydto yeva narid{o) {ndma) {niod) {yocati) vicha — 'palava-bhar{e)"'\_.) 

{b) Second Rendering : “ In the eighth year, he {Kharavela) having 
got stormed the Gorathagiri {fortress) of great enclosure by a great 
army, causes pressure around Rdjagrha {lays siege to Rdjagrha). On 
account of this report of the ads of valour, (i. e., the capture of Goradhagiri, 
etc,), the king {so-called) to forsake the invested division of his army, went 
away to Mathura indeed, ” 

III {a) Third Reading ; .... etian{am or ^'d) ca kammdpadafia- 

samnddena samb{i)ta-sena-vdha»o vipamurncitum Madhnram apaydto 
TavaHa-rdj{a)-Dimi{ta or ^ti) yachati...vi-palava [.] 

(S)— Third Rendering: ''on account of the report {uproar) 

occasioned by the acts of valour (i.e., the capture of the Gorathagiri 
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fortress and the siege of Rdjagrha, etc.) the Greek king Demetrius draw- 
ing in his army and transpoH, retreated to abandon Mathura." 
r It will be seen that all the three renderings offered by Air. Jayaswal 
show an agreement in representing Goradhagiri not as a persona] name but 
as the name of a hill-fortiess at Gorathagiri, the modern Barabar range of 
hills in the District of Gaya. These also show an agreement in represent- 
ing Rdjagaha as the earlier capital of Magadha, and Madhnrd as a city 
on the Yamuna in Northern India. The difference between his first and 
second renderings is that whereas in the former, accepting the reading 

Rdjagaha-naparn plddpayati , the king of Rajagrha is represented as 

the timid warrior who retired to Mathura, in the latter, accepting the 

reading Rdjagaharn npapiddpayati yeva narido, indefinitely the king 

so-called is represented as the warrior who went away to MathurS. And 
the difference between his third and earlier two renderings is that while in 
the latter either definitely the king of Rajagrha or indefinitely and sarcas- 
tically the king so-called is represented as the warrior who went away to 
Mathura, in the former Dimita- Demetrius is represented as the Greek king 
{Yav ana-raj a) who, drawing in his army and transport, instead of advanc- 
ing towards Rajagrha, retreated to abandon Alathura. 

Before we decide one way or the other, we ought to thresh out the 
matter carefullj'. We have nothing to say against Mr. Jayaswal's reading 
and rendering of the opening words of the eighth year’s record up to 
sendya. These, taken by themselves, clearly indicate that King Kharavela 
started on a campaign with a mighty army in the eighth year of his reign. 
His reading Goradhagirivi ghdtdpayitd cannot be challenged. This ex- 
pression may be rendered either as (1) “having caused Gorathagiri to be 
killed,” or as (2) “ having caused Gorathagiri to be stormed,” according 
as we take Goradhagiri to be a personal name or the name of a hill-for- 
tress or mountain-fastness. 

Whether Goradhagiri is a personal name or the name of a hill-fortress 
might have been decided at once if the words preceding it could be accu- 
rately read. From the faint traces of the letters. Mr. Jayaswal made out 
mahata-bhitti , “ of great enclosure, ” as an adjunct of Gorndhoffiii, keeping 
in his view Air. V. H. Jackson’s identification of Goradhagiri or Gorntha- 
giri with the modern Barabar hills. But he has given up at last this 
reading, declaring it to be uncertain. Air. Baiierji’s estampage published 
in JBORS, 1917, enables us to make out Madhurani a[rwjpa]^o, “ as he 
reached Alathura.” 
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We say that the use of Goradhagiri as a personal name in Kh3ravela’s 
inscription is not impossible. For in the Mahavamsa, Giri occurs as the 
name of a Nigamtha or Jain contemporary of King Vattagamani of 
Ceylon. In one of the ancient Brahml inscriptions, Yasogiri occurs as the 
name of a Buddhist monk.' In Jain literature, Muhagiri and Simhagiri 
occur as the names of two Jain apostles.^ And none need be surprised 
if Makfudragiri occurs as the name of the king of Pisthapura in the Allaha- 
bad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta.® 

The use of the verbal expression ghatapayita in the sense of “ having 
caused to be killed ” is appropriate, if Goradhagiri is a personal name. 
It may be argued that the use of the same verbal expression in the sense 
of '■ having caused to be stormed ” is equally appropriate, if Goradhagiri 
is the name of a hill-fortress or mountain-fastness We cannot but agree 
with Mr. Jayaswal when he maintains that the use of the expression 
Goradhagirim ghdtdpayitd, even where Goradhagiri is the name of a hill- 
fortress, is sanctioned by literary usage, and calls our attention to the Pali 
expression Dlpaghatakd Damild, “ the Tamil devastators of the Island of 
Lanka.”* 

The Mahabharata is the only Indian work where we have the mention 
of Gorathagiii as a hill or mountain from which one might have a view of 
Girivraja or Old Rajagrha, the first or most ancient known capital of 
Magadha.® Mr. Jackson is inclined to think® that this Gorathagiri is no 
other than the mountain which Hwen Thsang saw between Fataliputra and 


1. Liiders’ List of BrShml inscriptions, No. 601. 

2. P. C. Bsgchi " On the Purvas”, Caloatt* Unirersity Journal of the Department of 
Letters, Vol XIV, p. 5. 

3. It is only by suggestio fain that Fleet represents Uahendragiri of Samudragnpta’s 
inscription as the name of a hill or mountain. From the system of using the patronymic 
of a place-name as an adjunct of a personal name which has been consistently maintained 
in the whole list of the kings subdued by the Indian Napoleon, it is easy to understand 
as D. E. Bhandarkar points out, that Mahendragtri is a fersonal name, nothing but a 

personal name. Xaitsiiafea-Mahendra-ifahdfcdatdrafca-Vyaghraraja-ffaurdiaia-Mantaraja 

Paislhapuraka —Uahendragiri — Kauttiraia-Sramidatta, etc. 

4. Attentio i might be drawn to a better instance in the Dathavamsa, III. 16 (JPTS, 
1884, p. 126) : Kitena ghatapayi dantadhatuiri, “ he caused the tooth-relic to be smashed 
with a hammer.” 

5. Mahabharata, 11. 19-30. 

Qorathatp, girim asadya dtdriar Magadharp, purat/t, 

6. JBORS, Vol. I, Part II, p. 162. 
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Gaya, and on the eastern summit of which the “ Tathagata formerly stood 
for a time beholding the country of Magadha.”* 

Seeing that the names Goratha and Baithan are both connected 
with cattle and having regard to the fact that there is no hill near enough 
to Rajgir besides the Baithan hill, Mr. J. D. Beglar found reasons bo think 
that the hill named Goratha in the Mababharata could not but be the same 
as the present Baithan hill.^ And with reference to Isigili or Rsigiri, 
Buddhaghosa says that the Blessed One was once upon a time seated in 
that place sitting where he could behold all the five hills (that stood close 
to one another surrounding Rajagaha).^ The Isigili-Sutta of the Majjhi- 
ma-Nikaya records the names of these five hills as the Vebhara, the 
Pandava, the Vepulla, the Gijjhakuta and the Isigili. In the opinion of 
Mr. Oldham, Magadhapura referred to in the Mababharata as the capital 
of Magadha which could be seen from the summit of the Gorathagiri hill 
might have been “ a town close lo the east of the Barabar hills, on the site 
of what is now known as Ibrahimpur.” But the description in the Maha- 
bharata leaves no room for doubt that this Magadhapura was no other thau 
Girivraja, which precisely like Rajagaha of the Isigili-Sutta, was guarded 
by the five lofty-peaked and cool-planted hills, the rtpttfa-Vaihara, the 
Varaha, the Vrsabha, the Rsigiri and the stt^^o-Caityaka.'* Further, the 
Sutta-Nipata-Commentary takes Magadhapura to mean RSjagaha.® 

We must carefully note that Gorathagiri, according to the Maha- 
bharata, was the hill which stood at some distance from Girivraja or Old 
Rajagrha and could be reached by the tiavellers journeying from the land 
of the Kurus through the Kuru-jungle, proceeding to the beautiful lotus- 
lake and getting beyond the Kalakuta mountain, and likewise going by 
degrees across the Ganijaki, the great Sone and the Sadanira, the rivers 
taking their rise from one and the same mountain, crossing the charming 


1. Beal*8 Records of the We tern World, Vol. II, p. 104. 

2. Arch. Snr. Reports, 1872-73, Vol. VIII, pp- 46-47. 

3. Papafioa-Sndanl, Siamese edition. Part III, p. 536 : yasmim thane nisinnanarri 
panca pahhatd paiifidyanti tattha. 

4. Mababharata, II, 21-23 : 

Vaihdro vipulah Sfiilo yara?iO Vrsobhat tafhd | 

Tathd Rsjgiris tdhha auhhdi Gnityaka-pancamdli i! 

Ete paiica mahdirhgdh parvatdh iltala-diiimdh \ 
Raksantivdhhii'imhatyasaiiihatdngd Girivrajnm || 

5. Paraniattha-Jotika, II, P- 584; Udgadham pu,Tanti Magadhapiiram Rdjagahanii 
adhippdyo. 
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Sarayu and beholding the Eastern Kosala^ going beyond Mithila, crossing 
the rivers Mala and Carmanvati, crossing the Ganges and the Sone, and 
proceeding further eastward to ?et from Kusaciracchada to what was called 
Magadha-ksetra, the Magadha-territory (literally, “the Magadha-field ”).* 

There can be little doubt, as Mr. Jackson has sought to prove on the 
strength of two short Brahml inscriptions, that Gorathagiri was but one 
of the two ancient names of the Baiabar hills, the other being K^alatika- 
pavata, which latter is met with in two of the Barabar Hill-Cave inscriptions 
of Aaoka and in Patanjali’s Mahabhasya (I, 2. 2). As the ancient capital 
of Magadha was known at the same time by two names, Girivram and 
Hajaffria, so, Mr. Jackson thinks, the Barabar hills were known at one 
time by two names, Gorathagiri and Khalatika-pavaia,'^ while, later on, 
they came to be known by the name of Pravaragiri,® Pravara wherefrom 
the modern name Barabar was apparently derived. 

The two Brahml inscriptions, relied upon by Mr. Jackson in proposing 
his identification, are engraved on rocks in two different places, both of 
which are not far from the well-known caves dedicated by Asoka to the 
Ajivikas,” * and consist each of five syllabic letters, one of them recording 
the name of the hill as Gorathagiri and the other as Goradhagiri, the letter- 
forms of the former bearing a close resemblance to those of the dedicatory 
inscriptions of A.soka, and the letter-forms and spelling of the latter 
to those of the Hathi-Gumpta inscription of Kharavela. On palseo- 
graphic grounds, Mr. R. D. Banerji assigns the former to the Asokan 
age and places the latter a century later, going so far as to believe 
that the latter was actually engraved by one of the men who accompanied 
King Kharavela and took part in His Majesty’s first invasion of 
Magadha.® If it be as Mr. Jackson presumes, that the earlier 
inscription recording the name of the hill on which it was engraved 
as Gorathagiri was of the same age as two of the dedicatory inscrip- 
tions of Asoka recording the name of the hill on which they were 
engraved as Khalatika-pavata, we do not see any necessity for 


1. Mahabharata, II, 20, 26-29, quoted with Ramavatar SarmS’s translation in JBOR8- 
Vol. I, Part II, p. 161. 

2. JBORS, Vol. I, Part II, p. 169. 

3. The Lomasa Rishi cave is called Pnivaniyirigiiha in an undated Sanskrit inscription 
belonging probably to the 7th century A. D.. JBORS, Vol. I, Part II, p. 169 

4. JBORS, Vol. I, Part II, p. 162. 

5. JBORS, 1917, Vol. Ill, Part 17, p. 500. See Plates in JBORS, Vol. I. Part II 

published by Jackson, ’ 
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speculating if Khalalika was a phonetic transformation of Goratha, or 
Goratha that of Khalatika. In such a ease as this, one is compelled to think 
that neither Khalatika-pavala nor Gorathagiri was intended by Asoka to 
serve as a name for the whole of the present Barabar range but as names 
for two separate hills of this range. 

The close likeness between the Brahml letter-forms and the spelling 
Goradhagiri as found in the second inscription and as found in the 
Hathi-Gumpha inscription is, beyond a doubt, a strong point in the 
argument pressed by Messrs. Baiierji and Jayaswal for taking Goradhagiri 
of Kharavela’s inscription to denote the Barabar hills. And yet in justify- 
ing the use of the verbal expression ghdtdpagita, in the sense of “ having 
stormed,” one has to prove that Gorathagiri or Goradhagiri was at all, 
at any time, a hill-fortress. It is certain that “ the Mahabharata which 
mentions the Gorathagiri in connexion with the earlier period of Rajagrha, 
does not refer to any fortifications there.” “ Inside the Barabar enclosure 
stone foundations of buildings can be seen in various places, notably upon 
and to the east of the artificially raised area at the foot of the Siddheswar- 
nath hilt due north of the eaves, and in the jungle towards the south- 
western end of the valley. The whole enclosure is too small to have been 
the site of any large town, but the natural strength of the position and the 
fact that the defences are strengthened at all vulnerable places by stone 
walls render it reasonable to suppose that it formed a refuge used in times 
of danger by the people who ordinarily lived in the plains and vallevs 
outside.” These reflections and the fact that the local tradition speaks of 
the hills as those which in ancient days formed a stronghold or fortress 
enable Mr. Jackson to opine “ that as Pataliputra was open to an attack 
from the south, the Gorathagiri which lay on the way to the capital was 
made a fortified position,” and that “ it must have been treated as the first 
line of defence on the southern side of Pataliputra.” ' 

We need not attach to the local tradition quoted by Mr. Jackson any 
more importance than what we should attach to his inference from a study 
of the ancient remains. The question still is whether the stone-enclosure 
and other remains are the relics of a rocky stronghold or hill-fortre.ss or 
those of a rocky shrine, stupa or temple. Evidently, the Barabar hills 
were a sanctified rather than a fortified position. For it is here that King 
Asoka dedicated certain eaves for the residence of the Ajivikas. It is again 
here that Hwen Thsang saw a Buddhist stTipa on the eastern summit of the 


1. Quoted by Jayaswal in JBORS, lyl7, Vo!. Ill, Part IV, pp. 4(59, 472. 
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mountain where the Tathagata formerly stood beholding the country of 
Magadha. The Chinese pilgria[i’s mountain with the stupa on its summit 
is connected with “ the country of Magadha.” The Mahabharata connects 
Gorathagiri with Magadha-ksetra or Magadha-territory. And we find 
that the Sutta-Nipata-CommenUry locates Pasanaka-cetiya, the site of the 
rocky shrine, iu Magskdbst-khettsk (Jfapadia-Hgtte Pasanaia-cetiyam),^ and 
says that in spite of the fact that it became, during the dispensation of the 
Blessed One, a Buddhist retreat, the spot where there was formerly a 
shrine of Deva-worship continued to be designated by its ancient name as 
PSsanaka-cetiya or Pasana-caitya.* The identification thus sought to be 
established between Gorathagiri and Pasana-caitya may receive its 
confirmation also from the fact that just as in the Mahabharata, Gorathagiri 
has been mentioned as the mountain standing on which the travellers 
coming from the Kuru-couutry to Mithila and finally getting into the 
Magadha-territory by a southward journey through Kusaclraechads, could 
have a view of Girivraja or Old ttajagrha, so in the Sulta-Nipata and its 
commentary, Pasaaa-caitya has found mention as a Buddhist ret-eat, which 
could be reached from Rajagaha by the travellers starting from 
Kapilavatthu along the great high road, reaching Pataliputta from Vesali 
by a southward journey and proceeding further southward, along the same 
high road, via Nalanda. Thus it may be sho vn that all the available 
evidences conspire only to prove the contrary of Mr. Jackson’s inference 
that Gorathagiri was a rocky stronghold or hill-fortress. If Gorathagiri 
was a hill noted for its rocky shrine, stupa or Deva-temple, it is difficult to 
justify the use of the verbal expression ghatapayita in the sense of “ having 
stormed ” Why should K.h5ravela storm Gorathagiri if it was not used 
as a fortress or stronghold of the Magadhan army ? 

Strangely enough, the Hathi-Gumpba expression following Goradhagi- 
ritri ghdtapagitd is one involving a reference to Rajagaha. These are the 
three possible readings of this expression : (1) Rdjagaha-napam piddpayati, 
“ caused the king of Rajagaha to be harassed ; ” (£) Bdjagahamupapiddpa- 
yali, “ caused pressure around llajag.iha ; ” or (3) Rdjagahdnam papldapa- 
y tti, “ caused a heavy pressure to be brought to bear upon the people of 
Rajagaha.” The first reading does not suit the context in view of the 


1. Paramattha-Jotika, Vol. 11, p. 583. 

2. Paramattha-Jotika, Vol. II, p. 584 ; Paianakxtp cetiyan ti mahato pasdnassa upari 
pubbe devdtthdmm ahosi, uppanne puna Bhagavati vihdro Jdto ><o ten’ eia purima-vorhdena 
Pa'^dnakarn cetiyan ti vuccati. 
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fact that in the twelfth year’s record, the king of Magadha is alluded to as 
“the king of Magadha ” {Magadha-raja), and not as “ the king of Raja- 
gaha,” and no less for the reason that Rajagaha ceased long ago to be the 
capital of Magadha, The second reading, too, cannot justify the use of 
etinam, a pronominal expression with a genitive plural ease-ending, imme- 
diately after upapidapagati. The third reading alone fulfils all the require- 
ments. There were at least two Rajagahas or Rajagrhas in India, one 
which was the earlier capital of Magadha and the other which was the 
capital of the Kekayas “located in the Ramayana on the other side of the 
Vipasa (Beas) and stretching up to Gandhara.”* The latter Rajagrha also 
bore a second name, Girivraja. By the people of Rajagrha we may under- 
stand as well the Magadhas as the Kekayas. And there were Kekayas 
in the north-west, in Uttarapatha, as well as in the south, in the Daksina- 
patha. 

The Kekayas of Uttarapatha ‘‘ were settled in the Pafijab-” It is 
evident from the Ramayana that their territory “ lay beyond the Vipasa 
(Beas) and abutted on the Gandharva or Gandhara Visaya.”^ And it may 
be surmised from a number of inscriptions discovered on the ruins of the 
Jagayyapeta Stupa in the Krishna District and belonging, according to 
some of the archteologists, to so early a date as the second century A.D., 
that the Kekayas of Daksinapatha who were matrimonially connected with 
the Iksvakns of South India were “ probably a ruling family of ancient 
Mysore.”® 

These are then the three possible interpretations of the Hathi-Gumpha 
record of Kharavela’s eighth regnal year : (1) That His Majesty having 
stormed Gorath.igiri, a stronghold of the Magadhan army in the Barabar 
hills, caused a heavy pressure to be brought to bear upon the citizens of 
Rajagaha, the earlier capital of Magadha j (2) that His Majesty having 
caused Gorathagiri, the king or general of Mathura in Uttarapatha, brought 
a heavy pressure upon the Kekayas whose capital was Rajagrha beyond the 
Beas; or (3) that His Majesty having caused Gorathagiri, the king or 
general of Mathura, the capital of Pandya in Daksinapatha, brought a 
heavy pressure upon the Kekayas who founded a territory in Ancient 
M ysore. 


1. Canningham’s Ancient Geography of India edited by S. N. Majumdar, Notes. 

2. RamS^apa, II, 68 19-22 ; VII, 113, 114. Raychandhuri’s Political History of 
Ancient India, 2nd edition, p. 36. 

3. DnbreuiPs Ancient History of the Deccan, pp. 88, 101 ; Raychaudhuri’s Political 
History of Ancient India, p. 315, fn. 1 . 
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Each of these interpretations has its strong and weak points. The 
strong points of the first interpretation are obvious: (1) the contiguity of 
the kingdom of Magadha to that of Kalinga ; (i) the discovery of two 
Brahml inscriptions as old as the Barabar Hill Cave inscriptions of Asoka 
and the Hathi-Gumpha inscription of Kharavela enabling us to identify 
Gorathagiri with the Pravaragiri or Barabar hills ; (3) the exploration of 
the lingering remains of an ancient enclosure ; (4) the local tradition 
asserting that there was a fortress or stronghold in the Barabar hills ; and 
(5) the Mahabharata describing the Gorathagiri of Magadhaksetra as the 
hill or mountain from which one could have a view of Girivraja or Old 
Rajagrha, the earlier capital of Magadha. Its weak points are: (1) the 
Mahabharata describing Gorathagiri simply as a hill or mountain, and 
not as a stronghold or fortress; (2) the stone-enclosure and other supposed 
remains of an ancient fortress being explained also as vestiges of an ancient 
shrine, temple or stupa ; (3) it being inexplicable why, if Pataliputra were 
at that time the capital of Magadha and Gorathagiri had served as its first 
line of defence on the south, Kharavela had directed his attacks towards 
Rajagraha, unless it be presumed that the capital had to be removed from 
Pataliputra to Rajagrha in fear of an attack from the north as formerly 
done during the reign of King Muni.la or that the army of Magadha having 
b:en gradually driven southward, was finally concentrated in Rajagrha. 

The strong point of the second interpretation is that it enables us to 
understand how Kharavela could venture to carry his expeditions into the 
very heart of Uttarapatha after having made himself the master of 
xMathura even before he planned his attacks on Anga and Magadha. The 
weak point of it is that there is no other authority but the Ramayaaa 
to establish that there was a Rajagrha in the Uttarapatha as distinguished 
from Rajagrha, the earlier capital of Magadha. 

The strong point of the third interpretation is that it enables us to 
understand how the king of Pandya was compelled to send valuable presents 
to Kharavela, which is to say, to acknowledge the supremacy of the king 
of Kalinga. Its weak point is that there is yet no evidence to prove the 
identity of the Kekayas with the Rajagahikas. Another point in its favour 
is that if it could be established, we might have clearly seen that Kharavela 
turned his attention to Northern India only after he had subdued the 
powers in the Deccan. 

But weighing the matter carefully, we feel that the balance of probablitj- 
lies, after all, with the first interpretation, and, to some extent, with the se- 
cond interpretation. And it follows from either of these two interpretations 
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that Kharavela had to effect a timely retreat to Mathura to relieve 
his army terrified by the alarming reports of counter-attacks from the in- 
habitants of Rajagaha, while his twelfth yearns record goes to show that 
he made a second attempt, which proved entirely successful. 


\-2. KHARAVELA’S PERSONAL HISTORY 

Many interesting facts concerning the personal history of Khara- 
vela can be gleaned from the old Brahml inscriptions, particularly 
his own inscription in the Hathi-Gumpha, so much so that the 
Hathi-Gumpha inscription itself may be judged as a Kharavela-Carita, 
The Life of Kharavela,” in Indian epigraphy, and no less as an 
Asokavadana, “The Edifying Legend of Asoka,” in Jain records. The 
text of the Hathi-Gumpha may be judged also as a kind of maha- 
vira~canta, “ the annal of a great hero,” taking Kharavela to be the 
great warrior hero. There can be little doubt that the composer of 
the Hathi-Gumpha text has sought all along to extol Kharavela as a 
mighty earthly hero who was destined to conquer, to rule, to protect 
and to please. Anyhow, no other inference can be drawn from the 
honorific epithets adorning the name of His Graceful Majesty 
Kharavela. 

In the Hathi-Gumpha inscription (I. 1)., Kharavela is described as 
pasatha-subha-lakhana, “ one who bore the noble and auspicious bodily 
marks,” and as caturtmla-rakhana-giina-ujieta, “ one who was endowed 
with the qualities of a ruler capable of protecting the whole of this 
earth extending as far as the four seas.'’ A less likely alternative of 
the reading of the second epithet may be caturaynta-l uthaiia-yima- 
uprta, “one who was endowed with the qualities of a warrior capable 
of undertaking expeditions over the whole of this earth bounded by 
the four seas.” The expression cuturantu,'^ was the current old Indian 
idiom to denote indefinitely the whole extension of the earth conceived 
as an island in the seas or oceans. 

Corresponding to caturamta-rakhana-gv.na-upeta or caturamta- 
lutjiana-guna-upeta, we have the familiar Pali expression cafuranta-vijitavi- 
ianapadathUoarigappatta, “ the ruler of the whole earth bounded by the 
four seas, the upholder of the realm by the right of conquest and the 


1. Here cnturanta is the same as caturant^i mah'i (Arfeha-'^agtra, III. 

2.50), and dsamudra-lvti. 
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consolidator of his hold on his territories,” which is an of t-recurri no- 
epithet of a king overlord (raja cakkavattl). Buddhaghosa explains 
cahiranta as meaning “the lord of the earth bordering on the four seas and 
comprising the four island-like continents.”* He explains vijitavi as meaning 
“one who has quelled the rebellious agitations within, overpowered the inimi- 
cal rebels without and conquered all other kings.'’® And lastly, he explains 
janavaiathavariyappatia as meaning “one who has established so sure 
and permanent a hold on his territories that no one is able to move 
it an inch, or having retained a permanent hold on his territories, 
remains engaged in his duties unworried, unshaken and unmoved.”® 

That pa!>athasuhha-lakhana and the other epithet are meant in the 
Hathi-Gumpha text to represent KhSravela as a king overlord is beyond 
dispute. For in the inscription of his chief queen (No. II), Kharavela 
is freely represented as Kalinga-cakavati , “ the King Overlord of 

Kalinga. ’ But this is not enough to bring out the real significance 
of the two epithets. As used in the first paragraph of the Hathi- 
Gumpha text, the epithets signify what the expert astrologers, palmists 
and diviners (lakkhana- patiggahaka, nakkhatta-pathaka), after reading the 
boddy marks and making a thorough study of the birth-star and other 
factors and signs connected with the birth and person of the child- 
prince Kharavela, declared him to be in future.'* 

Let us now see how Kharavela is represented in the Hathi- 
Gumpha text and, to some extent, in some of the remaining old 
Brahml inscriptions to have fulfilled other conditions of a person des- 
tined to become a king overlord, the conditions specified in such 
ancient texts as the Pali Cakkavatti-Slhauada-Sutta in the Dlgha- 
Nikaya, and Rajavagga in the Auguttara-Nikaya, and the Lalita-Vistara 
(Ch. VIII ). 


1. Papa&ca-Siidani, Siam?3e edition. Part III, Brahm^yuaatta-vannaaa ; "eaturantaya 
issaroti catiiranto, catusain'iddantaija catubbidhadipa-bhiiSttdya co pathaviyd issaroti 
attho.” 

2. Ibid : “ Ajjhattam kopddi paccatthike bahiddhd ca sabbardjdno vijetiti vijitavi.” 

3. Ibid : “ Janipiide dhuvabhavam thavarabhavain patto, na sakkd kenaci cdUlum 
janapade vd tamhi thdvariyappatto anussuko sakammani rato acalako asampabedhi.” 

4. Cf. Nidana-Katha in FausbdU's Jitaka, Vol. I, p. 56, where the Lakkhana- 
patiggahaka Brahmin astrologers and diviners are said to have declared with reg ird 
to the future of Prince Siddhartha : ** Ifftehi lakkhaaehi samanndgata agdrarp ajjhdvasa* 
mono rdjd hoti cakkavatli pabbafjamdno Baddho’ ti. If one endowed with these marks 
choose to keep to household life, one is destined to be a king overlord, and 
choosing to rsnounoe worldly life, one is destined to be an Enlightened Master." 
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The nobility of origin is one of the primary conditions. Regard- 
ing the nobility of KhSravela’s origin, we read in the Hathi-Gumpha 
inscription ( 1 ) that he was Cetarajavamsa-vadhana, “ the increaser of the 
royal House of King Ceta” (I. 1) ; (2) that he was rajisivani- 
saliula-vinisita, “ emanated from the family and line of royal sages ” 
(I. 16) ; and (3) that he was installed as a great king in the third 
generation of two kings belonging to the reigning dynasty of Kaliiiga 
{tatii/e Kalimgdrdjavamse put isa guge mahdrdidbhiseeanam papunrUi).'^ 

Prof. Sten Kouow prefers, in agreement with Mr. Jayaswal and 
Prof. F. W. Thomas, to read Cetirdjavarnsa-vadkana. We fully appreciate 
the force of his argument that the reading Ceti (Cedi) is quite in 
keeping with the adjective rajitivamsakula-vinidta whereby Kharavela 
claimed to have descended from an ancient family of royal sages. In 
adhering to the reading ('eta, our own point is that it is equally in 
keeping with the very same adjective, and does not at the same time 
make itself open to dispute from the palseographic point of view. 

In the Vessantara- Jataka (Fausbbll, No. 547), Ceta occurs as an alter- 
native spelling of Cetiga, CetaratJ^hah&xu^ the same kingdom as Cetigarattha 
of the Cetiya- Jataka (Fausboll, No. 422). In the same Jataka, the ruling 
people of the Ceta or Cetiga Kingdom are represented as Cetiga, Ceta and 
Cetaputtd, which conclusively proves that Ceta was an alternative spelling 
of Ceti, and that the Cetas or Cetis as a ruling people were known as the 
descendants of King Ceta. The information thus derived from the Vessan- 
tara-Jataka is doubly significant inasmuch as the references are all found 
in the verse-quotations. The prose narrative which is peculiar to the 
commentary- version of the Birth-story contains an additional information 
concerning a land-route connecting Jetuttaranagara, the capital of the Sivi 
kingdom, with the Brahmin village Dunnivittha, situated in the kingdom 
of Kaliiiga. W’e are told that the mountain named Suvannagiritala was 
at a distance of five Yojanas from Jetuttaranagara, that the river named 
Kontimara was at a distance of five gojanas from the S’uvannagirilala 
mountain, that the mountain named Aranjaragiri was at a distance of five 
gojanas from the Kontimara river, that the Brahmin village named Dunni- 
vittha, situated in the kingdom of Kalinga, was at a distance of five 
gojanas, that the capital of the Ceta kingdom was at a distance of ten 
gojanas from the Dunnivittha Brahmin village, and that the total distance 


1. Hathi-GuinphS inscription, I. 1. 
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between Jetnttaranagara and the capital o£ the Ceta or Cetiya kingdom 
covered thirty yojanas^ 

The Vedabbha-Jataka (Fausboll, No. 48) points to the existence of a 
high road {m.ihaniagga) from Benares to Cetiyarattha, which was not safe 
in all parts, “ being infested with roving bands of marauders.” 

The Cetiya-Jataka (Fausbdll, No. 422) represents Upacara or Upari- 
eara as the king of Ceti {Cetiga-raja) whose genealogy could be traced 
back to Mahasammata, the first known king of the Solar line, who reigned 
in the kingdom of Ceti (Cetigaratthe), in the city of Sotthivati, and who 
was gifted with four supernormal faculties. He was known also by the 
name of Apacara. His five sons are said to have built after his death five 
cities in five directions, to wit, Hatthipura in the east, Assapura in the 
south, Sihapura in the west, Uttarapancala in the north, and Daddarapura 
in the north-west. And the great Brahmin named Kapila is said to have 
been his family priest. 

In referring to the above Jataka, the Milinda-Panha mentions the 
name of the king as Suraparicara, and says that he reigned in the land of 
the Cetis {Cetlsu).^ 

Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri seems to be perfectly justified in identifying 
the Ceti-king Upaeara, or Suraparicara with Vasu Uparieara, who is 
mentioned in the MahSbharata (I. 6:3. 1-2) as the Paurava king of Cedi.® 
And there is probably nothing to object to Prof. Rapson’s identification 
of the Cedi-king Vasu Uparieara with Kasu Caidya, the king of the land 
of the Cedis, who is praised in the Rg-Veda (VIII. 5. 37-39), in a hymn 
containing danastnli at its end. Dr. Raychaudhuri rightly observes that 
in the Mahabharata account, too, the five sons of the Cedi-king are said to 
have founded the five different imperial lines of kings,^ Brhadratha among 
the Magadha people, Pratyagraha, Kusamba the Manivahana, Mavella and 
the unconquerable Yadu. The tradition in the Ramayaria (I. 32-6-9) 
“associates the scions of Vasa’s family with the cities of Kausambi, 
Mahodaya and Girivraja.” 

All these are legendary accounts of Ceta and the Cetis or Cedis. But 
these are not without their bearing on the HSthi-Gumpha text, These 
enable us not only to grasp the significance of Kharavela’s epithet 


1. Fausboli’s Jataka, Vol. VI, pp. 514, 521. 

2. Milinda-Pafiha, Trenckner’s edition, p. 202. 

3-4. H. 0. Raychaudbari’a Political History of Ancient India, 2nd edition, p. 82. 
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CetarUjavamsa-vadhana or Cetirdjavam^a'Vadhana but also to appreciate 
why he has been praised as raiinvamsakula-vimsita. 

The third statement as to Kharavela being installed as a mighty king 
in the third generation of two kings belonging to the then reigning 
dynasty of Kalinga, implies that he ascended the throne of Kalinga by the 
lawful right of succession, which is to say, that he was in no sense a 
usurper of the royal power. Differences of opinion are bound to be as to 
the correct interpretation of the phrase tali ye Katimgaiajavamse pnrisa-yuge. 

Mr. Jayaswal explains it as meaning “ in the third dynasty of the Aira 
line of the kings of Kalinga,” while with Dr. E. C. Majumdar it means 
“in the third generation of the Kalinga kings.” Both the interpretations 
have obviously missed the technical sense of the expression ptirisa-yuga. As 
for the ordinal tatiya meaning “ the third,” there is no doubt that it quali- 
fies purisa-ynga. For in the Hathi-Gumpha record of Kharavela’s tenth 
regnal year (I. 1 1 ), we come across the Kalimgarajavamsdnam ' 

(atiyayugasagaoasane wliieh, as a slightly different manipulation of the 
phrase taliye Knlimgarajavcimse puri$a-yuge, leaves no room for doubt that 
the numerical adjective tatiya was intended to be applied to yuga or purisa- 
ynga. Here the plural form of Kalirngarajavamsa might seem to bear out 
Mr. Jayaswal’s interpretation. But we must not forget that the word 
purisa is understood, and that the expression Kalimgarajavamsanam may be 
better interpreted as meaning “of those of the royal dynasty of Kalinga.” 

The yuga, saga (sarga) and vamsa are three of the main subject- 
matters of a Hindu Furana. The term tatiya-yuga presupposes the 
Indian tradition of caturyiiga, “ the four yugas,” each of the yugas 
implying, according to Hindu cosmogony, a distinct ‘‘age” in the 
development of the world-system, the term “ age ” being used in the 
same sense as in “ the Golden Age,” “ the Iron Age,” and so forth. 

Thus it may be shown that the Hindu sense of yuga or of caturyuga 
is primarily cosmogonic. 

The term saga or sarga signifies, according to Hindu cosmogony, 
a stage or landmark in, or a sectional presentation of, the creative 
evolution of the cosmos. ' It is precisely in the sense of sectional presenta- 
tion or chapter-division that the term sarga has been used in both 


1. gridharasvaml in his Tika on the Visnn-Purana, T. 2. 66, explains sarga as a 
synonym of srsti : sargidiharita aiesamurttih srstgadirupah cf. the terms Brahmasarga, 
dtvasarga, bhutasarga, and the like used in the Vijnu-PnrSna, I. 5. 18-24. 
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the Mahabharata and the RSmajana, it baing conreniently rendered 
in English as “ canto.” Several sargas or cantos go to make a book 
called j>arm or kanda. Thus it may be shown that we are justified 
in interpreting the term saga in yugasaga in the sense of a “ part,” 
“portion ” or “ period” of a yuga. 

Keeping the tradition of cosmogonic caturyuga as a presupposition, 
the Buddha or the Buddliist conceived four yagas {{cattari yugani) of 
Ariyapnggalas, “ those of the Aryan lineage,” ‘ which is the same as 
to say, the Buddha or the Buddhist conceived four purisa-yugas [cattari 
purisa-yugani) in Ariyavamsa^ “the Aryan lineage,”® understanding 
the term yuga in the sense of yugga (couple) or yamaka (twin).® Thus 
with the Buddhists the four yugas or purisa-yugas denote the four couples 
of Aryan personalities {purisa-puggalas) representing the eight notable 
stages in the progress of the Buddhist pilgrim towards Arahatship, 
which is his final destination. A notion of sequence or succession is 
implied in the Buddhist enumeration of four yugas or purisa-yugas as 
pathama (the first), dutiya (the second), tatiya (the third) and catuttha 
(the fourth). But each yuga or purisa-yuga considered by itself, 
eliminates altogether the notion of sequence or succession, for a yuga, 
to be w<)rth the name, requires as a sme qua non the co»existence of 
two persons, one representing, as the Buddhist put it, the stage of 
inception {maggaUha), and the other that of fruition {pkalattka).* 

Corresponding to yuga or purisa-yuga in Pali, we have the use of 
yuga or purisa-yuga in the Hathi-Gumpha text. And the expression 
tatiya-yuga or latiya purisa-yuga suggests the same kind of gradational 
enumeration as that of four yugas or purisa-yugas in Pali. If so, there 
is no other alternative but to interpret the expression in the Hathi-Gumpha 
text in the sense of the thi'^d couple of royal personages, one representing 
the fifth king and the other the sixth king of one and the same reigning 
dynasty of Kalinga. This is precisely the sense sought to be conveyed 
by the rendering “ the third generation of two kings.” 


1. Hatana-Satta in the Sutta-Nipata and the Khaddaka-Patha, verse : 

Ye p'iggala atchasata-pasattha | Cattari etdni yugani honti ,1 

2 Mahlpartnibbana-Sattanta, DIgha-\ikaya, Vol. II : Cattari purisa-yagdm attha. 
piirisa-puggald. 

3. Of. Pali ^acaka-ijugi. The uliapter which bears ihe name of Tamakavagga in 
the P&li Dhamraapada s entitled Yagavarga in the Sanskrit Udanavarga. 

4. Paramattha-Jotika, Khuddaka-Pathn-Commentary ; SotdpattimaggaUhophalailho’ti 
ekatii yugani, tvam tdva ATahattanuigghWio-phalatiho'li ekekatp yuganti enttdri 
yugani honti. 
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Does it imply a conjoint rule of two tings of the same royal family 
reigning at the same time, and if so, in what sense ? In upholding the 
interpretation offered by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar and Prof. R. C. 
Majumdar of the text of the Andhau inscription as implying a conjoint 
rule of King Chastana, the grandfather, and King Rudradamau I, the 
grandson, of the same Ksaharata royal family, Dr. H. C. Raychandburi 
Calls our attention to a number of facts deserving consideration : (1) tiie 
account given by Diodorus of the political constitution of Tauala (Patala), 
the Indus Delta, as having been drawn on the lines of the Spartan, 
enjoining the conjoint rule of two kings representing the two eldest 
representatives of the ruling elan and as vesting the command in war 
in two hereditary kings of different houses; (2) the mention of dviraja 
in the Atharva-Veda (V. 20. 9) in the sense of a conjoint rule of two; 
(3) the danger of dvairdj^a, the conjoint rule of two kings, in the event 
of their disagreement and mutual enmity and hostility, discussed in the 
Artha-Sastra (VIII. 2. 128);* (4) the system of dorajja {dvairUji/a), 
referred to in the Jaina Ayaramga-Sutta ; (5) the case of King Dhrta- 
rastra, the father, and King Duryodhana, the son, reigning together, 
to be cited from the Mahabharata ; (6) the case of Eukratides and his 
son reigning together to be cited from Justin's work ; and (7) the 
conjoint rule of Strato I and Strato II or that of Azes and Azilises, 
to be cited among other instances.® 

The overwhelming evidence thus produced goes to prove that there 
is no inherent improbability of a conjoint rule of two kings in each 
generation of the then reigning dynasty of Kalihga being implied in 
the two Hathi-Gumgha expressions : ( ’ ) tatiye Kalimgaraja-r anise 

pnrisa~yuge, and (2) KalimgarajavamsaHnm tatiyayugasagdvasdne. But 


1. N. N. Law in his well-informed article on “ Technical Institutions ” (Indian 
Historical Quarterly), maintains that dvairajya or “ the rule hy two kings ” was, 
according to the Artha-SSstra, a vyaiana or " distress ” of the royal state, it implying 
rather an abnormal than a normal state of things. The dvatrajya form of government 
mast have been ushered in as a means of avoiding keeping the crown-prince waiting 
indefinitely till the death or retirement of the reigning king. 

2. Political History of Ancient India, 2nd edition, p. 308. Attention has also 
been drawn to an anecdote in the Mahfivastn (III, p. 432), in which three sons of 
King Mahendra, the three uterine brothers, are said to have conjointly reigned in 
Siiphapura, the capital of Kalitiga. But attention might also be drawn to the Buddhist 
tradition of nine Nanda brothers, the nine kings of the pre-Mauryan Nanda dynasty, 
reigning conjointly in Magadha. 
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to be sure about it, as well as to form an idea of the personal relation of 
the two reifjaing kings in each generation in the aforesaid sense, we 
must carefully take the Lalita-V^istara use of the term puruaa-yuga into 
our consideration. 

The Laiita- Vistara mentions the following characteristics, among 
others, of an ideal royal family fit to be graced by the birth of the Buddha: 

Purusayugasampannam ca tatkulam bhavati. 

Purvapurusayugasampannani ca tatkulam bhavati. 

Abhijatapurusayugasampannam ca tatkulam bhavati. 

Abhilaksitapurusayugasampannam ca tatkulam bhavati. 

Mahesakhyapurusayuyasampannam ca tatkulam bhavati. 

Raja Rajendra Lala Mitra translates these : — 

“Such a family is remarkable for having two generations (living 

at the same time). It has two predecessors, as well as two successors 
(living at the same time). It has two special generations living, and hav- 
ing a member of the name of MaheSa in two successive generations.” 

We offer the following as a correct rendering of them : — 

“ Such a family is noted for having throughout a connecting link 
between' two successive representative men. It has in its previous genera- 
tion a connecting link between two successive representative men. It has in 
its present generation a connecting link between two successive representa- 
tive men. It has also in its coming generation a connecting link between 
two successive representative men. It has throughout a connecting link 
of two greatly powerful successive representative men.” 

The idea of an uninterrupted continuity of the royal line from father 
to son is contemplated in the Lalita-Vistara passage concerning purnsa- 
ynga. In the life-time of the grandfather and father, the son and grand- 
son are to be in full vigour of life ensuring the prospect of the birth of 
the great-grandson and great-great-grandson. Considered in this light, 
if the grandfather and father represent the first piirma-yuga, the son and 
grandson represent the second, and the great-grandson and great-great- 
grandson represent the third. And if, as is recorded in the Hathi- 
Gumpha text, the third punisa-ynga of the then reigning dvnasty of 
Kalihga was completed with the birth of Prince Kharavela, it follows thit 
Prince Kharavela was the great-great-grandson of the first king of this 


1. Literally, a coupling of. 
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dynasty, and that the part of the third couple {tatiya-yuga-saga) could be 
over only with the death of his father. Keeping consistency with this 
meaning of purusa-yuga, as used in the Hathi-Gumpha text, we might say 
that Kharavela's father remained joined as a king with his grandfather 
when he had been discharging the administrative functions as the crown- 
prince for nine years from his sixteenth to his twenty-fourth year ; that 
on the death of his grandfather he himself became joined with his father 
as a king as soon as he completed his twenty-fourth year ; that his father 
died in the eleventh year of his reign in the record whereof we are told 
that the part of the third couple was over by that time and he paid pro- 
per homage to the memory of the former kings of Kalihga, which is to 
say, he performed the hradh ceremony ; and that Kadampa-Kudepa came to 
be joined with him as a king after the death of his father iu the eleventh 
year of his reign. If the cave standing in the name of Kadampa-Kudepa 
was one of the 117 caves excavated in the thirteenth year of Kharavela’s 
reign, it is evident from the epithets, Aira, Mahdrdja, MakiimegMvdkana 
and Kalimgddhipali, adorning the name of Kadampa-Kudepa in the old 
Brahml inscription No. Ill, that Kadampa-Kudepa as the son of Khara- 
vela was then joined with him as a king of Kalihga in the fullest sense of 
the term.' 

Like the nobility of origin and ancestral line, the brightness, per- 
fection and dignity of the bodily form and appearance is a primary condi- 
tion to be fulfilled by a prince destined to be a king overlord. The Indian 
popular feeling on this point has found a pithy expression in the following 
stanzas quoted in English translation from the Uluka-Jataka (Fausbdll, 
No. 270): 

“ The owl is king, you say, o’er all bird-kind : 

With your permission, may I speak my mind ? ” 

“ I like not (with all deference be it said) 

To have the owl anointed as our Head. 

Look at his face ! if this good humour be. 

What will he do when he looks angrily.” 


1. The meaning made out is this ; A and B represent the first piirasa-yiiga ; after the 
death of A, the first yiiga comes to be partly over and C comes to be joined as a king with 
B; after the death of B, C and D combine to represent the second purusa-yuga- after 
the death of C, the second yuga comes to be partly over and E comes to be joined as a 
king with D ; after the death of D, K and P combine to represent the third purusa-yuga; 
after the death of E, the third yuga comes to be partly over (tatiyayugasagavasatia) ani 
G comes to be joined as a king with F. 
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The Mugapakkha-Iataka (Fausboll, No. 538) bears testimony to the 
fact that bodily infirmity or deformity was considered an unbearable dis- 
grace to a royal family. The Aaokan legends, as found in the Divy&va- 
dina and the Mahavamsa-Tlka, bring out the fact that the ugliness of 
appearance stood greatly in the way of Asoka when he was still a prince. 
The description in the Hathi-Gumpha text (I. 1) goes to prove that 
Kharavela as a prince had the very best bodily form “glowing with 
graceful majesty, so lovely as to captivate the heart of Grace herself, a 
veritable god Vise i in the human garb.” .So much is implied indeed in 
the adjective siri-kadara-sauTava. 

Proficiency in polite learning is another primary condition. Here the 
term ‘ polite learning ’ involves the study and practice of various useful 
sciences and arts. Proficiency in sciences implies the sound theoretical 
knowledge of the principles and details of the systems, and proficiency in 
arts implies the intelligent and skilful use or application of those principles 
and details. As to proficiency in polite learning in the above sense, the 
pronouncement of the Artha-Sastra (I. 5. 2) is: — 

Fidya vinlto raja hi prajanam vinaye ratah \ 

Ananyam prthivlm bhuiikte sarvabhutahite raiah II 

“ The king who is well brought up in the discipline of sciences and 
arts, and engaged in bringing up his subjects in discipline, enjoys the earth 
without sharing it with others, doing good to all living beings under his 
rule.” 

The Artha-Sastra (1.5.2) prescribes the following courses of study for 
a prince : (1) a prince should learn the alphabet and practise writing 
{lipi), and should learn counting and arithmetic {tamkhyana) from the 
ceremony of tonsure to that of investiture with sacred thread, that is to say, 
from the third or fifth year to the ninth or tenth year; (2) from the ninth 
or tenth year to the sixteenth year, a prince should study the Brahmanical 
treatises based upon the Three Vedas {trayi) and the systems of speculative 
philosophy {AnvlksakJ) under the teachers of acknowleged authority, 
should acquire the knowledge of the science of wealth {Varta) under the 
superintendents of various departments, and should acquire the knowledge 
of the science of government {Dandaniii) under those who are adepts in 
theories as well as in practic.il applicitiou; anl (3) from the sixteenth 
year onwards, a prince should spend the forenoon in receiving lessons in 
military tactics concerning the proper handling of troops and of weapons, 
and the afternoon in hearing the Pura'm, the Itivrtta, the Akhydyikd, the 
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Udaharana, the Dharma-sdstra, and the Artha-sdstra, all of which go by the 
name of ItiAdsa. 

To the same effect we read in the Miliiidapanha (Trenekner’s edition, 
p. 178) 

“ Makiyd rdjapnttdnam hatthi-agm-raiha-dhann-tharu-lekha-muddd- 
nkkhd-hhaUamanta-mti-muli-yujjha-yujjhdpana-hiriyd-'karanlyd." 

“ The princes of the earth are to learn the arts of writing and counting 
and of handling the weapons and troops, and are to put into practice the 
principles of polity, Sru/i, Smrti and the sciences of war and warfare.” 

This is but a rough and ready way of enumerating in one breath the 
list of sciences and arts, which the Indian princes were required to learn, 
and make judicious and skilful use of. We may take it for granted that 
the list in contemplation of the author of the Milindapahha is virtually the 
same as that in the Artha-Sastra. The Milindapanha furnishes us with a 
list of nineteen sciences and arts in all, in which King Milinda-Menander, 
its ideal Indo-Baetrian Greek prince, gained high proficiency. We read : 
" Many were the arts and sciences he knew — holy tradition and secular law; 
the Sahkhya, Yoga, Nyaya, and Vaisesika sj stems of philosophy; arith- 
metic; music; medicine; the four Vedas ; the Puratias, and the Itihasas ; 
astronomy, magic, causation, and spells ; the art of war ; poetry ; convey- 
ancing — in a word, the whole nineteen.” ’ 

Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman I is represented in his JunSga'j inscription 
(circa 150 A.D.) as a prince who “ gained fame by studying grammar 
(mbda), polity (artha), music (gdndharvn), logic (nydya), etc.” 

As to Prince Kharavela’s education and ability, the Hathi-Gumpha 
text (I.l) represents him (1) as one who was lekha-rupa-ganand-vavahdra- 
vidhi-visdrada, and (2) as one who was sacarijdraddfa. It will be a mis- 
take to suppose that the second adjective, savavijdraddfa, “ one whose self 
was purified by proficiency in all Indian polite learning,” has been used 
in apposition with the first. The term savavijd ((sarva.vidyd) , the 
whole of Indian polite learning, is meant to include lekha, rupa, and the 
rest enumerated in the body of the first adjective but not to be exhausted 
by them. There are two very strong arguments against taking sava-vijd as 
limited or exhausted by lekha, rupa and the rest. First, we find 


1. This is Rhys Davids* rendering of the Milinda text (pp. 3-4) which reads: 
bahuni c'aasa satthani uggahitani hontij seyyatKidam ; suti saminuti sankhyd yoga niti 
visesikd ganikd gandhabbd tikicchd rdtubbedd piirdnd itihdsa joti>d mdyd hetn mantand 
yudddhd chandasd mudcZa, vacanena ekunavtsati, 

31 
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that the Hathi-Gumpha text (I. 4) has praised him as Gamdhavaveda- 
budka, “ one who was versed in the science of music — the Gandharva- 
lore.” This goes at once to show that sara-vija of Kharavela’s 
inscription includes the science of music which is not mentioned in the 
first adjective. 

Secondly, the fact that King Kharavela ventured, in the very second 
year of his reign, to defy so powerful a riv^al as King Satakarni in trium- 
phantly marching with alt the four divisions of his army amply attests 
that be excelled, even while he was yet a prince, in the art of war and 
warfare {yiijjha-yvjj/iapana-hiriffa), wliich is to say, that sara-vija in 
Khara vela’s inscription is meant also to include yuddha-vidi/a. The same 
inference may be drawn from the many acts of valour recorded in the 
Hathi-Gumpha inscription. 

Nevertheless, the expression sava-vija, as employed in Kharavela’s 
inscription, suffers from vagueness and indefiniteness. What was preeiselv 
the traditional total of vidya (sciences and arts) prescribed for the educa- 
tion and training of Indian princes in the days of Kha'ravela we cannot say. 
The Milindapanha first century A.D.) mentions the total as nineteen 
(vacanena ekunavlsati), while the Nidana-katha of the Pali Jataka-com- 
mentary (Pausboll, Jataka, I. p. 58) speaks of twelve {dradasavidham 
sippam), including archery {dkatiuygnha). 

The Vatsyayana llama-Sutra enumerates the ancient Indian sciences 
and arts called under sixty-four heads (cati,hsast/iikd yoy«), imply- 

ing that by the time the Sutra was compiled in the extant form {circa .3rd 
or 4th century A. D.), the traditional total came to be reckoned at sixty- 
four. This total, once established, continued to be in use and gained a 
proverbial character in the later Hindu expression cafnhsa-^fi-kald The 
Kama-Sutra enumerates, as pointed out by Raja Rajendra Lala Mitra,' 
the sixty-four yogas as sciences and arts to be learnt and practised by “ the 
young maidens aspiring for the position of court-ladies or for that of expert 
courtezans, either alone or in the company of their tutors, fellow students, 
friends of the same age, etc.” Strangely enough, Sridhara SvamI in his 
commentary on the Bhagavata-Purana, represents the Yadu" princes Bala- 
deva and Vasudeva as learning the sixty-fo ir science and arts. 

Although references to all or most of tiie sciences and arts can be traced 
in such an ancient Buddhist work as the Digha-Nikaya, Brahmajala-Sutta, 


1. Rajendra L51a Mitra’s translation of the Lalita-Vistara, pp. 186-8, 
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it is difficult to conceive the total sixtv-four as coming into existence much 
before the third or fourth century A. D. 

The Hathi-Gumphi description of Prince Kharavela’s proficiency in 
learning, lekha-rupa-ganana-vnruhara-vidhi-cisarada and Mvavijdvaddta, 
seems to correspond almost to a description of Prince Siddhartha’s educa- 
tion in the Lalita-Vistara (Ch. X), which runs as follows : — 

Sdsfrdni ydni pracaranti manusyalohe | 

Savikhyd lipis ca gnnavdni ca dhdtuiantram II 
Ye silpnynga prthii Innkika aprameydh I 
Tesvesu siksitu purd bakukalpakotyah || 

The parallel thus quoted from the Lalita-Vistara enables us to interpret 
the Hathi-Gumpha expression savarijd {narva-ridyd) as implying “ whatever 
subjects of study are current in the world of men, the various multitudinous 
sciences and arts that are of use to the generality of mankind,”* that is to 
say, “ the whole of the Indian polite learning prevalent at that time.” 

Of the four enumerated subjects of study, samkhga, lipi, ganand and 
dhdtutanira, the first two are met with in the Artha-Sastra (I. 5.2) ; and 
the second and the fourth are met with in the Milindapanha (p. 178) in 
the form of lekha and muddd. The Lalita-Vistara and the Artha-{§astra 
have used the term samkhgd or samkhgdna in the simple meaning of count- 
ing the numbers. All the three texts have used the term lipi or lekha in 
the simple meaning of the knowledge and writing of alphabet or alphabets. 
The term dhdluianira, as used in the Lalita-Vistara, does not seem to 
convey the idea of the knowledge of verbal roots, the meaning in which 
Raja Rajendra Lala Mitra has interpreted it. The term dhdliitantra 
appears to have been used just as another expression for muddd {niudrd) 
in the Milindapanha.^ Buddha^hosa has explained muddd as meaning 
hatthamuddd-ganind, which may be rendered as “ counting the totals on 
one’s fingers.” The word is generally taken to mean a ‘seal- 
ring.’ But none need be surprised if in hatlhamuddd {haitamudra) we trace 
a word similar to kilamudi d in the ancient Kharosthi documents, and if 


1 . For the ennraeration of the science and arts, see the Lalita-Vistara, Ch, XII, 
pp. 156-157 (Lefmann’s edition), 

2. The Lalita-Vi.-itara itself sub.stitntes mudra for dhatutantra in a second enumeration 
in Ch. XII, p. 156 (Lefmann’s edition) : hpi-mudrd-ga>tana-eat(ikkya. 
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the same was a current name for ‘ a punch-marked coin.’ If so, the dhatu- 
tantra was no other than a tnudrdsdstra dealing with the rules of calculation 
applied to monetary transactions, — to transactions by metallic media of 
exchange. 

We think that the enumerated four subjects of study may be conveni- 
ently reduced to three to make them correspond to three in the Hathi- 
Gumpha text, the term lipi corresponding to lekha, the term dhatutantra or 
mudrd to rupa, and the terms samkhya and ganand to ganand. 

Mr. Jayaswal is in the right to suggest that the three terms lekha, 
rupa and ganand, as used in the Hathi-Gumpha text, were intended to have 
a deeper significance than what they generally implied in popular usage. 
The term lekha was not used to mean simply the knowledge of the alphabet 
and the practice of alphabet-writing. The learning and writing of alphabet 
has been proscribed in the Artha-^astra as a course of study for a beginner, 
for a prince of three oi five years of age. Lekha in the sense of mere 
knowledge and writing of alphabet is evidently inconsistent with the 
adjective lekhavtsdrada, representing Prince Kharavela as ‘ an expert in the 
art of writing’ in the Hathi-Gumpha record giving an account of the nine 
years spent by Kharavela as a crown-prince, from his fifteenth to his 
twenty-fourth year. The Hathi-Gumpha inscription says that Kharavela 
passed the first fifteen years of his life just playing the games befitting his 
young age. But we shall misinterpret this statement to assume that 
Prince Kharavela commenced to learn ka, kha, ga just after he completed 
his fifteenth year and not before. The statement goes rather to show that 
he commenced his career as a crown-prince when he passed as “ an expert 
in all matters relating to the art of writing,” The statement as to his 
spending the first fifteen years of his life in princely games has no meaning 
except as implying that he spent these years unmindful of and without 
being called to the responsibility of administration. 

This may suffice to justify us iu interpreting the term lekha in the 
Hathi-Gumpha text in the same wider and deeper sense as lekha or adsana 
(royal writs) in the Artha-Sastra (II. 9-28). 

Similarly we are not to take rupa as a simple term for the counting of 
the totals of stamped coins but in the wider and deeper sense of all matters 
relating to coinage aud currency, all transactions in which the medium of 
exchange is a factor, more or less in the same sense rupa in the Artha-^astra. 

In the same way we are not to take ganand as a simple term for 
counting or calculation but in the wider and deeper sense of all matters 
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relating to accounting, more or less in the same sense as ganana in Asoka’s 
R. E. Ill and in the Artha-^astra (II. 7. 25). 

Over and above Ickha, riipa and ganana, we have the use of two other 
words, to wit, vavahara and vidhi. In the compound lekha-rupa-ganand- 
vavahara-vidhi, vidhi may be either combined with each of the preceding 
words and interpreted in the sense of “ rule,” lekha-vidhii, “ the rule of 
writing,” rupavidhi, “ the rule of coinage and currency,” etc., or treated 
as a separate term per se. We have tentatively translated vavahdra-vidhi 
by “ administration and procedures,” which is somewhat vague and mis- 
leading. The Sanskrit term vyavahdra corresponding to vavahara has been 
clearly defined in the Artha-^a?tra (III. 1. 58) as vgavahdrika-'adstra, 
“ judicial, administration and procedures in accordance with established 
conventions.” Treating vidhi as a separate term, Mr. Jayaswal has 
sought to interpret it in the sense of dharma-sd-dra. There is no 
inherent improbability of this sense of vidhi. The term vidhi has 
been used in the Artha-Sastra in the sense of krigd-vidhi, “ the rule of 
action.” But vavahara, too, is just a '• rule of action,” the difference 
between the two being that while vidhi implies state-action in accordance 
with the established laws of human conduct and duty, vavahara implies state- 
action in accordance with established conventions. In the two enumera- 
tions of four things in the Artha-Sastra (III. 1. 58), caritra has been re- 
placed by sarriHhd or dharmasdsira, and rdjasdsana by nyaga or dandu. It 
is quite (lossiole that vidhi in the Hathi-Gumpha text is just a synonym for 
niyama (Artha-Sastra, I. 5. 2), or caritra or samslhd or dharmahastra (Artha- 
Sastia, 111. 1. 58). 

Vavahara of Kharavela’s inscription is obviously the same word as 
viyohdla of .Asoka’s P. E. IV, in whic-h viyohdla stands lu contradistinction 
to damda : viyohdla-sartmid ca damdi-samatd. We fully agree with Prof. 
D. E. Bhandaikar in interpreting viyohdla-eamatd in the sense of uni- 
formity of procedures ” but differ from him, as well as from Prof. Biihler, 
both of whom take viyohdla to be a synonym of abhihdla ( Pali abhihdra). 
Prof. Biihler seems, however, to be right in interpreting the Asokan ex- 
pression abhihdle vd damde rd as signif\ing " in the awards of reward or 
punishment ” on the authority of the Sambhava-Jataka (Fausbdll, No. 515) 
where abhihdra is paraphrased by jmjd. We prefer to take damda of 
damda-somatd as an equivalent of nydya or rdja-sdsana of the i^rtha- 
sastra, to interpret darnda-sama/d in the sense of “ uniformity of decisions,” 
and to explain abhihdla and damda as meaning respectively “ decisions 
for ” and “ decisions against.” 
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There is nothing in the Hathi-Gumpha inscription to indicate that 
Prince Kliaravela was sent out of Kalinga for his education to such a 
place as Taxila, which was famous as an ancient seat of learning. On the 
other hand, the recorded facts go to show that he spent the first twenty- 
four years of his life in Kalinga. In all probability he was placed during 
the first fifteen years of his life under an experienced tutor, — a vrddka in 
the language of the Artha-Sastra, just in the same way that Prince 
Siddhartha was placed, according to the Lalita-Vistara, under a tutor 
named Visvamitra, and the Yadu princes Balarama and Vasudeva were 
placed, according to the Bhagavata-purana, under a tutor named Sandl- 
pani. It also seems probable that, while a crown-prince, he received a 
practical training in the art of administration at the hands of the high 
functionaries in charge of various departments, and acquired the know- 
ledge of the systems of religion and philosophy at the hands of the saintly 
and far-famed ascetic and recluse teachers in Kalinga. 

The numerical strength of family members, relations and retinues is 
another primary condition to be fulfilled by a prince destined to be a king 
overlord. On this point we are supplied with some information in the 
Hathi-Gumpha record of Kharavela’s thirteenth regnal year where we 
read that his queens, sons, brothers, relatives and the royal servants co- 
operated with him in excavating one bandied and seventeen eaves on 
Knmdrl-pavata, the Kumarl hill, to provide resident Arbats (Jain saints) 
with aceommod itions and shelters for resting their bodies. 

The old Brahmi inscription No. II records the upper cave of the 
Mancapurl group as an excavation of Kharavela^s chief queen and a dedi- 
cation to the recluses in Kalinga. Thus this inscription furnishes us with 
a corroborative evidence of the truth of the Hathl-Gumphi record of 
Kharavela’s thirteenth regnal year. The expression “the recluses in 
Kalinga ” may be viewed as explanatory of the Hathi-GumphS expression 
“ resident Arhats.” 

The very fact that she has been honoured as the chief queen {aga- 
mahisi) of His Graceful Majesty Kharavela, the king overlord of Kalinga, 
goe.s to prove that King Kharavela had queens more than one, that his 
chief queen was not the only queen, and that she was just the queen con- 
sort, the chief one among the queen=, although we cannot definitely say 
among how many queens in all. Although this is a fact that Kharavela 
had queens more than one, we do not know altogether how many caves 
were donated by his queens. Asoka’s “ Queen’s Edict ” introducing 
Kaluvaki as his second queen {dutiga, devl) enables us to say that King 
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Asota had at least two queens of whom Kaluvaki was the second in rank. 
The old Brahml inscripHon No. II, eontainin? a reference to Kharavela’s 
chief queen, leaves the question as to the number of his queens entirely 
open. 

Some of the caves on the Kumarl hill were excavated by Kharavela’s 
sons in the thirteenth year of his rei^n, and Kin^ Kharavela became 
thirty-seven years old in his thirteenth resinal year. If he had married 
in the sixteenth year of his life and a son was born in that very year, 
his eldest son could not be older than twenty-one years when the caves 
were excavated. He had sons more than one, but altogether how manv 
sons he then had, and how many by each of his queens we cannot say. 
In the Maneapuri ^roup of three eaves, the cave in the upper storev was 
an excavation of Kharavela’s chief queen, the corresponding cave in the 
lower storey was an excavation of Kins: Kadampa-kudepa, and the side cave 
in the lower storey is said to have been an excavation of Prince Vadukha- 
Varikha. In the inscriptions of King Kadampa-Kudepa (No. Ill) and 
Prince Vadukha-Varikha (No. IV) their personal relationship with King 
Kharavela is not at all indicated. But the grouping of the three eaves 
in the manner just described seems to indicate that even in the works of 
art and architecture the mother has sought to be combined with her two 
sons, of whom King Kadampa-Kudepa was the elder' and Prince Va'Jukha- 
Varikha the younger. 

The brothers of King Kharavela have been referred to as excavators 
of some of the eaves in the record of his thirteenth regnal year. No caves 
have, as yet, been discovered with inscriptions recording their names. 
Had there been found out any such inscriptions, as princes of the same 
royal house, their names would have been recorded each as a “ Kumara- 
Prince,” precisely as in the case of Prince Va . ukha-Varikha. 

As regards Kharavela’s kinsfolk among the excavators of the eaves 
we have no definite information from the old Brahml inscriptions, 'two 
of these inscriptions (Nos. VI-VII) record the name of one Culakamma 
(Ksudrakarma, Junior Karma) as the excavator of two separate caves. 
The inscription No. VIII records the name of K^mma (Karma) as the 
gentleman who donated the chambers of one of the caves, and the name 
of Khina (Ksina) as the lady who donated the frontal building construction. 


1. R. D. Banerji observes : “A minor inscription mentions a king of Kaliiiga named 
Kudepa-siri who may be a descendant or a successor of Kharavela as he bears the same 
titles as Kharavela ” (JBOBS, Vol, III, Pt. IV, p. 505). 
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The association of the two names in one and the same inscription 
as well as in one and the same work of art and architecture is significant, 
and it may be taken to indicate that the gentleman was the husband and 
that the lady was his wife. It mav be inferred from the two names, 
Kamma and Culakamma, that the gentlemen known by these two names 
were related to each other as brothers, of whom Kamma was the elder 
and Culakamma the younger. It seems probable that Kamma, Cula- 
kamma and Khtna were counted among Kharavela’s kinsfolk. 

With regard to the royal officers and servants among the excavators 
of the eaves, we have one inscription (Mo. IX), in which a gentleman 
named Bhuti has been distinctly mentioned as a Town-pidge {Nagara-akha- 
dam^a), — a designation corresponding to IdagaJ nJcii-mnJiarndta or Nngnlavi- 
yohafiho-mnhdmata in Anoka’s S.R.E.I., and to Ndgnraka in the Artha-Sastra 
(II. 3.5. 56) ; one inscription (No. X), in which Nakiya of Bariva has been 
represented as a High-functionary with ministerial duties {^InJidmada) •, 
and one inscription (No. XIV), in which the donor Kusuma has been des- 
cribed as a PadnmTihka. Kusuma, as his inscription shows, donated more 
eaves than one {lenani). 

It is suggested that Padnmulika may be regarded as a local patrony- 
mic signifying a man belonging to a locality named Padnmula. But we 
must draw the reader’s attention to the .Asadisa-Jataka (Fansboll, No. 181) 
in which the Rdjn-padnmulik'is (" Servers of the royal feet ”) figure as the 
attendants who were in close touch with the king. Prof. Cowell and Mr. 
Rouse in their English translation, have rendered RdJa-padamuHkd as 
“slaves,” and we, following Mr. R. D. Banerji, have rendered Padamulika 
of the inscription as “ Menial.” Now it would seem that the Rdia-pada- 
mTilikas or Pddamulika!< were not slaves or menials of an ordinary kind. 
For, according to the Buddhist Birth-story, they were the persons who 
slandered Prince Peerless to the king, his brother. In Mr. Francis’ render- 
ing of the Sarabhanga-Jataka (Fau«boll, No. 522), the Rd]a-padamutilcas 
stand forth as “ king’s attendants.” This Birth-story relates that on his 
return home from Takkasila as a master of archery, Sarabhahga, the royal 
chaplain’s son, was appointed a Rdja-padamUlik i be the king of Benares 
in compliance with the request of his father. He daily attended on the 
king {upatlJiahi) and daily received a thousand pieces of money, a much 
higher honorarium than “ the king’s attendants ” could ordinarily expect. 
On the display of his skill in archery, he was soon promoted to the post of 
eommander-in-ehief, a fact which clearly proves that the king’s attendant’s 
rank was a lower status than that of a commander-in-chief. 
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The inscription No. X is capable of an interpretation, aocordinoj to 
which Mahamada, Bariya and Nakiya may appear as joint donors of one 
and the same cave. Should this be accepted as the correct interpretation, 
it may be inferred from the order of the three names that Mahamada, the 
father, Bariya, the mother, and Nakiya, the son, were associated in one 
and the same work of art and architecture. 

In the inscription of Kharavela’s chief queen (No. II), Her Majesty 
has been represented as rajino Laldkam IIatkisa{i)ha-sampanatasa dhuta, 
“ the daughter of the high-souled king Hastisaha or Hastisimha of rising 
glory.” In this reading and rendering, it is difficult to ascertain whether 
Laldka is a royal epithet derived from the name of the kingdom of which 
Hastisaha-Hastisirnha was the king or it is just a title of praise similar to 
Tasalalaka in the name Yasilalaka-Tissa of a king of Ceylon mentioned in 
the Mahavarnsa. If it be a royal epithet derived from the name of the 
kingdom, it is easy to understand, first that Hastisaha-Hastisirnha was the 
king of Lala, and, secondly, that the royal families of Kalinga and Lala 
were united by a matrimonial alliance. In accordance with the location 
suggested in the Mahavarpsa, Lala or Laja was a kingdom situated between 
Kalinga and Magadha,^ in which case La]a or Laja cannot but be identi- 
fied with LSjha or Ka.'ha.^ Accepting the other interpretation of Laldka, 
we fail altogether to understand of what kingdom llastisaha-Hastisirpha 
was the king. Whatever the correct interpretation, it is certain that 
Kharavela’s chief queen was a princess born of a distinguished royal 
family. 

The possession of a superb state-elephant is one of the tests for deter- 
mining the status of a king overlord. The royal style Mahdmeghavakana 
adorning the names of Kharavela and Kadampa-Kudepa goes to show that 
the state-elephant of the kings of the royal family of which they were 
the descendants was known by the name of Makarnegha, “ the Great 
Cloud.” M ahameghavahana is also an epithet of Indra, the king of the 
gods. This royal epithet may accordingly be taken to imply that Khara- 
vela and other kings of the M ahameghavahana family were very powerful, 
each of them bearing comparison with Mahendra. Every Indian king was 


1. Mahavarnsa, Ch. VI. 

2. For the arguments in favour of the identification of Lala or Lala with lata in 
Western India, see S. K. Chatterji's " The Origin and Develonment of the Bengali 
Language, Vol. I, p. 72, f.n. 

32 
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resfarded as an earthly representative of Indra or Mahendra. This is corro- 
borated by the royal title Imdaraja occurring in the concluding paragraph of 
the Hathi-Gumpha text. 'I’he reading Bhihhura]a suggested by Mr. 
Jayaswal and others is out of the question. The elephants of A.nga and 
Kalinga have been praised in the Artha-SSstra (II. 2.20) as those of the 
noblest breed. The Kurudhamma and Vessantara Jatakas (Fausboll, Nos. 
276, 547) bear testimony to the fact that a kind of religious sanctity was 
attached by the peoples of India to state-elephants. 

The possession of enormous wealth in the shape of a large amount of 
ready money, vast stores of food-stuffs, precious stones, rich apparels, 
horses, elephants and other live-stocks is a test of the high fortune and 
prosperity of a king overlord. Fortunately, the Hathi-GumphS text is not 
lacking in information on all these points. 

First, as to ready money and solvency of His Majesty’s government, 
we find that King Kharavela possessed a sufficiently large amount to be 
in a position to spend 63,00,000 pieces, in the very first year of his reign, 
to repair the capital of Kalinga (I. 2) ; to spend 1,00,000 pieces, in his 
fifth regnal year, to bring the canal near the Tanasuliya or Tanasuli road, 
into the capitil (I. 6) ; to remit within the kingdom of Kalinga all taxes 
and duties in his sixth regnal year, the taxes and duties amounting to 
many hundred thousand pieces (1.7); to spend some hundred thousand 
pieces, in his seventh regnal year, to organise a hundred kinds of pompous 
parade and to perform all ceremonies of victory (1. 8) ; to spend some 
hundred thousand pieces, in his eighth regnal year, to feast all sections of the 
people in Mathura as well as in Kalinga (I. 9); to spend 38,00,000 pieces, 
in his ninth regnal year, to erect the ‘ Great- victory Palace ’ (I. 10); to 
spend 1,00,000 pieces, in his tenth regnil year, to piy due homage to the 
memory of the former kings of Kalinga (1. 11) ; to spend 75,00,000 pieces, 
in his fourteenth regnal year, to erect certain religious edifices (I. 15) ; 
to carry out, in his eleventh regnal year, the costly work of reclamation of 
'Pithu(ja-Pithu iaga, which had become converted into a watery jungle of 
grass (I. 12); to excavate, in his thirteenth regnal year, as many as 117 
caves on the Kumarl hill (I. 14) ; and, last but not the least, to finance, in 
his second, fourth, eighth and twelfth regnal years, the expensive under- 
takings of military expeditions all over India (I. 3, I. 5, I. 9, I. 13). 

In this connexion, three points of importance deserve consideration i 
(1) that in the Hathi-Gumpha records of Khara vela’s regnal years, just 
the amounts, 35,00,000, 38,00,000 and 75,00,000, are mentioned without 
any indication as to what sort of money, Kjrsipini, Suvarna or Batamani, 
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was current at that time in Kalihga ; (2) that the treasury of the govern- 
ment inherited by King Kharavela was full of ready money to enable him 
to spend -35,00,000 pieces, in the very first year of his reign, for repairing 
the capital city; and (3) that the annual income of His Majesty’s govern- 
ment from the taxes and duties collected from his subjects in the kingdom of 
Kalihga, from the inhabitants of the towns and districts (jiora-janapada,),^ 
amounted to many hundred thousand pieces. Even leaving a good margin 
for hyperboles and exaggerations in the specified figures, one cannot but 
gather this impression from the Hathi-Gumpha record, that Kharavela 
was a fabulously rich king or that Kaliiiga was a prosperous kingdom 
under his rule. 

Secondly, as to food-stuffs, we find that King Kharavela possessed 
vast stores to be in a position to sumptuously feast, in his ninth regnal 
year, all sections of the community — the religieux of Brahmanical and 
non- Brahmanical orders, the ascetics and householders, the officials and 
non-officials once in Mathura and subsequently in Kalinga (I. 9) ; and to 
arrange for similar feasts on several other occasions, such as at the time 
when he was formally installed in the throne (I. 1), when he organized 
festivities and merry gatherings (1. -t), when he performed all ceremonies 
of victory (1. 7), when he paid homage to the memory of his predecessors 
(I. 11), and, lastly, when he dedicated the eaves and other religious edifices 
(I. 14, I. 1.5). King Asoka in his R. E. 1, says that formerly many hundred 
thousands of living beings were daily slaughtered in his kitchen for dainty 
dishes, while subsequently the number was reduced to three, two peafowls 
and one deer. .Although he has expressed in it a pious wish to stop even 
the daily slaughter of three living beings, there is nothing in his inscrip- 
tions to indicate that he was an advocate of vegetarian diet. What is 
clear from his edicts, especially R.E. I, is that he undervalued sacrificial 
slaughter of life, killing living creatures in the name of religion. The 
Hathi-Gumpha text is altogether silent on this point. If King Kharavela 
were a scrupulous Jain layman, it might have been expected from him 
that he would strictly observe vegetarian practice. 


1. Jayaswal has taken infinite pains to establish that in contexts, such as that of the 
Hathi-Grunapha inscription, where the terms pora and Jdnapada are used in singular num- 
ber, they are intended to denote two representative bodies of citizens and peoples. See, 
for a lengthy and detailed criticism of «uch an interpretation, N. N. Law’s instructive 
paper — “ The Janapada and the Paura,” in the Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. II, 
Nos. 2-3. 
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Thirdly, as to precious stones and the rest, we read in the Hathi- 
Gumpha text chat King Kharavela received abundant supplies of pearls, 
gems, jewels and various kinds of apparels as tribute from the then reign 
ing king of Pau'Jya whose kingdom was noted for those products and 
received as well precious stones and horses, elephants and antelopes as 
presents from a hundred Vasukis (I. 13). The Vidyalhara-abode was 
apparently another territory wherefrom the precious metals were collected 
for filling the royal storehouse with the treasures of value (I. 5). It may 
be inferred from the occurrence of such expressions as veluriya . Maha- 
vijnya pasada (I. 10), veditrij/a-gabha ([. 15) and veduriya-nila-vochimna 
(I. 1 5), that the precious stones treasured up in Kharavela’s royal store- 
house belonged to these two classes, viz., (1) the beryl (if lapis lazuli is not 
the correct rendering of vecluriya), and (2) the emerald [nila). Lastly, 
from the Hathi-Gumphii record of Kharavela’s fourteenth regnal year, 
it is evident that the kingdom of Kalihga abounded in the best quarries of 
stone extending over many leagues {vardkara-samntkdpUa nneha-yojana- 
ahita sila, I. 15). We do not know, as yet, where these stone-quarries were 
to be found, whether in the Tosali division of his Kalihga kingdom or 
elsewhere. It is clearly brought out in the record of Kharavela’s fourteenth 
regnal year that the stone-slabs quarried out of those quarries were 
best available materials for making stone-pillars, shrines and shrine- 
posts. 

The numerical strength and equipment of the army constitute a good 
test for determining the status of a king overlord. As to the numerical 
strength of Kharavela’s army, we read in the Hathi-Gumpha record of his 
eighth regnal year (I. 9) that His Majesty marched out with a mighty 
army {mahati-senZi) enabling him to bring a terrible pressure to bear upon 
the people of Rajagaha. The second year’s record (I. 3) says that the 
Kalihga army of King Kharavela consisted of a multitudinous troop ■'f the 
horses, the war-elephants, the foot soldiers and the chariots [haya-gaja- 
nara-radha-bahulam damdam), that is to say, of the traditional four divisions 
of an Indian army. The fact that King Kharavela was able to undertake, in 
the very second year of his reign, such a campaign towards the western 
quarter in defiance of so powerful a rival as King Satakariu, distinctly 
proves that his fighting army was, more or less, the fighting army of his 
predecessors, the kings of the Aira-Meghavahana dynasty. 

Sena or army is a general term for denoting the fighting strength of 
a king. The horse (^aya), the elephant (yoy'f^), the footman (nara) and 
the chariot {radha) are the four terms to represent the four divisions of an 
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army, while send, and vdhana (troops and conveyance) are the two terms to 
distinguish ihe fighting warriors and soldiers from horses, elephants and 
chariots considered as veliieles and conveyances. We have the use of all 
these technical terms in Kharavela’s inseripion. 

As to the equipment of Kharavela’s army, we find that, in the con- 
cluding paragraph of the Hathi-Qumpha inscription (I. 16), His Majesty 
has been represented as apatihata-caka~vdhana-bala, a mole of praise, which 
we have rather wrongly rendered {ante, p. 47) as “strong with undaunted 
carriers of the realm of royal command,” suggesting in the footnote that 
by these carriers were intended to be meant “ the ministers and other royal 
officers.” We now detect that such an interpretation as this is not borne 
out by the expression actually used. Caka-vdJiana is evidently the same 
expression as sena-vdhana, which occurs in the eighth year’s record (I. 9). 
Can there be any doubt that by sena-vdhana, the drafter of the inscription 
intended to signify the troops and transports ? In the Culla-Kalihga-Ja- 
taka, King Kalihga of Kalinga, precisely as KalimgMhipati Kharavela in 
the Hathi-Gumpha inscription, has been described as a warrior who w’as 
in a po'ition to march out for conquest with a mighty army {niahaliyd 
sendya), equipped that he was with multitudinous troops and transports 
{sampanna-bala-vdhana). If this reasoning be at all sound, it clearly 
follows that ‘ undaunted ’ or ' invincible ’ {apatihata) was the character of 
Kharavela’s fighting army. 

There is nothing distinctly on record to indicate whether, when and 
how King Kharavela increased the number and fighting equipment of his 
army. It may be easily inferred, however, from the eighth year’s record 
(I. 9) that the troops and transports with which he attacked the people of 
Rajagaha did not suffice to withstand the fear of counter-attacks. He must 
have sufficiently reinforced his fighting army and increased its equipment 
before he marched out again in the twelfth year to produce consternation 
among the rulers of Uttarapatha, as well as to subdue Bahasatimita, the 
then reigning king of Magadha (I. 13). 

Thus it may be shown that the Kaliuga army of King Kharavela was 
sufficiently well-equipped and enormously large. And yet the fact remains 
that the Hathi-Gumpha inscription does not supply us with the actual 
figures relating to Kharavela’s troops and transports. A tolerably clear 
idea of the numerical strength of his fighting army may, however, be 
formed from a few collateral evidences. 

We know, for instance, “ from the earlier account of Megasthenes 
(Indika, Frag. I. 6) that the king of the Kalingas was protected by a 
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standing army, numbering fiO.OOO infantry, 1,000 cavalry, and 700 war 
elephants. ’ Prof. Radliakumud Mookerji rightly suggests that “ this 
army must have been considerably expanded by the time of Asoka when 
the number of casualties alone is stated to be at least 4 lacs (taking the 
number of those who ultimately succumbed to the wounds of war to be, say, 
a lacs).”i 

Prof. Mookerji’s reference is evidently Asoka’s R. E. XIII contain- 
ing, as it does, an account of the heavy casualties suffered by the king- 
dom of Kalihga in the aggressive war waged by the Maurya emperor in 
the eighth year of his reign. This account goes to prove that the fighting 
army of Kalinga in Asoka ’s time could afford to suffer the losses of 150,000 
men as deportees, of 100,000 men as those killed in action, and of “ many 
times as many * men as ‘ those who died of wounds received in the fi^ht 

Here the expression “ many times as many ” is vague and indefinite, 
and guilty, no doubt, “ of an exaggeration.” Tbe following seems to be 
a reasonable estimate of the fighting army of Kalihga, which has been 
recently suggested by Prof. Mookerji : « If the number of those (who 

died of wounds received in the fight) be taken to be at least thrice that of 
the killed, the total number of casualties would be I lacs, and adding to 
this the n imber of the deportees, the number of the army that fought on 
the battle-field would be at least 5^ lacs.'’^ 

Having regard to the fact that in the case of Asoka’s Kalincra war, 
the army of Kalihga fought in defence against a foreign invasion, and 
that in the ease of Kharavela’s campaigns, the army of Kalinga marched 
out to produce a marked impression all over India, it may be safely pre- 
sumed that the total number of the standing army of Kalihga during 
Khara vela’s reign was by far the greater and by no means less than 5i 
(or 3i?) lacs. In accordance with Plutarch’s statement (Life of Alexander, 
Ch. XII), Androkottos ((lhandragupta Maurya) was able to overrun and 
subdue the whole of India with an army of 600,000.” If it was possible 


1. Asoka, p. 16. 

2. If A^ka’s statement be taken to refer to the caanalties suffered by two armies, 
the army of Kalinga and the array of Magadha (which is not likely), the number of the 
Kalihga army in Asoka’s time must hare been ranch leas than 5i lacs, the number fixed 
by Eadhakumud Mookerji 

3. Asoka, p. 162, f. n. 3. It seems that Asoka’s expression bahutavamtake may be 
interpreted, with reference to the just preceding figure of 1 lac, also as meaning “ as many 
as that (I lac),” in which case the total will be 3J lacs (IJ + 1 4 1). 
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for Chandragupta Maurya to overran and subdue the whole of India with 
an army of 6 lacs, there is no reason why it would be impossible for Khara- 
vela to undertake military campaigns all over India with an army number- 
ing thereabout. 

It cannot be supposed that King Kharavela marched out with the 
whole of the standing army of Kalinga without leaving a fraction of it 
for the defence of his kingdom in his absence. This fraction must be 
added to the number of the units with which he marched out in order to 
determine the total number of the standing army of Kalinga during his 
reign. In the ease of Chandragupta Maurya, we find that he proceeded 
to conquer the whole of India with an army of 6 lacs, while the standing 
Maurya army during his reign consisted of 700,000 men in round numbers, 
600,000 infantry, 30,000 cavalry, 9,000 elephants attended by 3H,000 men, 
and 8,000 chariots managed by 24',000 men. It is impossible to think that 
the total of the standing army of Kalinga during Kharavela’s reign ex- 
ceeded 6 lacs. 

The idea of militia was not, perhaps, altogether absent. The account 
given by King A^oka of his Kalinga war tends to create an impression 
in favour of the opinion that the conquest effected by the Maurya con- 
queror proved ultimately to be a defeat to the people of Kalinga. If the 
general people of Kalinga had not somehow taken part in the battle, tiiere 
is no reason why King Asoka would feelingly^ dwell upon tlie suffering 
caused to the civilian population by “ violence or slaughter or separation 
from their loved ones.” 

In the Hathi-Gurapha record of Kharavela’s eighth regnal year (I. 9), 
we read that he effected a timely retreat to Matiiuia in order to relieve the 
troops and transports of his army terrified by the uproar of counter-attacks 
from the people of Rajagaha. If our interpretation of this particular 
record be correct, it clearly' follows that the citizens of Rajagaha took up 
arms in defence of their city against a foreign invasion. The twelfth year’s 
record (I. 13) shows that His Majesty’s conquest of Aiiga-Magadha was not 
completed until he was able to force into submission the inhabitants of 
these two countries (Arnga- Magadhava.it iiam <;a pdde vamridpayaft) after 
subduing King Bahasatimita. It is evident from many of the records in 
the Hathi-Gumpha text that in undertaking military campaigns all over 
India, King Kharavela tried by all possible means to evoke the patriotic 
sentiments among his subjects, the inhabitants of the kingdom of Kalinga 
in general and the citizens of his capital in particular. The record of his 
seventh regnal year (I. 8) says that he caused a hundred kinds of pompous 
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parade of swords, umbrellas, flags, guards and horses, and all eeremonies 
of victory to be performed. The eighth year’s record (I. 9) says that he 
sumptuously feasted all sections of the people once in Mathura and subse- 
quently in Kalihga, and organised triumphal processions as a means, no 
doubt, of impressing the idea of victory on the minds of the people. The 
erection of a new royal palace known by the name of M aha-vijaya-pasada, 
“ the Great-victor}' Palace, ” the assuming of the self-conferred title 
Maha-vijaya, “the Great Conqueror,” the bringing back by a triumphal 
procession from Ahga-Magadha to Kalihga of the Kalihga Throne of 
Jina which was carried off by King Nanda as a trophy, the receiving 
of tributes and valuable presents from the king of Pandya, as well 
as from a hundred Vasukis, the entertaining of the citizens of the 
capital of Kalihga with feasts, festivities and musical performances, the 
remitting of taxes and duties, the adorning of the capital with new roads, 
squares, gate-bars and towers— all helped him to keep the people always 
in excitement, and induce them, as we may say, to join the army to fight 
for the glory of their country. 

It seems that Mr. Jayaswal' and Prof. Radhakumud Mookerji* have 
tried the impossible in endeavouring to infer the total of the population of 
Kalihga from the total number of its standing armv. Whether assuming 
with Goltz that “ every 15th soul of the population can take up arms in 
defence against a foreign invasion,” or slightly altering with Prof. 
Mookerji, the proportion of its lighting strength to its total population 
from six per cent, to eight per cent, one counts 75 or 60 lacs as a reasonable 
figure of the population of Kalihga in Asoka’s time against the present 
population of 50 lacs, we must treat it as nothing but an ingenuity without 
proofs. To infer the total of the population from the total of the standing 
army of a country, no matter whether it is Kalihga or any other land, is 
to forget that history is neither logic nor mathematics. Anyhow, we 
may assure Prof. Mookerji that Kharavela’s inscription keeps us entirely 
in the dark about the population of Kalihga. 

The soundness of administrative polic}' and method is another test for 
determining the status of a king overlord. The Hathi-Gunipha inscription 
bears a clear testimony to the fact that it was a declared policy of King 
Kharavela to govern his kingdom in aeordance with established customs 


1. JBORS., Vol. Ill, Part IV, p. 440. 

2. Asoka, p. 162, f. n. 3, 
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and not departing from the traditional methods of his forefathers. In 
order that his subjects might have no misgiving on this point, he did not 
forget to remind them of the fact that whatever he did, he did in conson- 
ance with the noble tradition of the former kings of Kalinga. For 
instance, the fourth year’s record of his reign (I. 5) says that he governed 
the Vidyadhara country in accordance with the principle and usage of the 
former kings of Kalinga, everywhere by the highest kind of law 
( Fijadharddhi-va8am...Kalimga-pumraianam dhamena va nitim va paidmyati 
savata dhamakutena). Similarly in the tenth year’s record (I. 11), we read 
that he caused proper homage and honour to be paid to the memory of the 
former kings of Kalinga, as a public demonstration, no doubt, of his 
loyalty to the tradition of his royal predecessors {Kalimga-purardjdnarn, 
g asa-sakaTain kdrapayati). The eleventh year’s record (I, 12) says that 
he reclaimed and rehabilitated Pfthudaka, founded by the former 
kings of Kalinga, by arranging to drive its grassy jungle into the 
Langala river (Kalimga~puvardja-nivesita-Pithudaga-dabAa^ Nagale 
nekdsagati). In the very opening paragraph of the Hathi-GumphS 
text (I. 1), he has been represented as “anincreaser of the fame and pros- 
perity of the royal House of King Ceta” {CetaTajavagua-vadkana). The 
same opening paragraph goes to show that he felt much pride in declaring 
his connection with the reigning dynasty of Kalinga. And the same 
inference can be drawn from the concluding paragraph (I. 16) where he 
figures as a king who descended from a family of the dynasty of royal 
sages {rajisi-vamsa-hula-vinisita). 

It is clear from the records in the Hathi-GumphS text that King 
Khara vela successfully followed all the traditional methods of Indian kings 
to please his subjects. For instance, the first year’s record (1. 2) says that 
as soon as he was anointed, in the very first year of bis reign, he under- 
took to repair the capital of Kalinga, to build up the embankments of the 
deep and cool tanks and to restore all the gardens, avowedly as a means of 
pleasing the people, his subjects ( pakatiyo ca ramjayati ). In the sixth 
year’s record (I. 7), we read that he showed a great favour to the inhabit- 
ants of towns and districts by remitting all taxes and duties, which, too 
was one of the traditional methods of gaining popularity by a king with 
his subjects. The third year’s record (I. 4.), goes to show that he tried to 
entertain the citizens of the capital of Kalinga by musical performances 
and festivities and ‘merry gatherings.’ 

It is equally clear from other records in the Hathi-Gumpha text that 
King Kharavela spared no pains and left no stones unturned to win the 

33 
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heart of his subjects bj’- eoavincing them of the fact that he gave them the 
full benefit of a good and efficient government, and that he enhanced their 
happiness by administering justice with an even hand, by increasing the 
wealth and prosperity of his kingdom, by the maintenance of internal peace 
and order, by guarding the kingdom well against foreign invasions, by 
facilitating communication with the capital, and no less by securing for the 
people a fertile tract of land for agricultural purpose. 

The details of Kharavela’s administrative machinery are unknown 
The Hathi-Gumpha text records (I. 14) that the royal servants {raja- 
bhataka) co-operated with him in excavating caves for the Jain saints 
and recluses on the KumaiT hill. The reference to the royal servants 
is to be found also in the record of his eighth regnal year (I. v-). As 
regards these royal servants, we have mention of a Nagara-akkaclimsa 
(Town-judge) in the old BrShml inscription (No. IX), of a Mahamada (if 
it is the same official designation as Mahdmafto) in the inscription (No. X), 
and of a (if it is the same official designation as Edj 'pada- 

■mulika in the Jatakas) in the inscription (No. XIV). We have no infor- 
Tnation as to whether there were any separate boards and departments, and 
as to whether any innovations were introduced by King Kharavela in the 
existing administrative system. Kharavela was evidently too much pre- 
occupied with the ideas of military campaigns and expansion of dominions 
to be able to think of administrative changes, and Kalihga was too small a 
kingdom compared with the Maurya empire to require any very elaboiate 
administrative arrangements. 

As regards attitude towards the tradition of the former kings, there 
are some important points of difference between King Kharavela and King 
Asoka. As is well-known, King Asoka has not eared at all to refer to his 
royal pedigree in his edicts. His reference to his brothers, sisters and 
relatives (R. E. V) has no bearing upon the question of his ancestry. 
Even the name of the Maurya royal dynasty to which he belonged does not 
find mention. In his famous Rbabru Edict, he has simply introduced him- 
self as “ the king of Magadha” (Idjd Magadltey In the inscription of 
Kharavela s chief queen (No. II), Her Majesty has been represented not 
by her personal name but as the chief queen of Kharavela-siri and 
the daughter of the high-souled King Lalarka Hastisaha- Hastisirpha 
{rdjino Laldkasa Hathisaha-aampandtasa dhvtd), while in ASoka’s ‘ Queen’s 
Edict,’ he has issued instructions to his high functionaries to comme- 
morate all the works of benevolence done under the auspices of his second 
queen by inscriptions recording them as " donations of his second queen 
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Kaluvaki, the mother of Tivala ” {^Didiyaye deviye ti Tlvala-mdtu Kaluva- 
kiye \_ddne]). Thus the same difference of A§oka’s mental attitude has 
been clearly brought out in his “ Queen’s Edict, ” in his instructions to 
commemorate his second queen’s donations by inscriptions representing her 
by her personal name and as his second queen and the mother of Prince 
Tivala. 

In as many as five of his edicts (R. E. IV, B. E. V, R. E. VI, 

R. E. VII, P. E. VII), King Asoka has discussed his own position as a 

ruler with reference and in contrast to that of the former kings “ who 

reigned in the past, during many hundred years.” Like all great reform- 
ers, Buddha, Christ, and others, he has declared himself with reference to 
those who had gone before him to the effect that he came rather to fulfil 

than to destroy the Law. He says (P. E. VII) that he was able to recog- 
nize that the underlying motive of the former kings was to see the Law 
prosper sufliciently among the people, but the means adopted by them was not 
well-suited to the end. True to this underlying motive or spirit, he proceeded 
to devise, as a ripe fruit of nis o-.vn redeorion-, certain new methods, such 
as the appointment of irma mi/idiaifras, the public proclamations con- 
veying happy royal messages, the formulations of moral princi[iles. the 
enactment of niany legislations, the introduction of quinquennial and tri- 
ennial tours of official inspection, the arrangements for a prompt despatch 
of business, the granting of the power of discretion to the high judicial 
officers, whereby he could see the Law prosper sufficiently among 
the people. So far as those methods went, he claimed that he had 
played the most difficult part of a pioneer {ddikara). 

On the other hand, Ring Kharavela, as he is represented in bis in- 
scription, appears to have followed the traditional methods of the former 
kings of Kalihga without exercising any discrimination on his own part. 
He did not play the role of a critic and reformer. He carried out a set 
programme of royal duties under the prompting of noble instincts and 
impulses, rather mechanically, without ever realising the need of a con- 
scious adjustment of new methods to changed conditions of a progressive 
people. Thus in spite of the splendid success attending his administration, 
the credit must go to the time-honoured tradition which, as one might 
say, he had the prudence enough not to question. 

The ability to foster all religions and to vouchsafe protection and ex- 
tend patronage to all religious sects and institutions constitutes just 
another test for determining the status of a king overlord. If the invoca- 
tion formula of the Hathi-Gumpha inscription, Namo arihamtmam, mmo 
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sava-tidhanaiH, be indecisive as to whether Jainism was the religious faith 
of its composer or it was the religious faith of King Kharavela, for whom 
the text was composed, the contents of the llathi-Gumpha and other old 
firahml inscriptions dearly prove that Jainism was the religious faith of 
King Kharavela and other excavators of the eaves on the Kumari hill. 
For instance, the inscription of Kharavela’s chief queen (No. II) records 
that the cave commemorating her name was made for the sake of the 
Kalinga recluses of Arhata persuasion {Arahamta-patadanain Kdhmganam 
samananam). Similarly, the thirteenth jear's record of Kharavela’s reign 
(I. 14r) says that 117 caves were built on the Kumari bill to serve as 
resting places of the Arhats or Jain saints residing there {Arahato parini- 
voiato hi haya-nisidiyaya). 

Buddhism became the state religion of India when King Asoka 
embraced it and vigorously espoused its cause. His father and grandfather 
were supporters of religions other than Buddhism.^ Even when he 
espoused its cause, it is difficult to prove that all the members of his 
royal family favoured Buddhism. If there are Buddhist legends in Pali 
as well as in Sanskrit asserting that some of his wives, sons, daughters, 
brothers and relatives had become Buddhists, there are both inscriptions and 
legends to prove that some or most of them had not become Buddhists. 

On the other hand, the Hathi-Gumpha inscription goes to prove that 
Jainism had become the state religion of Kalinga even long before the 
reign of Kharavela. With the royal support at its back, it had become the 
predominant faith in Kalinga. The thirteenth year’s record (I. 1 1) clearly 
brings out three facts of importance in this connection ; (1) that when King 
Nanda had conquered Kalinga, he carried off the throne of Jina belonging 
to Kalinga as the highest trophy {Namdaraja-nJfa Kalimga-Ji?idsana) : 
(2) that King Kharavela signalised his conquest of Ahga-Wagadha by 
bringing back that Throne of Jina to Kalinga by a triumphal procession ; 
and (3) that King Kharavela professed Jainism in common with his queens, 
sons, brothers, relatives and royal servants. One cannot mistake that, 
somehow or other, the affection and honour of the royal family, as well as 
of the people of Kalinga, became bound up with that Jina-throne. 


1. Regarding Bindnsara, A^ka's father, Buddhagho§a in his Samanta-Fasadika 
(Oldenberg a Vlnaya-Piteka, Vol. Ill, pp. 390-301), says: Bindusdro brdhmana-hhatto 
ahoei : to brdhmandnaii ca brahmanajdtiyapdiandd'nan ca pandaranga-paribbajakSAinajp 
(pM^armftywribheiaka.AjH'iIia-Nipan/hddtnaTp.) niceaMattatit patihapesi. 
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This is not to say there were no other religions and religious shrines 
in Kalinga. The Hathi-Gumpha inscription clearly proves that there 
were other religions and religious edifices. If the remaining religions, 
including the different forms of animism, be designated in the lump as 
Hinduism, one can say that during the reign of King Kharavela, as also 
during the reign of his predecessors, Hinduism flourished side by side with 
Jainism, and the Hindu temples dedicated to various deities shone forth 
along with the cave dwellings of the Jain saints and recluses. 

The royal epithet sava-pasamda-pujaka occurring in the concluding 
paragraph of the Hathi-Gumpha text (I. 16), attests, beyond doubt, that 
King Kharavela of Kalinga unknowingly followed in the footsteps of King 
Devanampiya Piyadasi Asoka of Magadha in declaring himself as a ruler 
“ who honoured all leuominations.” There would have been no necessity 
for the use of such an epithet, if there were no adherents among the people 
of Kalinga of different denominations. King Asoka in his 11. E. XIII, 
definitely says, while speaking of the spread of Aryan religions in India 
in hjs time, that there was no other place but the Yona-region, where the 
sects of the Brahmanas and Sramanas were not, nor was there any other 
place where the people had not adhered in faith to one or the other of 
those sects. 

Similarly, there would have been no necessitj' for the use of the epithet 
sava-devd^atana-samkara-karaka, “ the repairer of all temples of the deities”, 
if there were no worshippers among the people of Kalinga of those deities 
at the temples dedicated to them. The second epithet representing 
Kharavela not as a builder, but only as a repairer of those temples, goes 
rather to show that those places of worship had existed from an earlier 
time. What those temples could be and where they were actually to be 
found, unfortunately, the Hathi-Gumpha inscription does not clearly 
specify. And no Hindu temples have as yet been discovered with inscrip- 
tions or tablets recording that they were caused to be repaired by King 
Kharavela. 

Who could the recognised representatives of the different religious 
denominations be is also a question at issue. Fortunately, the answer is 
not far to seek. For the fourteenth year’s record of Kharavela’s reign 
(I. 15) says that apart from 117 caves excavated on the Kumari hill for 
the residence of the Jain saints and reclitses. King Kharavela constructed 
a separate cave for the accommodation of the honoured reelu.ses of estab- 
lished reputation {sakafa-samana-snvihitd'), as well as for the accommodation 
of the yatis, hermits and sages hailing from a hundred directions 
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{satadisanam gatinam tdpasa-isinam lennrn kdragatt). Here the hermits 
and sages must be taken as representatives of the fourth and third Brahma- 
nical stages of effort iasramas), that is to say, of the orders of Brahmanieal 
ascetics. It is somewhat difficult to decide whom the king actually meant 
by referring to them as sakata-samana-snvihitd, “ the honoured recluses 
of established reputation.” 

Mr. Jayaswal contends for the reading sukata-samana-snvihitd, taking 
siikata to be the same word as sukrta, “ virtuous.” Kata-samana occurs 
indeed in the Upali-Sutta, Majjhima-Nikaya, as a Jaina mode of praise 
applicable to a recognized recluse teacher. Buddhaghosa explains it as 
meaning " a recluse who has fulfilled the aims of recluse life.” ^ Taking 
iukata to be the correct reading, it is easy to tend to equate it with Sugata, 
which is a well-known epithet of the Buddha. But it would be risky 
enough, in the absence of clear evidences, to suggest that the Buddhist 
teachers gained a foothold in Kalinga either during the reign of Kharavela 
or before.^ We have reasons to think that by sakata-saniana-siivihitd or 
sukata~samana-suvihita the composer of Kharavela’s inscription rather kept 
in his view the Jain recluses who, as occasional visitors, had to be dis- 
tinguished from those who permanently resided on the Kumarl hill. 
Anyhow, the thirteenth year’s record of Kharavela’s reign (I. 14) says that 
117 caves on the Kumarl hill were excavated to serve as resting places of 
the Jain saints who resided there arahato parinirdsato hi 

hdga-nuidigdga). In the edicts of King Asoka, notably in his P. E. VII, 
the Jains (Nigamtha), the Ajivikas and the Buddhists {Samghathd) have 
been mentioned as t^'pical representatives of the orders of the recluses as 
distinguished from those of the Brahmanieal ascetics, while in Kharavela’s 
inscription, the gaits, tapasas and ists are mentioned as representatives of 
the Brahmanieal orders, and, as regards the representatives of the iramanas, 
the Buddhists and the Ajivikas are passed over in silence. The eighth 
year’s record of Kharavela’s reign (I. 9) says that His Majesty feasted all 
the inhabitants {gharavdsl), all the royal servants {rdjabhatakd), all the 
householders {gaJiapatago), all the Brahmins {bamhand), as well as the Jain 
recluses {arakaia-satnand) once in Mathura and subsequently in Kalinga. It 
will be noticed that in the above enumeration, the royal servants have been 


1, Papafica- udani, Siamese ed.. Part HI, pp. 92*93 ; kata^samanaasdti kata-samannassaf 
samana-dhammassa matthakatnpattas^a. 

2. Barua*8 ‘ Religious Policy of Aftoka’ in the Maha.Bodhi Jourual, Vol. XXXV, 
No. 11, pp. 549*550. 
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distinguished from the general population {gharavast), in the same way 
that the Brahmins and the Jain recluses have been distinguished from those 
who kept to household life {gahapatayo). Here the Jain recluses have been 
specially mentioned as representatives of the aramaiias, while the Buddhists 
and the Ajivikas have found no recognition. Seeing that the same sort of 
statement occurs in the Hathi-Gumpha record (I. 9) with regard to feasting 
in Mathura and to that in Kalihga, we may be led to think that even 
Mathura proved to be up till the reign of Kharavelaan impenetrable region 
for Buddhism, although this faith was destined to thrive there together 
with Jainism during the reign of the Kusana kings. 

It is quite clear, we think, from the foregoing discussion that King 
Kharavela was a Jain from his very birth. King Asoka was not born in a 
Buddhist family. It can be established by the evidence of his own inscrip- 
tions and Buddhist legends that he was converted to Buddhism, his conver- 
sion itself being a gradual process of mental change, ^ and that he possessed 
and displayed all the zeal of a new convert. Kharavela does not appear to 
have taken religion so seriously as Asoka. 

If Kharavela was a Jain, what sort of Jain was he ? The education 
which he rejeived was purely secular and did not differ from that received 
by other Indian princes. His coronation ceremony was celebrated, as maybe 
easily imagined, in accordance with Brahmanical rites. The principles and 
methods which he adopted in governing his kingdom were precisely those 
prescribed in the Brahmanical treatises on Hindu royal polity. Jainism 
did not compel him to exercise any scruples in undertaking military expe- 
ditions and aggressive wars for territorial expansion and world domination. 
The patriotic spirit which underlay all his activities was not inspired by 
Jainism. As for Jainism, he caused a large number of caves to be con- 
structed on the Kumarl hill to provide the resident Jain saints and recluses 
with resting places, and erected ornamented stone-pillars, shrines and 
pillared halls on a slope of the same hill. As for Hinduism, he made 
donations for repairing the temples dedicated to various gods and goddesses, 
and feasted alike the Brahmin ascetics and Jain recluses. Is it not to be 
inferred from all these that so far as this world was concerned he was a 
Hindu, and that so far as the other world was concerned, he was a pious 
Jain ? 


1. Radhaknmnd Mookerji's Asoka, pp. 109'llJ, f. n, 8. 
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Khirarela differed indeed from Asoka in beating the drum of victory 
by sword {bherighosa) rather than in proclaiming the glory of conquest by 
Dhamma, the higher and liigher ideal of progressive humanity. He was 
proud to give out to the world that he excelled in his knowledge of the 
science of music {Gayndhava-eeda-budha) rather than in that of the deeper 
truths that Jainism had to teach. He caused to be oiganized a {xtrapous parade 
of swords, umbrellas, flags, guards and horses, in short, of emblems of royalty 
(kakudhas). He differed from Asoka also in his endeavour to entertain the 
citizens of his capital even by pandering to their taste, by dampa-dapa, 
by dances, songs and instrumental music, and by festivities and merry 
gatherings (dampa-nata-glta-vaditasayyidaaanahi usava-samdja-kdrdpandhi). 
If dampa be the eoneet reading, it is, without doubt, the same word as 
darpa, which is mentioned in the Artha-^Sstra^ as a sport and i)astime 
(kridd) along with yyiadya-krlda. The Artha-^astra prescribes a fine of 
three panas for the ladies of good society going to witness these two sports 
and pastimes. There must have been something inherently wrong in them 
for which the Artha-SSstra found it necessary to prevent the ladies of good 
society under penal laws from witnessing them. 

The word madya (“spirituous liquor”) suggests that in the sport 
and pastime bearing its name, there was a good deal of drunkenness, a good 
deal of licentiousness, a good deal of intemperance, a good deal of mid- 
night revelry. The exact significance of dampa ot darpa-krida is unknown. 
Bhattesvami’s commentary on the Artha-Sastra does not throw any fresh 
light. It may be a general name for a number of sports and pastimes in 
wbicb challenging, boasting, competing and bettings play an important 
part. The name dampa or darpa seems to convey the idea of combating 
such as in wrestling, boxing, mock-fighting and gladiatorial feats. Anyhow, 
there must have been in this kind of sport and pastime a good deal of 
excitement, a good deal of noise and tension, for which the ladies of good 
society were prevented from witnessing it. 

If dapa be the correct reading, it is, without doubt, the same term as 
davakamma, which is mentioned in the Maha-Niddesa (p. 379) as an 
example of vacasikd khidda along with ndtika (dramatic acting), gita 
(singing) and Idsa (dancing by women) precisely in the same way that in 
the Artha-Sastra darpa and madya-kridd are mentioned along with preksd 


1 . Artha-Saatra, m. 3‘58 : Prati^iddhasUi darpa-madt/a-kT\dayatp, tripariam dandam 
dadyat. 
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(dramatic performances, operas). Tbe commentary explains davahamma 
in the sense of ' comics ’ {hasa-kararjM-kila). 

Whatever be the correct reading of the word, it is certain that 
Kharavela did not refrain from pleasing the citizens of his capital by 
‘ combats ’ or ‘ comics,’ and by dancing, singing and instrumental music, 
which were against the doctrine of Jainism. There is no evidence to prove 
that he exercised discrimination, like Asoka, in selecting and encouraging 
only those ‘samajas ’* or ‘joyous gatherings ’ which were approved ways of 
eduo.iting the people even through amusements and festivities. 

It is true that Kharavela, too, honoured all denominations, which is to 
say, that he, too, observed the principle of religious toleration. But his 

idea of religious toleration was essentially of a Hindu nature. In his 
case, just as in the case of a Hindu, toleration implied the idea of non- 
interference, non-intervention, not meddling in another man’s religion. 
He found it to be a wise policy on his part to leave each sect to follow its 
own creed without taking the trouble of considering the details of each 
faith. He does not appear to have made an attempt to bring all sects on a 
common platform for a free and frank discussion, and an interchange of 
ideas for discovering the common ground and mission of all religions, as 
well as for determining the merits and defects of each religion. ASoka 
and Akbar had their own ideas and programmes of religion. But Khara- 
vela had no such ideas and programmes. How Asoka’s idea of religious 
toleration differed from that of Kharavela will be manifest from Asoka’s 
R. E. XII, the relevant portion of which is quoted below : 

“ His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the king is honouring all sects, 
both ascetics and house-holders ; by gifts and offerings of various kinds is 
he honouring them. But His Sacred Majesty does not value such gifts or 
honours as that how should there be the growth of the essential elements 
of all religious sects. The growth of this genuine matter is, however, of 
many kinds. But the root of it is restraint of speech, that is, there should 
not be honour of one’s own sect and condemnation of others’ sects without 
any ground. Such slighting should be for specified grounds only. On 
the other hand, the sects of others should be honoured for this ground and 
that; concord alone is commendable in this sense that all should listen and 
be willing to listen to the doctrines professed by others. This is, in fact, 
the desire of His Sacred Majesty, viz., that all sects should be possessed 
of wide learning and good doctrines.” 


1. For the meaning of this term, see Badba Kumnd Mookerji's “Asoka,” p. 129, f. n. 1. 
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13. SOME POINTS CONCERNING PERSONAL 
HISTORY 

Our rendering of Aira as “ Lordly ” requires a word of explanation. 
The first letter as it appears on the stone or in the estampages cannot but 
be read as at. The correctness of such a reading is confirmed, no doubt, by 
the Sanskrit Mokaa quoted hy Mr. Jayaswal from an old Oriya MS. 
But one must not lose sight of the fact that in these alohas, Ahira has been 
used as an alternative spelling. We have, moreover, sought to show that a 
similar letter occurring in the two Pabhosa inscriptions of Asadhasena has 
been read by Dr. Vogel as va, the letter serving as the initial of the 
personal name Vaihtdari, Should Aira be read on this ground as Vera, 
we have mentioned that there is no other alternative but rendering it 
“ Hero ” or “ Heroic,” vera being the same word as vtra. Even if we 
adhere to the reading Aira, we do not quite understand why it should be 
interpreted as signifying “ a descendant of Ila.” Rather keeping the two 
alternative spellings Aira and Ahira in the Sanskrit alohas from the old 
Oriya MS. in view, we have to think of a royal title, which can account for 
both of them. Such a royal title is undoubtedly Ayira which has been 
explained in the Jataka-Commentary as meaning sami, “ master ” or 
“ lord,” ” a master as distinguished from a slave,” that is to say, “ an 
Arya, whose condition, according to the Artha-Sastra, is not servitude.” ^ 
We still feel that Mr. Jayaswal’s fii-st note on Aira (JBORS, Vol. Ill, 
Part IV, p. 434) is something to the point : “ The first word of the royal 

style is Aira. This word occurs in a Satavahana inscription and has been 
translated by M. Senart as ‘noble ’ (Arya). I am inclined to take it as 
indicating the ethnic difference of Kharavela from his subjects (who were 
mostly Dravidians, or the mixed Aryo-Dravidians, for according to the 
Natya-Sastra, the people of Kalinga were dark but not black).” 

The personal names occurring in our old Brahml inscriptions have an 
importance of their own. We find that most of them are obviously Aryan 
names, uia., Kamma, Culahamma, Kusuma, Nahiya (Nagita), Hathisaha- 
Hathisiha and Khmd (misread Halahhtna-Slahsnd). Vaduhha or Varikha, 
too, appears to be an Aryan name, Fatiufcha 'being a Prakrit equivalent of 
Vadavahsa, and Varikha that of Varehsa , As regards Kadampa or 
Kudepa (misread Vakadepa by Dr. Indraji, and Kudepa by Mr. Banerji), 


1. Barhut Inscriptions edited by Barna and Sinha, sub voce “ Aya.” 
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we are inclined to think in the same way. Kadarnpa may be equated 
either with Kadamba or with Kandarpa. Kudepa as an alternative reading 
may be treated as an equivalent of Kudeva (the “ Lord of the Earth ”). 

Mr. Jayaswal explains the name Khdravela as meaning “ the Ocean ” 
(lit. “ one whose waves are brackish ”).^ Prof. S. K. Chatterji prefers to 
explain it in the sense of Kdda-vilvan, “ the Black-lancer/'’ kdda being 
the same word as the Sk. fers-na, meaning “black.” Kdlavela occurs in 
the Mahavamsa® as the name of a Yakkha, and in the Jataka-Commentary 
as the name of a village in Ceylon, the spelling in the latter case being 
Kdlavela.^ The word kdlavela is met with in the Mahaniddesa where it is 
explained in the sense of “ one who speaks words befitting the time.” 

We can quite see that khdra is the same word as kdla or krsna, and 
vela is an equivalent of vilva, cf. Uruvela-Vruvilva. Whatever the sense 
in which the name is interpreted, Khdravela may be equated with Krsna- 
vilva- But, as suggested in the Mahaniddesa, vela of Khdravela may have 
been derived from veld meaning “ the shore ” or “ the wave breaking 
upon the shore.” If so, Khdravela must be equated with Krsnavela 
meaning “ the Sea,” “ the Ocean ” (lit., “ that which is girt by watery 
black shores ” ). Kalidasa’s famous description of the sea or ocean may 
serve, it is hoped, to clear up this meaning of Khdravela or Krsnavela : 

Duradasyascakranibhasya tanvl 
tamala-tall-vanaraji-nila l 
Abhati vela lavan&mvuraser 

dharanibaddheva kalanka-rekha ^ II 


1. JBORS, Vol. Ill, Part IV, p. 434. 

3. MahSTainsa, IX-23. 

3. Paasboll’s Jataka, Vol. VI, p. 30 : Kdlavelavdst. 

4. Mahaniddesa, p. 504 : Katamd kdldveldl Kdl&tikkantam vdcain na bhdseyya kdlam 
asampattam cocam na bhdseyya. 

5. Eaghuvainaa, Canto XIII. Veld tirabhumih dhdrdnibaddhd cakrdiritd kalankarekhd 
mdlinyarekhd iva dbhdti (Mallinatha). “ Veld sydt tiranirayoh ” iti Viivah. 
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14. KHARAVELA’S place in history 

Kharavela is one of tbe most striking figures in the annals of Indian 
kings. Although he cannot claim the proud position enjoyed by an Asoka 
or an Akbar as a world-figure, even as a provincial figure, he represents a 
remarkable and charming personality. He maintained the noble tradition 
of Asoka as a successful builder of such sacred and artistic monuments as 
rock-cut eaves, stone-pillars, shrines and ornamented shrine-posts, as a 
ruler who honoured and favoured all religious sects, and no less as a king 
who did his level best to work and strain all his resources for the good and 
happiness, or as is put in his inscription, for the pleasing of the people, his 
subjects, while he became, by his warrior-like spirit, valour and victory, the 
worthy precursor of Samudragupta. As an expert in the science of music 
{Gandhava-veda-budha) and a patron of fine arts, too, he played well the r61e 
of a precursor of the imperial Gupta monarehs. From the chronological 
point of view, too, he stood just midway between Asoka, on one side, and 
Samudragupta, on the other. In respect of its style and contents, his 
inscription in the Hathi-Gumpha, too, must be accorded a similar inter- 
mediate position between the notable inscriptions of Asoka and the Allaha- 
bad pillar inscription of the lion-like Samudragupta. But unique is his posi- 
tion in Indian history as an unsurpassed patriotic king of Kalinga, just in 
the same way that unique is his inscription of seventeen lines on the hang- 
ing brow of the Hathi-Gumpha roof in its presentation of systematic 
records of his successive regnal years. King Asoka followed, as shown 
elsewhere,! a quinquennial system in issuing his edicts and in all of his other 
undertakings from his twelfth regnal year onwards. So far as the edicts 
of Asoka go, these are far from presenting a systematic record of the events 
of his successive regnal years except, as one might say, with regard to the 
release of prisoners from the imperial jail (P.E, V). But, nevertheless, 
the chronological system of presentation followed in Kharavela’s inscription 
goes to connect it historically with the edicts of the Maurya emperor rather 
than with the inscriptions of the Gupta emperors. It is the Jains and 
Buddhists who dated their votive offerings in the term of the successive 
jeais of the leign of the Kusana kings, precisely in the same way that in 


I. Barua’s Asoka Edicts in New Light, pp, 63-66. 
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the subse({uent phase of Indian History the universal custom became to 
date all public and private records and works in the term of an era known 
as the ^aka-era. 

Kharavela was the greatest known king among the monarchs of the 
Meghavahana or Aira-mahameghavahana dynasty who exercised their 
suzerainty over the kingdom of Kaliuga, nay, among all the monarchs who 
reigned in Kalinga before King Asoka and after the Meghavahana kings. 
The memory of his predecessors in the Meghavahana line would have been 
completely obliterated from the pages of history but for allusions to them 
in his inscription as his predecessors. 

With regard to the part played by his predecessors in the Meghava- 
hana linC; it may be clearly inferred from certain statements in his inscrip- 
tion that since the first king of this line succeceled in freeiiig the kingdom 
of Kalinga from the yoke of a foreign rule, they >ueeessfully maintained its 
independence till they safely handed it on to him in the third generation 
of two kings {taiiije purha-yuge). If our reading ahiiliipuva in the sense 
oi ahrtapurva, “ previousl}^ annexed," be accepted as correct, the Hathi- 
Gumpha record of his fourth regnal year (I. 5) may be so interpreted as 
to imply that the Vidyadhara-country was already annexed to the kingdom 
of Kalinga by some one of his predecessors, while the task that was left to 
him was just to consolidate the Meghavahana rule over it. In the absence 
of any clear record in lus inscrijition as to his conquest of Pan jya kingdom, 
the record of his twelfth regnal year stating that the king of Pandya 
supplied him with pearls, gems, jewels ami rich apparels cannot be account- 
ed for without some such supposition that either the king of Panijya was 
an old ally of the IMeghavahana kings or the king of Paty.lia was compelled 
to acknowledge his supremacy, even as an ally, in fear of the consequences 
of an invasion contemplated by him. Further, he could not have used 
Mathura as a military base of his attacks on I ttarapatha, on one hand, 
and on Ariga-Magadha, on the other, as it appear^ from the records of his 
eighth and twelfth regnal years M. 9, I. Id) that lie did so, if either he 
himself had not conquered it or it had not been an old dependency of the 
kingdom of Kalinga. 

It is very clear from the record of his first regnal year (I. 2) that the 
city of Kalinga with its i.'ates, walls, residential houses, deep and cool 
tanks and all kinds of gardens was used as the capital of the Kalinga 
kingdom also bv his predecessors. If Dantapnra-Palonra was the most 
ancient known capital of Kalinga, and no evidence be forthcoming as to 
the city of Kaliiiga being used as the capital by any pre-Mtghavuhana 
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kings, some one among his Meghavahana predecessors must be credited 
with the building of this as the capital city. 

The Hathi-Gumpha inscription contains the following two significant 
statements indicating under whose sway the kingdom of Kaliuga had 
remained before the Meghavahana kings rose into power : (1) Patncame 
cedani vase Namdaraja-tivasasaia-offhaUtam Tanasuliya-vdta panddim naga- 
ram pavesayati^ “ And then in the fifth year, King Kharavela caused the 
canal opened out by King Nanda 103 (or 300) years ago to be extended 

into the capital city;” and (-2) Hdrasame ca vase N amdardj a-nltam 

KZiVnnga-Tiiidsancm [Amga-magadhato) Kalimgam d/ieti, “And in the 
twelfth year, he caused the throne of Jina belonging to Kalinga which 
was carried off by King Nanda to be brought back (from Anga-Magadha) 
to Kalinga.” 

To us the two statements are important as indicating (1) that some 
king associated with Anga-Magadha and known as Naudaraja had invaded 
and conquered Kalinga before the Meghavahana kings established their 
sovereignty over it ; and (2) that that Nandaraja opened out a canal or 
aqueduct near the Tanasuliya, Tauasuli or Tosali road while the kingdom 
of Kalinga was under his sway. 

Now, the Sanskrit slokas from the Old Oriya MS. tell us that King 
Aira or Ahira of Utkala proved to be the victor in a battle, which ensued 
between him, on one side, and King Nanda of Magadha, on the other. 
These represent King Nanda, as we saw, as a staunch supporter and King 
Aira-Ahira as a ruthless destroyer of the Vedic religion or Brahmanism. 
As a destroyer of the Vedic religion. King Aira-Ahira is said to have been 
a great friend {mahZimitra) of King Asoka. The slokas credit King Aira- 
Ahira with the transfer of the capital of Utkala from the main city in 
South Kosala to the Ekaprastara-traet around the hill of Khandagiri. 
Thus Utkala itself is described as a kingdom, which e.xtended so far as to 
include in it Kosala and Tosala, forming two main divisions of Kharavela’s 
kingdom of Kalinga. And if we are to believe the story of the Sanskrit 
slokas, it is from the hands of King Nanda of Magadha that King Aira- 
Ahira of Utkala freed the kingdom and people of Kaliriga. All these 
may be true, but until we have the opportunity of examining the nature 
and credibility of the original source of information, it is likely to be 
injudicious to attach undue importance to them. 

It is too late in the day of Indian historical research to attach any 
importance whatever to the opinion of Raja Rajendra Lala Mitra assign- 
ing Kharavela to the 4th century B. C. and claiming him, d fortiori, to 
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be a pre-A§okan king. It is impossible to regard Kharavela as a pre- 
Asokan king in the face of these two facts : (1) that his inscription in the 
Hathi-Gumpha distinctly represents him as a contemporary and rival of 
Satakarni, whose territories lay eontigiions to the western border of his 
Kaliiiga kingdom (I, 3), and (i) that wliatever the actual date and identi- 
fication of this Satakarni, he was undoubtedly one of the Andhrabhrtya 
Satavahana kings who rose into power on the decline of the power of the 
earlier Andhra kings and years after the reign of King Asoka. It is ecpially 
impossible to regard Kharavela as a pre-Asokan and not as a post- 
Asokan king in view of the fact that his inscription distinctly 
alludes to Bahasatiinita ( Urhaspitimitra) as a contemporary king 
of Magadha, subdued bv him in the twelfth year of his reign, while 
there is neither tradition nor inseriptional evidence as to Bahasatimita’s 
rule in Alagadha before or immediately after Asoka’s reign. 

If our interpretation of the two expressions, taluja-pvrisa-yufja and 
tatiya-yngasaguvasUna, be correct, Kharavela was unquestionably the sixth 
king of the Alahameghavahana family with whose accession to the throne 
of Kalinga the third couple of its two successive nqiresentative men was 
completed, and with whose father’s death, the reign of the tliird couple of 
kings was at an end, and his sen and successor Kadampa-Kudepa came, as 
the seventh king, to be joined with liim. The records of the Hathi- 
Gumpha inscription take us as far as the fourteenth year of his reign and, 
by no means, beyond it, and there are neither inscriptions nor traditions to 
inform us who among the ATahameghavahana kings and how' many kings 
of the Mahameghavahana family reigned in Kalinga as successors of 
Kharavela and Kadampa-Kudepa, when actually the reign of Kharavela 
came to an end, or wdiat befell the Mahamegliavahanas after Kharavela’s 
death. 

Looking hack, wo find that Kharavela remained an mdinary prince 
for fifteen and a crown-prince fm- nine j'ears, which is to say, the 
tenor of his life as a prince and crowm-prinee covered full twenty-four 
years of the reign of the Alaharaeirhavahana kings. From the foundation 
of the rule of the Alahameghavahana dvnasty right up to the accession of 
Kharavela w^e have to conceive the suece.ssive reign of (1) the first couple, 
(2) the first couple and a half, (3) the second couple, and (4) the second 
couple and a half. Even allowing tw'enty years as the average period of 
each reign, we do not get more than eighty years to represent the total 
length of the reign of Kharavela’s predecessors in the Mahameghavahana 
line. 
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It is very likely, as suggested by Mr. Jayaswal, that ‘ Megha ’ in the 
Puranas is but a shortening from ‘ Meghavahana ’ or ‘ Mahameghavahana,’ 
which is the high-sounding epithet whereby Khara vela and other kings of the 
same royal family were designated. The traditions in thePurarias unanimous- 
ly assert that among the different Indian kings who reigned in various parts 
of India as contemporaries of the Andhra or Andhrabhrtya-Satavahana 
rulers were the kings who reigned in Kosala or South Kosala, who were 
just nine in number, very powerful, intelligent and well-known as 
‘Meghas.^* And it is expressly stated in the Bhavisya-Purana that 
seven Kosala kings of the Megha- Meghavahana dynasty and seven Andhra- 
Andhrabhrtya-Satavahana kings reigned as contemporaries. ^ 

Thus the traditions in the Puranas lead us to understand that alto- 
gether nine kings of the Megha-Meghavahana family reigned in South 
Kosala, which, as we have sought to show, formed one of the three princi- 
pal divisions of Kharavela’s Kalihga kingdom. And if it can be elicited 
from the Hathi-Gumpha and other old Brahmi inscriptions that Kharavela 
reigned as the sixth king and Kadampa-Kudepa as the seventh king of the 
Mahameghavahana family, we can say that just two other kings of this 
family reigned after their death, which is to say, the rule of this family 
came to an end within thirty or forty years of Kharavala’s death. 

The determination of the age of Kharavela depends, to a large extent, 
on a satisfactory identification of King Nanda, Satakani and King Bahasati- 
mita of Magadha, all of whom find mention in the Hathi-Gumpha 
inscription. As to the identification of King Nanda, this inscription 
furnishes us with a key in the two facts stated by it : (I) that a canal or 

aqueduct was opened out near the Tanasuliya, Tanasuli or Tosali road by 
him 103 or 300 years ago, the years being counted back from the fifth 
j'ear of Kharavela’s reign {pnmcame ccdani vase Namdaruja-livasasata- 
oghatita-panadim tannsv.lii/a-vdta) ; and (•’) that the Kalinga throne of 
Jina, carried off by him {Namdarajn-nita Kci! imga-Jindsana) was brought 
back from Aiiga-Magadha to Kalinga by King Kharavela by a triumphal 
procession. Here ambiguity arises from the possibility of two alternative 
explanations of the compound ti-vasa-sata as meaning either 103 or 300 


1. Pargiter’s Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 51 ; 

Kosalaydm tu rdjdno bhavisyantt mahabalah | 

‘ Megha ’ iti samdhhydtd huddhimanto navaiva tu || 

2. _Pargiter’s Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 51. f. n. 16 ; Eka kdldh ime bhupah 
sapta Andhrah sapta Kausalah. 
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years. Admitting both the alternatives to be equally possible, we have to 
look out for a King Nanda of Magadha who conquered Kalinga, carried 
away the Kalinga throne of Jina as a trophy and opened out a caual in the 
Tosali division and not far away from the city of Kalinga, either 98 (103 — 5) 
or 295 (300 — 5) years before Kharavela’s accession. 

The only key to the identification of Satakani furnished in the Hathi- 
Gumpha inscription is that he held territories contiguous to the western 
border of Kharavela’s kingdom of Kalinga, comprising, as it did. South 
Kosala as one of its three main divisions. The tradition in the Bhavisya- 
Purana leads us to think that the first seven Meghavahana and the first 
seven Satavahana kings reigned as contemporaries, in which case if 
Kharavela was the sixth Meghavahana king, Satakani must have been 
the sixth Satavahana ruler. It remains to be seen whether the tradition 
in the Purana can be so rigorously interpreted as to mean that the first 
king of one dynasty was a contemporary of the first king of the other, 
the second of the second, and so on. 

Regarding Bahasatimita our information from the Hathi-GumphS 
inscription is that he is the king of Magadha whom King Kharavela sub- 
dued in the twelfth year of his reign. In YaSamita’s Brick-tablet inscrip- 
tion, found in Mathura, Queen Yasamita is described as the daughter 
of BrhasvStimita, the royal personage whose name is taken by Dr. Vogel 
to be the same as Bahasatimita or Brhaspatimitra. In one of the two 
Pabhosa inscriptions of Asacjhasena, King Asajhasena, the king of Adhi- 
chatra, is represented as the maternal uncle {matula) of King Bahasatimita. 
The same Pabhosa inscription records the construction of a cave in the 
tenth year of Udaka whom Mr. Jayaswal identifies with Odraka, Odruka 
or Ardraka, mentioned in the Puranas as the fifth king of the Suhga 
dynasty, suggesting that King A-a'lhasena of Adhichatra was feudatory to 
the Suiiga kings of Magadha. A coin, too, has been found with a Brahml 
legend recording the name of Bahasatimita. The legend in the DivyA- 
vadana speaks of a Brhaspati as a Maurya king among the successors of 
Samprati, the grandson of King Asoka. It remains to be seen whether 
King Bahasatimita, mentioned as a contemporary of King Kharavela, is the 
same personality as Bahasatimita of the coin, King Bahasatimita of the 
Pabhosa inscription, Brhasvatimita of Yasamita’s Brick-tablet, and 
Brhaspati of the Divyavadana, or he is a king of any neo-Mitra dynasty, 
which came possibly into existence sometime after the Kanvas. 

The data of chronology which may be collected thus from the Hathi- 
Gumpha inscription and other sources are insufficient to determine 

35 
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undisputably the date of Kharavela. In the present state of our knowledge, 
we can do no better than stating the three views put forward by three emi- 
nent Indian scholars, drawing the reader’s attention to certain strong and 
weak points in the assumptions and arguments of each of them. 

First Mr. Jayaswal’s latest publication on the subject ' assigns 
Kharavela’s accession to 18^ B. C., taking him to be a contemporary of 
Pusyamitra, the founder of the Sunga-Mitra dynasty, whose 
accession is placed in 188 B. C. The validity of this view is claimed 
primarily on the soundness of identification of Bahasatimita or Brhaspati- 
mitra, mentioned in the Hathi-Gumpha text as a contemporary Magadhan 
king whom Kharavela subdued in the twelfth year of his reign, chiefly on 
the ground that Bahasati or Brhaspati finds mention in the Sankhyftyana 
Grhya-Sutra (I. 26. 6) as the presiding deity of the Pusya constellation of 
stars.® King Bahasatimita or Brhaspatimitra is sought to be connected 
with the Sunga-Mitra kings of Magadha by the argument that a king of 
this very name figures in a Pabhosa inscription as the nephew of King 
Asadhasena of Adhiehatra (in North Paficala), while the main text of this 
inscription records the ex eavation of a cave by Asafjhasena for the Kasya- 
plya Arhats in the tenth year of Udaka (Odraka, Odruka or Ardraka®) 
who happens to be counted in the Puranas as the fifth king of the Sunga- 
Mitra dynasty.* The reign of a king known by the name of Brhaspati 
among the successors of King Adoka and of his grandson Samprati can be 
inferred as welt from a legendary list in the Divyavadana.® The reign of 
a king known by the name of Brhaspatimitra towards the end of the 
Maurya rule can be inferred equally from Yasamita’s Brick-tablet, in 
which Queen Yasamita (of Mathura ?) is described as the daughter of 
Brhasvatimita, a name that can be equated either with Brhaspatimitra or 
with Brhatsvatimitra, the Brahmi letter-forms of this record appearing to 
be in their essential features still Mauryan.® The coin-name Bahasatimita 
for Pusyamitra is explained by the fact, that in other Sunga-Mitra and 
Sungabhrtya-Kanva coins, the names of some of the Suhga and Kanva 
kings agree with and differ from those in the Puranas : — 


1. JBOES, Vol. XIII, Parts III-IV, pp. 236-245. 

2. JBORS, Vol. Ill, Part IV, pp. 477-478. 

3. The Jaina commentator Slianka equates tidafeo with Ardraka. Se« Jacobi's Jaina 
Sutras, Part II, p. 417. 

4. Pargiter’s Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 31 ; JBOES, Vol. Ill, Part IV, p. 474. 

5. JBORS, Vol. I, p. 96. 

6. El, Vol. II, pp. 242-243. 
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Coin-name. 

Agnimitra 

Bhanumitra 

Jetkamifra 

Ghosa 

Bhad raghosa 
Indramitra 

Devamitra 

Bhumimitra 


Purana-name. 

Agniniitra, 

TasuniUrot 

Vasy]j/eRtha. 

SujyeRt/ta. 

Ghosa. 

Ghosavasu. 

Vajramitra. 

Devabhuti. 

Bhumimitra.' 


The objection arising from the Hathi-Gumpha statement Namdaraja- 
tivasasata-oghdtitam Tanasuliya-vafjii panadim nagararn pavemyati which 
must be ordinarily rendered as “ He (King Kharavela) caused the canal 
opened out by King Nanda lOd (or 300) years ago to be extended from the 
Tanasuliya or Tanasuli road into the city (of Kalihga) ” is sought to be 
met by the argument that here the expression Namdardja-tivasasaia- 
oghatita should be taken to mean “ opened out in 300 Nanda-era (the eta 
founded by King Nandavardhana,^ the grandfather of Mahapadma Nanda, 
in 485 B. C.).” ® The existence of such an era is sought to be proved by 
the fact that Alberuni, writing his Indika in 1030 A. D., ‘ found this era in 
actual use in Mathura and Kanauj,’ and ‘ heard the local tradition that the 
founder of the era lightened the taxes by obtaining wealth from the under- 
soil (which reminds us of the story of the buried treasures of the Nandas).’ * 
The same is sought to be proved also by the evidence of the Yedarava 
inscription of the Chalukya king Vikramaditya VI, stating : “ Having 
said, why should the glory of the Kings Vikramaditya and Nanda be a 
hindrance any longer ? he with a loud command abolished that (era) 
, which has the name of Saka, and made that (era) which has the Chalukya 
counting ” (Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part II, p. 437).“ 

In accordance with Mr. Jayaswal’s chronological interpretation of the 
fact of Kharavela’s ‘ marching against the west disregarding Satakarni ’ 
one must identify ‘ Kharavela’s Satakarni ’ with Satakarni I, who is no 
other than Sri- Satakarni mentioned in the Puranas as the third king of the 
Andhrabhftya-Satavahana dynasty founded by Simuka, the father of 


1. JBOBS, Vol. Ill, Part IV, p. 479. 

2. JBOES, Vol. I, pp. 78, 106. 

3. JBOBS, Vol. Ill, Parts III-Iv, p. 240. 

4. JBOES, Vol. Ill, Parts III-IV, p. 240. 

5. JBOES, Vol. Ill, Parts III-IV, p. 238. 
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Sri-Satakarnij and Satakarm mentioned as the Lord of the Deccan (Deksi- 
napatha-pati) in the Nana»hat Cave inscription of Queen Nayanika, the 
daughter-in-law of Simuka. Further, one must assign this Satakarni’s 
accession to 172 B. C., placing the foundation of the Satavahana dynasty 
in 203 B. C., on the strength of the expert opinion of Dr. Buhler who found 
Nayanika’s Nanaghat Cave inscription to be, on palaeographic grounds, 
slightly older than Kharavela’s inscription in the Hathi-Gumpba. ’ 

Our difficulty in accepting his interpretation of Namdaraja of the 
expression Namdaraja-tivasasata-oghatita in the sense of “ Nanda-era ” 
is that the same construction cannot be applied to Namdaraja in Nam- 
dardja-nita Kalimga-Jindsana, which, too, is an expression in the Hathi- 
Gumpha text and must be rendered as “ the Kalihga throne of Jina 
carried away by King Nanda. ” We cannot appreciate the presumption 
in the Cambridge History of India suggesting even the possibility of 
Namdaraja being a local ruler, that is to say, one of the earlier kings of 
Kalinga, in view of the clear suggestion in the Hathi-Gumpha record 
that this King Nanda took away the throne of Jina from Kalinga and was 
somehow connected with Anga and Magadha. 

Thus the interpretation of Namdaraja as Nanda-era failing to hold 
its ground, the only alternative left is to expound the compound Namda- 
rdja-tivasasaia-oghatjta-panadias signifying “the canal opened out by King 
ISanda 103 or 300 years ago.” Though there is much to be said in 
favour of the presumption that “103 years ” is the primd facie construc- 
tion of tivasasata, and that if “ 300 years ” were the intended sense, the 
expression would have been differently worded, the compound, as it is, 
must not be expounded excluding the possibility of the sense of “ 3o0 
years.” 

Proposing to expound the compound tivasasata in the sense of “ 103 
years,” counted back from Kharavela^s fifth regnal year and to identify 
Kharavela’s contemporary King Bahasatimita of Magadha with Pusya- 
mitra, the founder of the Sunga dynasty, none can escape from the con- 
clusions that “Kharavela’s Nanda” was no other than King Asoka Maurya 
who conquered Kaliiiga in 261 B. C., in the eighth year of his reign, and 
that Kharavela’s accession took place in 163 (261—98) B.C. But 

there is no other plausible reason for the supposed representation of King 
Asoka as King Nanda except the fact that his grandfather, Chandragiipta 


1. JBOES, Vol. Ill, Part IV, pp. 441-442. 
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Maurya, is described in the Vayu-Purana as a scion of the NanJa family 
(Nandendu).^ 

To us, the proposed identification of ‘Kharavela’s Nanda’ with 
Nandavardhaua or Nandivardhana, the first kin^ of the pre-Mauryan 
Nanda dynasty, is arbitrary. It is difficult to prove that Nandavardhana 
either conquered Kalinga or reigned in 458 B.C. to be able to found an era 
in that year. 

We find it difficult to agree with Mr. Jayaswal in thinking that 
“Kharavela’s Satakarni” holding territories that lay contiguous to the 
western border of Kharavela’s Kalinga kingdom, was a contemporary of 
Pusyamitra, the founder of the Sunga-Mitra dynasty, in the face of these 
two facts : (1) that the traditions in the Puranas assert that the Andhra- 
bhrtya-Satavahana rulers established their suzerainty after the reign of 
the Sungabhrtya-Kanva kings had come to an end,- as well as after the 
destruction of the Andhra power and (2) that the territories to the west 
of Kharavela’s Kalinga kingdom were included in the Suhga empire during 
the reign of Pusyamitra and governed by the Suhga Viceroy Agnimitra, 
the son of Pusyamitra.^ 

Vidisa was governed, according to the Malavikfignimitra, by Prince 
Agnimitra acting, no doubt, as the Viceroy of his father, King Pusyamitra. 
One of the Barhut inscriptions records the first pillar of the Barhnt stone- 
railing as a gift from Capadevi, the wife of Revatimitra of Vidisa.”^ 
Another inscription records another gift from Vasisthi, the wife of Veli- 
mitra of VidisS. There can be little doubt that both Revatimitra and 
Velimitra were connected with the Mitra family in Vidi^. I he Barhut 
E. Gateway inscription clearly proves that even when King Dhanabhuti 
invested the Barhut stone-railing with the gateways, Barhut continued to 
be included in the Suhga dominions {Hnganam 

The Puranas definitely state that Wisuka (Simuka of the inscription), 
the founder of the Andhrabhrtya-Satavahana dynasty, came to rule the 


1 B C. Slazumdar’s Orissa in the Makin", p. 56. In the Mudra-Eak§asa, too, Chandra— 
^npta Maurya is described as a son of the Xanda king by a Sfidra woman. In the Buddhist 
Iradition, the origin of the Moriyas is traced to the Moriya warriors of Pippalivana. 

2. Pargiter’s Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. -35, 

3. Pargiter’a Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 45-46. 

4. H. C. Eaychaudhnri’s Political History of Ancient India, second edition, p. 236, 

5. Barhut Tntcriptions (Barua and Sinha), No. 4. 

6. Barhut Inscriptions (Barua and Sinha), No. 1. 
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earth by destroying the lingering remains of the Sunga power represented 
by Susarman, the last of the Suhgabhrtya-Kanva kings. On the termina- 
tion of the Sunga reign, Vidisa came under the rule of Sisunandi who was 
succeeded by his younger brother Nandiyasa or Yasonandi, and Nandiyasa 
was succeeded in his turn by three kings of his line, while his daughter’s 
son 8isuka became the ruler of Purika.i Curiously enough, as Dr. Kay- 
ehaudhuri observes, Sisuka is precisely the Purana spelling of the name of 
Simuka, the founder of the Andhrabhrtya-Satavahana dynasty.^ Here two 
important facts can be gleaned fiom the Purana chronicles : (1) the rise 
in Yidisa of a neo-Nandi or neo-Nanda family of kings who struggled for 
supremacy within the Sunga dominions, it being quite possible that either 
Sisunandi or Nandiyasa temporarily seized the throne of Magadha, and 
e>en conquered Kalihga and opened out a canal 98 years prior to KhSra- 
vela’s accession and after the termination of the rule of the Sunga family, 
and (2) the rise of the Satavahana dynasty after destroying the vestiges of 
the Sunga power represented by the last of the Kanvas, say, in 
27 B.C. 

The evidence of the Pabhosa inscription of King AsSdhasena of Adhi- 
chatra, representing Asadhasena as the maternal uncle of King Bfhaspati- 
mitra and recording the construction of a cave for the use of the Kasya- 
ply'a Arhats in the tenth year of Udaka who is mentioned in the Puranas 
as the fifth king of the Sunga-Mitra family, is really a strong point in 
favour of Mr. Jayaswal’s identification of Kharavela’s Magadhan rival 
Brhaspatimitra with Pusyamitra. But there are certain inscriptional evi- 
dences to dispute the correctness of the inclusion.^ It is difficult more- 
over, to account by Mr. Jayaswal’s theory of two sets of names in litera- 
ture and epigraphy for a number of kings bearing ‘Mitra’ as a common 
surname, e.g., Visnumitra of Gautamimitra’s inscription, Brahmamitra 
whose wife Nagadevi donated a corner pillar of the old stone-railing at 
Buddha-Gaya, and Indrdgnimitra whose wife Arya Kurangi donated a 
large bulk of the Buddha-Gaya stone-railing. There may seem to be 
much truth in Dr. Rayehaudhuri’s suggestion that these Mitra kings 
belonged, perhaps, together with Brhaspatimitra, to a neo-Mitra dynastyi 
which arose sometime after the destruction of the Kanva power. W® 


1. Pargiter's Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 49. 

2. H. C. Raychaudhuri’s Political History of Ancient India, second edition, p. 254. 

3. Sir John Marshall’s “A Guide to Sanchi,” p. 11, f. n.j Raychaudhnri’a Political History 
of Ancient India, p. 252. 
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must bear always in mind that so far as Pusj^amitra is concerned, he is 
designated Pnsi/amitra both in literature and in inscription (Jayaswal’s 
‘ Suhga Inscription of Ayodhya ’), and so far as Brhaspatimitra is concerned, 
he is designated Bahamtimitra in the inscriptions and in the coin-legends. 
Secondly, in the opinion of Rai Bahadur Eamaprasad Chanda, 
Namdaraja of the Hathi-Gumpha inscription should be identified with 
Mahapadma Nanda or with one of his sons on the ground that “ it 
is not Nandivardhana but Mahapadma Nanda who is said to have 
brought ‘ all under his sole sway ’ and ‘ uprooted all Ksatriyas ’ or the 
old reigning families ; ” Satakani mentioned in the Hathi-Gumpha 
inscription as a contemporary of Kharavela should be identified with 
" Satakarni II whose reign may be tentatively dated between 
B.C. 75-20,” partly on the ground that this Satakarni finds mention 
in the Puranas without a qualifying adjective ‘ sr< ’ characterising 
his name, just in the same way that Satakani finds mention in Kharavela’s 
inscription without such a qualifying epithet ; King Sri Satakarni of the 
Sanchi Gateway inscription should be distinguished as Satakarni II from 
Simuka’s son, Satakarni I, referred to in the Nanaghat Cave inscription of 
Nayanika for the simple reason that on palaeographic grounds the Hathi- 
Gumpha inscription of Kharavela must be placed between the Nanaghat 
Cave and Barhut E. Gateway inscriptions, on uue side, and the Sanchi 
Gateway inscription, on the other,^ 

Identifying ‘ Kharavela’s Nanda’ with Mahapadma Nanda or with 
one of his sons who reigned in the 4th century H.C. and explaining ti-vasa- 
sata in the sense of “ 300 years,” it is easy to conclude that the rise of 
Kharavela ” probably synchronised with the fall of the Sunga dynasty 
and the consequent weakening of the power of Magadha.” - 

Our main objection to the proposed identification of ‘ Kharavela’s 
Nanda ’ with Mahapadma Nanda or with any other pre-Mauryan Nanda 
kins: is that it is almost conclusive from the statements in Asoka’s R, E. 
XIII that Asoka was the fiist among the Indian kings reigning after 
the Buddha’s demise to conquer fhe theretofore unconquered land of the 
Kalingas {avijitam and to annex the same to his ow’n kingdom. 

Kalinga has been described as ‘a recently annexed territory ’ {adhind-ladhd 
Kalimgd), it being conquered just in the eighth year of his reign (261 
B.C.). Serious reflections on the terrible consequences of his war with 


1. Metnoira of the Archaeological Survey of India, Yol. T, pp, 10, 11, 14-1,5. 

2. Ihid, Vol. I. p. 11. 
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Kalinga are said to have brought about a great turning point iu his life 
and career. It is evident from his two Separate Roek Edicts that he 
governed the province of Kalinga by his viceroy and high functionaries. 
It is certain that this province remained under his rule for at least twenty- 
nine years (261-2:1 'I B.C.). It is manifest from all his statements that 
he really found the conquest of Kalinga a hard nut to crack, and that, in 
spite of his most determined attacks, he failed to conquer and annex all 
the tracts covered by Kharavela’s kingdom of Kalinga. He had to leave 
out certain parts demarcating them as uneonquered outlying tracts (amid 
avijitd) and placing them in charge of his high functionaries known as 
‘ Wardens of the Marches ’ {Amtapd/d-mahdmdfd)- The digging of a 
canal near the Tosali road may be regarded as a possible work of his. 
And, lastly, there were two sets of inscriptions, one set incised on the 
Dhauli roek separated by an open plain from the hills of Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri and the other incised on the Jaugacja rock within a few miles 
from Kharavela's capital to remind the inhabitants of Kalinga of the fact 
of its conquest by an outsider. The personal name of King Asoka having 
not been recorded in these inscriptions, it was not impossible for the local 
people to identify the author of the inscriptions and the excavator of the 
Tosali road canal with a Magadhan king Nanda whom the growing 
spurious Brahmanical traditions made them familiar with. 

Two of the stories of hell in the Petavatthu which is one of the post- 
Asokan Pali works included in the Buddhist Tipitaka alludes to the kingdom 
of a fabulously rich Nanda king abounding in the wealth of all kinds of 
apparels.' The commentary on the Petavatthu identifies Nandaraja of 
these stories with a pre-Buddhistie king of Kasi.2 The Jaina Bhagavati- 
Sutra (XV. 1) speaks of a powerful King Jayasena Vimalavahana Maha- 
padma {MaJtdpauma) reigning in the city of Satadvara at the foot of the 
Vindhya mountain long long after the death of the Ajivika teacher 
Gosala who predeceased Mahavira by si.xteen years. As a mighty perse- 
cutor of the Jains, this King Mahapadma is represented as an embodiment 
of the evil spirit of Gosala.® None need be surprised if this Jayasena 


1. Petavatthu, II. 1, III. 2 ; — 

Yacata Nandarajassa vijitasmim pa/icchada. 

2. Paramattha-Dipani, the volume containing the Petavatthu-Commentary, p. 73. 
Somehow, it is to this King Nanda that the legend in Alberuni’s Indika of the Nanda 
king, rich with buried treasures, may be traced. 

3. None need be surprised if some such king was behind the story in the Sanskrit ilokas 
from an Old Oriya MS. of a vedadharma-parayana Nanda rival of the Jain King Aira- 
Ahira of Utkala. 
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VimalavShana Mahapadma who held his kitisjdom at the foot of the 
Vindh3’a mountain was the same king as Pravira, the son of Vindhj-asakti, 
whom the Puranas praise as a ruler who reigned in the city of Kancanakit 
for sixty years and performed a horse sacrifice.* 

Under the circumstances, particularly having regard to the hard 
facts recorded by King Asoka, it may be far safer to err by identifying 
‘ Kharavela’s Nanda’ with Asoka Maurya and assigning Kharavela’s acces- 
sion to the second quarter of the ist century A.D., interpreting ii-vasa sata 
in the sense of “ 300 years,” or by identifying him with Sisuuandi or with 
Yasonandi who snatched away Vidisa from the fSnnga dominions on the 
fall of the Suiiga power and assigning Kharavela’s accession to the same 
second quarter of the 1st century A.D. interpreting ti-vn'fa-sata in the 
sense of “ 103 years,” than falling into endless difficulties by proposing to 
identify ‘Kharavela’s Nanda’ with Mahilpadma Nanda and to assign 
Kharavela’s accession to the period covered by the reign of the KSnvas 
in the 1st century B.<\ and identifying Kharavela’s contemporary King 
Brhaspatimitra of Magadha with none. 

Kharavela’s Satakarni may have been the sixth Satavahana king 
mentioned in the Puranas, that is to say, Kai Bahadur Chanda’s l55ta- 
karni II. This identification is borne out by the tradition in the Bhavisya- 
Purana representing the first seven Meghavahana and the first seven 
Satavahana kings as contemporaries. We may even concede that Sata- 
karni II was King Sri-Satakarni during whose reign and within whose 
kingdom the Sanchi gateway was donated by a donor. But how can we 
think that this Satakarni reigned iu the Vidisa region after the fall of the 
Sunga power when it is expressly stated in the Puranas that King Sisu- 
nandi and his four successors reigned in Vidisa contemporaneously with the 
Kanva rulers of A'lagadha, and that Sisuka-Simnka founded the '^utavahana 
dynasty onlv after he had succeeded in destroying the lingering remnants 
of the Sunga power represented by Susarman, the last of the KSnva kings, 
— Sisuka-Simuka of Purika who is described as Yasonandi’s daughter’s son ? 

Third Iv, in the opinion of Dr. Raychaudhuri, ‘Kharavela’s Nanda’ 
should be identified with Mahapadma Nanda on the authority of the Puranas 
extolling Maliapadma, the third pre-Mauryan Nanda king, as “ the sole 
monarch who brought all the ruling powers under his way,” - and ‘ Kharavela’a 


1. Pargiter’a Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 50, 

2. H. C. Raycliaudhuri’s Political Hisiory of Ancient India, 2nd edition, p. 141. 

30 
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/Satakarni ’ should be identified with Satakarni I, while ^atakarni I himself 
should be identified with (1) Simuka’s son, King Satakarni, the lord of the 
Deccan, mentioned in the Nanaghat Cave inscription of Nayanika, (2) 
King SrI-Satakarni of the Sanehi Gateway inscription, (3) the elder 
Sarganus mentioned in the Periplus, and (4) Satakarni, the lord of Pratisthana 
and father of Saktikumara mentioned in Indian literature.* Regarding 
Mahapadma Nanda, he seems to think that the traditions in the Puranas 
can be liberally interpreted so as to imply that even the old ruling family 
of Kalihga was subdued by the all-powerful Nanda monarch. In short, he 
does not think it improbable that Mahapadma Nanda effected a conquest in 
Kalihga,^ which is said to have been ruled by thirty-two or a similar num- 
ber of kings who reigned independently as contemporaries of the Saisu- 
nagas.® At the same time he seeks to maintain that Sisuka-Simuka, the 
first king of the Satavahana family, was able to found the Satavahana 
dynasty only after the destruction of the Kanva power in 28 B.C. 

We have already disposed of the boasted claims in the Puranas for 
Mahapadma Nanda. If ‘ Kharavela’s Nanda’ be Mahapadma Nanda, the 
all-powerful pre-Mauryan Nanda monarch of Magadha, if ‘Kharavela’s 
Satakarni ’ be the third king of the Satavahana family, and the Satava- 
hana dynasty were founded not earlier than 27 B.C., and if “ 300 years” 
be the correct rendering of ti-rasa-sata, it is for Dr. Rayehaudhuri to 
explain how Kharavela’s accession can be placed in the last quarter of the 
1st century B.C. We must still hold that one should take the presumption 
created, on the strength of the tradition in the Puranas, in favour of the 
possibility of Mahapadma Nanda’s conquest of Kalinga with a grain of 
salt, first, because this tradition does not tally with the more reliable tra- 
dition in the Pali chronicles, including the Mahabodhivamsa, and, secondly, 
in the face of a clear evidence of Asoka’s R. E. XIII tending to prove just 
the contrary of w'hat is elicited from the Puranas. Dr. Rayehaudhuri has 
attempted indeed in vain to invest the tradition in the Puranas with 
cogency and authenticity by reducing the length of Mahapadma Nanda’s 
reign from 88 to 28 years on the strength of the reading astarinisafi in a 
solitary manuscript of the Vayu-Purana. So long as the reading about the 
total length of the reigns of Mahapadma and his successors remains satam 
samah (“ one hundred years ”), the reduction of the length of Mahapadma’s 


1. H. C. Kaychaudhari'a Political History of Ancient India, 2nd edition, p. 263 foil. 

2. Ibtd, pp. 142. 

3. Pargiter’s Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 24. 
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reign from 88 to 28 in a single manuscript of a particular Purana is 
unavailing as a proof of authenticity and cogency of the tradition. 

We cannot, however, help appreciating the general tenor of Dr. Ray- 
chandhuri’s arguments persuading us to assign Kharavela’s accession to the 
second quarter of the 1st century A.D. by placing the commencement of 
the Satavahana rule in 2?' B.C., identifying Satakarui of the Hathi- 
Gumpha text with the third king of the Satavahana dynasty' and relegat- 
ing King Brhaspatimitra of Magadha to a neo-Mitra dynasty. 

This chronological conclusion may derive support from a few collateral 
evidences, which, are as follows ; — 

(1) The style of the Hathi-Gumpha text is closely similar and slightly 
anterior to that of the Milinda-Panha which is one of the extra-canonical 
Buddhist texts quoted by Buddhaghosa in his commentaries {ante, pp. 172), 
which, in its turn, presupposes all the Pali canonical texts as we now have 
them, — the texts which were committed to writing during the reign of King 
Vattigamani towirds the close of the Istcentur}- B.C.,® and which according 
to a tradition embedded in it, was not compiled earlier than .500 years from 
the Buddha's demise, — an event placed no vv-a-days in 48 3 or 484 B.C,* The 
Milinda-Panha was compiled when the memory of King Milinda-Menander 
was still green in India with that of his courtiers Anaatakaya-.4«^ioc/i«s 
and Damayanta-Zli?/«eit/70S, his capital Sagala or *^akala, and his birth- 
place Alasandadipa (Alexandria). The political position of the Greco- 
Bactrian king is well brought out in a passage in which he is represented 
as comparing himself to a lion in a golden cage surrounded by many 
enemies.^ Just as the authenticity of the tradition about the compilation of 
the Kathavatthu as a Pali canonical text in the ISth year of Asoka’’s reign 
and 2-36 years after the Buddha’s demise ® may be proved by the close 


1. According to the Paranas, Simuka, the first SatavShana king, reigned for 10, 
Kr?na, the second king, for 10 or 18, and §ri-8atatarni, the third king, for 10 years. 

2, 3. Geiger’s Translation of the Mahavaifisa, Introduction. 

4. Trenckner’s Milinda-Panha, p. 83 : Seyyathd pi sVw migardjd s’lvanna-panjare 

pakkhitto baiiirniikho ijeca hoti, evam eta klto' liaT/i kinc&pt agaram ajjhdcasdmi bahtmukho 
yeva acchami baku me paccatthikd. 

5. Trenckner’s Milinda-Panha, p. 13 ; Buddhaghoja’s AtthasahnI, p. G, wrongly 
places the event 218 years, while the Mahavainsa (V. 278-280) rightly places it 23G years, 
after the Buddha’s demise. 
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resemblance, among other evidences,^ between the most peculiar dialectical 
st \ le of the Katliavatlhu and that of Asoka’s R.E. IX, so, perhaps, the 
authenticity of the tradition about the compilation of the Milinda-Panha 
some 500 years after the Buddha’s demise may be proved by the observed 
close resemblance of its style with that of the Hathi-Gumpha text- As 
regards the similarity of style between the Kathavattbu and Asoka’s 
E.E. IX, the following quotations may here suffice : — 

1. Kathavattbu, 1.6 — Attlii siya atitam uya nrZiiiianii. HaUci 

ai'iiam. atthiy atthi shja atitam siya nvatitam tendtitam nvatitam 
nvatUam atltanti, etc. 

2. Asoka’s R. E. IX — ^iyd. ra tarn atJiam 7iivateya siya jiunj no 

hidalokil'e ca 7'ase. Tyam puna dhamma-rnagale akdlitiye. 
Hamce pi tatri atham no nite ti hida atham palata anamtam pmia 
pasavati. Hamce puna tarn, atham 7iivate ti, etc. 

(2) The invocation formula, Namo arihamtdfiarn 7tamo sava-sidhanatn, 
used at the commencement of the Hathi-Gumpha text is closely similar to 
and somewhat simpler than the formula, Narrio mm7r7d-sa77ihnddlid7iam 
paramatthadiissl)ia7niillddig7ina2)dramippattd7ia7n, occurring at the commence- 
ment of the Petakupadesa. It may be noted that the Satavahana inscrip- 
tions have mostly Siddham. for their benedictory formula. Another form 
of the convention characterising such works as the Netti-Pakarana, the 
Milinda-Panha and the Kautiliya Artha-Sastra is the epitome of the 
text presented in one or more verses.^ This twofold convention * 
which became a universal phenomenon in Indian literature dating from 


1. Kathavattbu, I. 3, stating : Majjhimesu janapadesu atthi brahmacariyavaso, 
Puccantimesu janapadesu n'atthi brahmacariyavaso Milakkhesu avinnataresu. yattha n'atthi 
gati bhikkhanam bhikkhvninam upasakdnarn upasikanain. 

'2. Netti-Pakarana, p, 1 ; — 

yam loko pajayate salokapalo sada namassati ca i 
Tass’eta sdsanavaram vidutii iieyyam naravarassa || 

Milinda-Pafiha, p. 1 : — 

Milindo nama so raja Sagalayarii puruttame \ 

Upaganchi Ndgasenarn Ganga vayathd sagararn H 
Artha-gastra, p. 6 : — 

Sukha-grahana-vijneyam tattvdrthapada-nis citam i 
Kautilyena krtam sdslram vimuktegrantha-vistaram 
S. The rule that a treatise should be comtueoced with either benedictory invocation 
or the specification of the thesis {diirnamaskrigd castu-nirde'to rdpi tanmulam) which is 
prescribed m the KSvya-Prakasa and other Indian works on poetics must have been sug- 
gested by the twofold convention that came into vogue. 
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the 2nd or the 3rd century A.D. cannot be traced either in Indian 
literature or in Indian epigraphy prior to the beginning of the 
rhristian era. The Petakdpadesa and tie Netti-Pakarana are the two 
extra-canonical Pali companion works ascribed to Mahakaeeana. Of them, 
the former may be shown to have been cjuoted hy name in Buddhagho-a’s 
AtthasalinI,' and the latter may be shown to have been presipiposed by the 
Milinda-Paiiha and duddhaghosa’s AtthasalinI.- Prof. Hardy, the editor 
of the Netti-Pakarana, fixes the 2nd century A.D. as the date of compo.si- 
tion of this work. AVe have taken these two Pali works with the Artha- 
i^astra because, in our opinion, the Artha-Sastra, as we now have it, cannot 
be dated earlier than the 'hid eeutur}' A.D. The eoneluding chapter of the 
Artha-Sastra deals with 32 Tiuifra-^nkfis representing the terminology of 
textual methodology. Curiously enough, a precisely similar treatment has 
been accorded to the same number of Tantrn-ynktix 'm the Susruia-Samhita 
(Uttaratantra, Ch. LXV) which is, in its extant form, a compilation of 
the 2nd or the 3rd century .A.D., while the total number of the Tuntra- 
yuktis has been increased to 31 in the Caraka- '^amhita.® So far as Pali 
literature is concerned, the Netti-Pakarana and the Petakdpadesa are tlie 
two well-kuowu treatises on textual methodology. It will be noticed that 
the twofold convention combined iu the opening verses characterises also 
the Madhyamika-Karika of Nagarjuna wlio was associated with one of the 
Satavahana rulers : — 

Anirodham anutpadam anucchedam asativafam l 
Anekdrtham andnarlhatn andgamam anirgamam h 
Yah praiilya-samnipddam prapaiicdjiammam diram \ 

Desaydmdsa samhuddhas tarn vande vadatain raram K 

(3j The Barhut stone-railing whieli is a purely Sunga architecture 
bears two sculptural representations of Asokan pillars. ^ There are 
instances of imitation of Asokan pillars in Suhga architecture among the 
ruins of Buddhist monasteries and monuments at Sarnath, The pillars 


1. AtthasalinI, p. 165. 

2. See the characterisation of saddha in the Metti (p. i.S), the »aine in the Milinda 
(pp. 34 foil.), and the quotation of both in the Atthasalini, pp. 119.120. See, also, how 
the simple characterisation of sati by apU dpana-laWiand sitUi in tiie Netti hai been 
elaborated in the Milinda (pp. 37-3S). 

3. Caraka-Sarnhita, Siddhiathaua, Ch. Xtl. 

4. Cnnningham’s Mababodhi, PI. 111. 
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with octagonal shafts and Asokan capitals as typified by the pillars of the 
Barhut E. Gateway represent the final stage in the development of the 
Sunga style of architecture. The old stone-railing at Buddha-Gaya, 
mostly donated by the queens of the later Mitra dynasty, bear sculptural 
representations of the typical Sunga pillars at Barliut,' while the typical 
Buddha-Gaya pillars go to show a considerably modified form of the 
hunga pillars at Barhut.- The shrine-posts on the hills of Udayagiri and 
Khau'Jagiri, ornamented according to their ileseription in the Hathi- 
Gumpha text (I. 1.5), alternately with two different flower-designs, indi- 
cate a wide departure from the ^uhga style established at Barhut. 

Thus we dispose of the vexed question of Kharavela's date, remember- 
ing all the while that Indian chronology is a house of cards, which may 
break down at any moment. But it cannot be doubted that the sun of the 
royal power of Kaliaga reached the zenith during the reign of King 
Kharavela, though the light which dazzled the eyes was destined to set for 
ever. The warrior-like spirit of Kharavela and his bold undertaking of 
military campaigns all over India clearly prove that militarism was in full 
vigour in the country in spite of .Asoka’s advocacy of the ideal of conquest 
by the dhanima. But what has been the final result of the wars and war- 
fares that served to keep Kharavela ever busy and the people of Kalinga 
always in excitement ? The final result has been this that Mahavijaya 
Kharavela disappeared completely out of sight after the 14ch year of his 
reign and the Meghavahana dynasty came to an end within a few years of 
his death. The fateful career of Kharavela is enough to prove that the 
arms that hurl missiles may strike terror, but the arms that embrace 
that conquer for good. It is Asoka who set up the ideal of conquest by the 
dlinmma. Kharavela upset this ideal only to be forgotten even in the 
literature of the Jains, while the memory of .Asoka has all along been adored 
by the whole Buddhist world. The sigh of monarchs found its fitting 
expression in the verse singing the death-ode of the royal state and the 
everlasting glory of the nobler deeds of men : 

Jlranti ve rdjaratha sncitta, atho sariram pi jaram vpjeti \ 

Sataii ca dhainmo na jaram upeti^ sauto have salbki pavedayanti || ® 


1. Cnuningham'a Mahaboilhi, PI. IV, two square panels. 

• 2 . Cuuninghain’s .Mahiboilhi, PI. IV, the pillar in the midtlle. 

.3. Dhair.map.ada, Jararagga. Such is indeed the moral or central idea of the Mahi- 
varpsa which is the greate.st known epic chronicle of the kings of Ceylon, and of all the 
©pics of the Hinda*. 
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“The painted royal chariot falls indeed into decay ; even the body 
(which passes as one’s own) is sure to approach the same fate. The noble 
tradition of the \irtuous alone does not ^o to decay. This is indeed the 
proclaimed opinion of those of tranquil heart who discuss with "ood men.” 

Kharavela, the sovran lord of Kalinwa, was wise enous;h to beware of 
his royal state betimes and to take steps, when opportunity occurred, to 
build the costly works of art and arehiteetiire in glorification of his religion. 
And it is the lingering rock-cut eaves on tlie hills of Udayagiri and 
Khanijagiri which have immortalised him and raised up the people of 
Kalihga in the estimation of civilised humanity. 

15. THE CITY OF KALIls’G.\ 

Kharavela’s inscription is not without a few interesting hints as to 
the plan, picturesqueness, internal life, joy and prosperity of the city of 
Kalinga which was the capital of his Kalihga kingdom. 

As regards the plan and picturesqueness, we have mention, in the first- 
year's record (I. 2), of ( 1 ) gopura (gate-house), (i) })al'ara (wall), (3) /u'ng-utua 
(residential building), (4) tadaga (tank), and (5) ugaua (garden) as features 
associated with the city of Kalihga. As to other features, there are 
allusions, in the ninth year’s record (I. 10), to (6) il/’i-nirii-s-a MaJuu'ijat/a- 
pasada (the royal residence, the Great-victory palace) ; in the twelfth 
year’s record, to (7) vl/hi (road), (S) catnra (square), (9) paliklia (gate-bar), 
and (10) sihara (tower), besides gopura (gate-house) ; and in the fifth 
year’s record (I. 6), to (11) panadl (canal), A few terms jireceding vithi 
and denoting other features are now missing from the twelfth year’s 
record. 

So far as the twelfth year’s record goes, the terms r'ltJii, catnra, 
pnlikha, gopura and sihara are all used in plural forms {vllhi-cnfara- 
patikhani gopurdni siharaui). We may' with good reasons maintain that 
the terms gopura, pdkdra, nivcsana, fadaga and vyaua have been used 
in a plural sense also in the first year’s record. The plural sense of the 
first three terms is not inconsistent with the copulative compound 
gnpura-p'ikara-uircsaiiam. The plur.il scnise of tadaga may be easily 
derived from the compound iadaga-padigo which is a plural expression. 
The plural sense of ugdna is conveyed by the i)roni)minal adjective .sneu 
which is the first member of the compound sarugana {sarvddgana). Thus 
it may be established that the city of Kalihga, even Kiny Kharavela 
found it at the time of his anointment, contained man\- a gap'ira, many a 
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jiakara, many a nivesana, many a tadaffa, and many a %iyana. But as 
regard.f Maliavijioja-pa»ada and panadi, the implied sense is singular. 

The general features implied by these terms go to show that the 
city of Kalihga was built, even before the reign of Kharavela, on the 
same plan, more or less, as other Indian cities, e.g., the city of Sagala of 
which we have a vivid description in the Milinda-Panha (Trenekner’s 
edition, pp. 1-2). It may be inferred from the hints given in Kharavela’s 
inscription that the palace used as the royal residence was the main 
centre of interest in the city of Kalihga, precisely as in other cities ; 
that the residential buildings were all inside a city-wall provided with 
gateways and gate-bars, and themselves were provided with enclosures 
and gate-houses ; that the various gardens, parks and groves added to 
picturesqueness of the city ; that the roads, squares, court-yards and canals 
facilitated easy communication and intercourse ; that the deep and cool 
tanks (gal/tlra-sifa^a-fadaga) served as reservoirs of water for drinking, 
bathing and washing purposes, while the spire-temples towering above 
the house-tops stood out as various centres of religions worship. 

Comparing the plural expressions in Kharavela’s inscription with 
those in the Milinda description of the city of Sagala, we cannot fail 
to notice that each of them falls short of the expected expression by one 
or two words, as the following table will indicate : 

K. I. M. 


(1) gopnra 

(2) tadaga 

(3) Hya?ia 

(4) vTt/ii-catara 
(.')) i/ivesaua-nikara 


gopura-forana 
faldka -pokkkarani 
dra/ua-nyyana-upavana 
vit/ti-caccara-catukka-singkataka 
antardpdna-vividha -ddnaggasaia- 
lhmagiri-sikkara~sankdsa-vara- 
hhavana 


Reading between the lines, it is easy to understand that the purpose of 
Kharavela’s inscription was far from giving a connected description of 
the city of Kaliiigr, and that the features implied by the additional words 
in the Milinda description were meant to be covered by the plural sense 
of the words in the former. We say that where gopnra in the sense of 
gate-house or gate-tower is employed, torana in the sense of gate or gateway 
is implied tliere. Similarly where tadaga in the general sense of tank is 
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employed, pokkhar.xni in the sense of small tank need not be separately 
mentioned. The Hathi-Gumpha expression sav/'z/ana, interpreted in the 
sense oi nU- f/ardens ov cJ! kinds of garden, may be said to include in it 
both arama (park) anl itpavana ("rove) A.s regards vitki and caiara, 
it is not unlikely that some term corr 'spondin" to the Pali catukka- 
siiighataka meaning cross roads has vanished with the missing words 
preceding vithi. Anyhow, where vithi in the general sense of road is 
employed, cafukka-sviigkataka in the sense of cross-road need not be 
separately mentioned. And so as to the varieties of nivesaiia-sikara. 

For details of the plans of Indian cities, the reader is referred to 
Dr. B. B. Dutt’s “Town-planning in .Ancient India” As for the 
technical architectural significance of the above terms, Dr. P. K. Aeharya’s 
“ Dictionary of Hindu Architecture” is sure to prove to be the best help. 
It will be evident from Dr. Acharya’s (piotations that gopnras in the 
sense of gate-houses or gate-towers were not peculiar to religious edifices ; 
but these formed the paraphernalia of religious temples, as well as of resi- 
dential buildings. It is ecjually manifest from Dr. Aeharya’s article 
ou Prasada that tlie Great-vietoiy-palaee as a literal rendering of Maha- 
vijaya-pdsada in Kharavela’s inscription does not bring out the technical 
architectural significance of the term. The buildings of the Vijapa class 
were all two-storeyed. His quotations from the literary texts and the 
inscriptions make it clear that si/iara or sikkara as a tower or turret was 
as much a crowning construction of a spire temple as that of a palatial 
building. Nevertheless, the terms gopnrruii and sihardni, as used in the 
twelfth year’s record of Kharavela’s reign, vtould seem to be associated 
with certain religious temples within the city of Kalinga. 

.As for the existence of temples dedicated to various deities, we have 
to look just into the concluding paragraph of the Hathi-Gumpha inscrip- 
tion (I. 16) in which Kharavela has been praised as sava-devdyaiana- 
satnkara-karaka, “ the repairer of all abodes of the god®.” Devdyafana is a 
technical term, the significance of which may he made clear from Dr. 
Aeharya’s quotations s/'^j voce — Agatana, Devdgatana and Devalai/a. It is 
not difficult to understand that the so-called ‘ abodes of the gods ’ were 
in reality notlting but the Hindu shrines w’hich stood in the name of 
different deities or the Hindu temples in which the image.s of different 
gods, demi-gods, goddesses and demi-goddesses were enshrined for worship 
by the people. These shrines and temples were to be located, as Dr. 
Dutt’s book will show, in every Indian city. AVe shall entirely miss the 
force of ^uru (all) in the expression sava-devdgafana, “all abodes of the 

37 
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godsj” not taking it to denote all kinds of shrines and temples : those in 
which there were images and those in which there were no images. 

If it can thus be proved that the Hathi-Gumpha text clearly 
refers, in its concluding paragraph, to the existence of “ Deva-temples,” 
we may be justified in thinking, first, that the terms gopura and 
sihara in its twelfth year’s record were intended to be interpreted as 
well in connection with nivesana and pasada preceding them as with 
devdgataiia following them ; and secondly, that the worship of idols 
in the Hindu temples and shrines had come into existence 
in Kalinga before the reign of Kharavela, and long before the Buddhists 
made the Buddha-images for worship during the Kusana rule. 

With regard to the part played by Kharavela in the building up of 
the city of Kalinga, we read in the Hathi-Gumpha text (I. 2) that imme- 
diately after his consecration, in the very first year of his reign, he spent 

35.00. 000 (pieces of money) in thoroughly repairing the gate-houses, walls 
and residential buildings damaged by stormy wind in his capital, in 
raising up embankments of the deep and cool tanks, and in restoring all 
the gardens. From this it is clear that his first ) ear’s work was just a 
woikof reparation and restoration. This record clearly proves that the 
royal city of Kalinga was bedecked with many gardens and many kinds 
of gardens ; that it shone forth with its high walls, gate-towers and build- 
ings ; and that it abounded in the deep and cool tanks serving as reservoirs 
of good drinking water and as bathing places. So far as these tanks go, 
we may say that the kingdom of Kalnga is remarkable in its modern 
identity precisely as it was two thousand years ago. 

King Kharavela did not, however, stop at the work of reparation 
and restoration. The extension of Nanda-king’s canal from the Tanasuln a 
or Tanasull road into the heart of the city was a costly work, which was 
accomplished by him in his fifth regnal year as a means of facilitating 
communication and irrigation, among other advantages. The two-storeyed 
new ro^ al residence known by the imposing name of Great-victory 
palace and decked with beryd work,* for which he is said to have spent 

38.00. 000 (pieces of money), was, undoubtedly, a very costly addition 
made by him to the city architecture. But even this was not all. The 


1. The architectural significance of the expression vcduriya^ATQjia-vijuya-pasadd may 
be understood in the light of veluriya phalasanthata pasada in Fausboll’s Jataka, Vol 
VI, p. 379. 
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twelfth year’s record goes to show that he made a good deal of im- 
provement by constructing new roads and squares, by strengthening 
the gates with new birs, as well as by setting up new gate-houses 
and towers. 

Now, with regard to the internal life, joy and prosperity of the city 
of Kalitiga, it may suffice to observe that there are allusions, in the second 
year’s record (I. 3), to (1) tlie location of multitudinous fighting army, 
consisting of all the four divisions ; in the eisrhth year’s record (I. 9), to 
(£) triumphal processions of victory characterised by the carrying of 
the Wishing-tree at the head and by the marching of the four divisions 
of the army at the back, as well as to (3) the feasting of all sections of 
the people, the general population, the officers, the religious sects keep- 
ing to household life, the brahmanical ascetics and the Jain recluses ; 
in the third year’s record (I. t), to (t) the entertainment of the citizens 
by combats or comics, by songs, dances, musical performances, as well as 
by feasts, festivities and joyous gatherings, the king himself being re- 
presented as an expert in the science of music ; in the seventh year’s record 
(1. 8), to (5) a pompous parade of swords, umbrellas, flags, guards and 
horses, as well as to (6) the performance of all ceremonies of victory ; 
in the sixth year’s record (t. 7), to (7) the wholesale remission of taxes 
and duties and the dispensing of many bounties as a display of the royal 
fortune ; and in the twelfth year’.s record (I. 13), to (8) the receiving of 
jewels, antelopes, horses and elephants, as well as the elephants, horses 
and other animals capable of exciting curiosity {abhulam-achariija-hathisa- 
pasava) as presents from the Vasukis, and no less to (9) the supply of 
pearls, gems, jewels and rich apparels as tributes from the king of Pandya ; 
and in the eleventh year’s record (I. 13), to (10) the paying of homage 
to the former kings of Kalinga as a great public and social function. 

The description is apparently incomplete. Nevertheless, it is full 
enough to portray a vivid picture of the joyousness of a happy, active, 
prosperous and crowded city. Here just one point calls for remark. In 
regard to the presents from a hundred Vasukis (I. 10), we have these 
two statements, (1) ahhut amacharhjanx hatkUa-pamvam pariharamti, and 
(i) miga-haya-hathi npanamaijamli, which would have been mistaken as 
overlapping. But from the adjective ahhiida-ai'kariga, curious and wonder- 
ful,” characterising the elephants, horses and such other beasts in the 
first clause, it appears that these were collected and preserved as curios, 
and reared in the royal enclosure for exhibition. 
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16. THE CAVES, SHRINES AND PILLARS 

Khara vela’s hard-earned fame as a builder was not confined to the 
repairing of the city of Kalinga and the improvement of the same by 
the rebuilding of embankments of the deep and cool tanks, tlm restoration 
of all the gardens, the extension of the Nandaraja eaual, the erection 
of Mahavijaya-pasada as a new two-storeyed and beryl-set palace, and 
the addition of new roads, squares, gate-bars, gate-houses, and towers. 
And we may note that his religious endowments were not exhausted 
by the repairing of Hindu temples and the occasional feasting of the 
Rrahmins and Jain recluses. 

The Hathi-Gumpha and other old Brahmi inseriptional records go 
to prove that he showed his royal munificence to the professors of his 
own faith, namely, the Jain saints and recluses who resided on the Kumarl 
hill, in causing one hundred and seventeen caves {satadasa-lena-salam) 
to be made as joint excavations of himself, his queens, his sons, his 
relatives, his brothers, and his officers, sharing the merit and fame with 
the rest of the pious donors and glorifying the tradition of Jainism with 
the most ancient known landmarks of its art and architecture. All of 
these 117 eaves were intended to serve as resting places of the resident 
Jain saints and recluses {Arahato parinivasato hi haya-nistdiyaya). 

Apart from what he accomplished jointly with other excavators of 
the Jain cave-dwellings on the Kumari hdl, the Hathi-Gumpha inscrip- 
tion cle.irly shows (I. 15) that he caused to be excavated under his own 
auspices and as the crowning glory of the recorded last year of his reign, 
one cave for the accommodation of the venerated (Jain) reolu.ses and the 
(Hindu) i/iitis, hermits and sages visiting the place from a hundred direc- 
tions, His last recorded munificence, amounting to seventy-five hundred 
thousand pieces of Indian money current at that time in his Kalinga 
kingdom, sufficed to enable him to make, along with the excavation of the 
last-mentioned spacious cave, a number of stone-pillars and shrines on a 
slope in the neighbourhood of cave-dwellings of the Jain saints and recluses 
and by me.nis of some hundred thousand slabs of stone, quarried out of 
excellent quarries extending over several leagues {Arah-<fo nisidiya- 
saniipe jiahhdre I'arakara-siiinthripitiihi aneka-yojana-ahitahi silahi sild~ 
thamhliZini c" cetiydai kardpaynti). 

The same amount just sufficed also to cover the cost of erecting an 
edifice, providing it with a canopied court-yard adorned with a pillared 
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beryl-hall, as well as of causing one-lialf-luiiKlreJ shrine-pobts, ornamented 
with the alternate settings of beryl and emerald, to be produced alongside 
[pataUka-catare ca vedarii/a-gitbke thamhke patithapnyiiti inaalariija-sata^alia- 
sehi, vedutiga-nila-vochimnam cCt'a-t/athi-adhii't'ttikiim flripam npadu i/ati). 

With regard to the 117 eaves jointly excavated on the Kumarl hill 
by King Kharavela and others, the followinu’ questions are apt to arise 
here : (1) Why all of them were not inscribed ? (:’) What was the sys- 
tem of counting them ? (3) What has befallen the missing eaves V (1) How 
to account for their modern names ? (5) What an- the eoin[)onent paits of 
a cave ? (6) What is the technical signitica-iice of the term hnn ? (7) What 
are the purposes that these caves in particular were intended to serve ? 

First, the question as to why all the ll7 caves weie not inscribed 
has been discussed at some length in connection with the pioblem of 
the relative total of the eaves and inscriptions. We have sought hitherto 
to maintain that the caves excavated by the donors other than Kharavela 
himself were labelled with inseri))tions, recording in each of them the name 
of the person or persons by whom the particular cave or group of caves 
was excavated or the component parts of a cave were donated, while in the 
case of the caves excavated by King Ktiaravela, as well as of other 
works of art and architecture done under his auspices, we have a departuie 
from the general rule in that these, instead ot bearing a separate inscription 
each, are all collectively referred to in the records of a single inscription, 
namely, the lengthy inscription of Kharavela incised on the hanging brow 
of the projected roof of the Hatiii-GumphS on tlie present hill ofUdayagtri. 
We have also pointed out that the thirteenlh year’s record in this iti- 
scription alludes in a general fnsliioii to the eaves excavated by his queens, 
sons, brothers, relatives and otficers, in which ease the engraving of 
separate inscriptions ivould liave been superlluous were it not for keeping 
them distinct from His Majesty’s own woiks, and no less for salisfiing toe 
natural but legitimate desire of the various donors to perpetuate their 
memory and offering an incentive to others to similar acts of piety. 

Secondly, as to the svstem of counting the eaves, the general jirin- 
ciple seems to have been to count each of the one-storeyed eaves consisting 
of one or more cells or chambers confronted by an open or pillared veran- 
dah as one cave, and to count each such suit on each Hoor of a two-storeved 
construction as one cave, e. g., in the example of the Maficapurl group of 
caves representing a two-storeyed eonstnietion, the suit in the ujiper storev 
was labelled by an inscription recording it to be a cave excavated by Khar.i.- 
vela’s chief queen, and the corresponding suit in the lower storey was 
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similarly labelled by a second inscription recording it to be a cave ex- 
cavated by King Kadampa-Kudepa. A puzzling complication has arisen 
from a third inscription incised over the doorway of a side chamber on 
the southern side of the verandah of Kadampa-Kudepa’s cave and recording 
it to be a cave excavated by Prince Va 'ukha- Varikha. Bat it is somewhat 
difBeult to decide whether the side chamber confronting the verandah of 
Kadampa-Kudepa’s cave or a separate chamber provided with some sort of a 
verandah and situated on the southern side of the open enclosure or court- 
yard in front of Kadampa-Kudepa’s cave was intended to be recorded in the 
third inscription as Prince Vadukha- Varikha’s cave. In discussing the prob- 
lem of the relative total of the eaves and inscriptions, we have sought to 
maintain that although the thir I inscription was incised over the door-way 
of the former, it was really intended to refer to the latter, that is, to the 
suite on the southern side of the court-yard, and that the object of en- 
graving the third inscription over the door- way of the former was to 
draw the notice of the visitor or pilgrim entering the verandah of 
Kadampa-Kudepa’s cave and moving towards the right in peeping into 
the three chambers including that on the south side with the possibility of 
coming out without minding what was on the south side of the courtyard. 
If this argument be sound, we may make bold to say that the system 
was to count each suit of one or more chambers, whether in one line or 
not, but surely confronted by some sort of a v.^randah, as one cave. 

Thirdly, as to the fate of the missing eaves, we cannot but be aston- 
ished that so many of the caves on the Kumarl hill have vanished beyond 
recognition. Sir John Marshall says that taken together, the two 
groups of caves on the hills of Udayagiri and Khan'.'agiri, “comprise more 
than thirty-five excavations.” But we are not, as yet, aware what method 
he has adopted in counting the lotal of the surviving eaves, and whether 
the number suggested by him includes the four or five caves which have 
sunk down showing still their roofs above the ground on two sides of the 
Udayagiri or not. ^ye may, once again, draw the reader’s attention to Mr. 
Stirling’s paper in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XV, containing, as it does, 
all that we yet know of the miserable fate that overtook the missing caves. 

As for the names whereby the caves are known at present,* it is obvious 
that we require more explanations than one to account for them. In the 


1. ManomotiAn Ganguly, in Kis Orissa and Her Remains, p. 8t, has produced the 
following list of caves on the two hills : (1) Hathi-Gumpha, (2) Vaiknnthanura, 
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case of such names as HSthi-Gumpha (the Elephant-cave), Chota-Hathi- 
Gumpha (the Small Elephant-eave), Vyaghra-Gumpha (the Tiger-cave), 
Sarpa-Gumpha (the Snake-cave), Ajagara-Gumpha (the Python-cave), 
and Ben-Gumpha or Bheka-Gumpha (the Frog-ea\'e), we find that all of 
them were suggested by the general shapes of the caves designated by 
them, particularly their front views creating appearances of the foreparts 
of the animals or creatures indicated in them. It is very striking indeed 
that the front view of the cave known by the name of Hathi-Gumpha 
suggests the appearance of just the forepart of a royal elephant sitting 
majestically on its front legs. Such an appearance was appropriate to 
the cave which was to bear on the hanging brow of its projected roof the 
famous inscription of His Graceful Majesty King Kharavela. Similarly, 
the appearance of a small elephant was appropriate to the Chota- Hathi- 
Gumpha which was to bear an inscription of Prince Vaduka-Varikha’s. 

The most remarkable is the front view of the Vyaghra-Gumpha sug- 
gesting the appearance of the head of a tiger with its distended jaws. No 
one can mistake that the front view of the Sarpa-Gumpha suggests the ap- 
pearance of the upraised large hood of a cobra, or that the front view of the 
Ajagara-Gumpha suggests the appearance of the gaping mouth of a python. 
In the same way, none can mistake that the front view of the Ben-Gumpha 
or Bheka-Gumpha suggests the appearance of the open mouth of a frog. 

In the absence of all of the caves it is difficult to say if there were 
not, amongst them, some eaves with their front views suggestive of the 
appearances of animals other than the elephant and the tiger, and of 
creatures other than the cobra, the python and the frog. One fact, 
however, is certain that one can still trace shapes of the same creature, 
whether it is snake or frog, in a set of two or more caves, say, for instance, 
in the roofs of four or five caves that have sunk down on two sides of the 
hill of Udayagiri. 


(3) Patalapura, ( 4 ) Maucapuri (Yamapuni •'), (5) Haridas Gumpha (Chota- Hathi-Gumpha), 
(6) Sarpa-Gumpha, (T) V'yaghra Gumpha, (S) Gauesa-Guinplia, (9) Jagannatli-Gumpha, 
(10) Svargapuri or Alakapuri, (M) Kani-Gumpha, (12) Jaya-Vijaya, (13-20) eight 
nameless, these being the caves on Udayatriri ; (21) Ananta-Gumpha, (22) Xavamuni, 
(23-24) Sacbakhra or Satghara group of two caves — the Barbhuji and the Trisula, (2.j) 
supposed cave ef Lalatendu, (26-27) two nameless, these being the caves on Khandagiri. 
Be it noted that one of Ganguly’s nameless cave on Udayagiri is known Ijy the name of 
Jambesvara or Ben-Gumpha, an»l that among the cavt-s on Khandagiri, one is known 
by the name of Tattva-Gumplja I, another by that of Tattva-Girnph I !U a third by that 
of Durga-Gumpha, and a fourth by that of Hanutuan-Gumpha. 
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If an inference can at all be drawn from the last mentioned fact, 
it will certainly be this that the underlying motive in the fashioning of 
the animal and creature shapes of the rock-cut caves was to represent 
the principal denizens of the Knmarl hilt and to limit these shapes to 
them. Anyhow, the elephants, tigers, cobras, pythons and frogs are still 
the chief denizens of the two hills of Udayagiri and Khanfjagiri. 

We are unable to unravel the mystery of the Frog-cave being other- 
wise known as Jambesvara-Gumpha. But it is certain that the Chota- 
Hathi Gumpha came to be otherwise known as Haridas-Gumpha on account 
of the fact that this cave was once tenanted by a Vaisnava ascetic known 
by the name of Haridas. 

Among the remaining names, Ganesa-Gumpha may engage our first 
attention. This name which, like Haridas-Gumpha, is of Hindu origin, 
must have been suggested by the figures of two calves of elephants set up 
in the court-yard in front of the cave concerned. It was easy for the 
neighbouring Hindu inhabitants to associate these figures with Ganesa, 
the elephant-faeed god of the Hindu pantheon. 

The name of the .Ananta-Gumpha on the Khanijagiri hill appears to 
have been suggested by the figures of the pairs of crawling triple- 
headed snakes lying over the arch-fronts of the cave which are ornament- 
ed with various reliefs containing, among others, one standing figure of 
Gaja-Laksmi, the Hindu goddess of Luck. A Vaishnavite must have been 
easily led by their association with a figure of LaksmI, the consort of 
Visnu, to identity the trip le-headed snake with the famous Ananta or 
§esa-naga of his legend. Thus it may be proved that the name Ananta- 
Gumpha, too, was of Hindu origin, and that it must have come into 
e.vistence when the Vaislmavite Hindu ascetics occupied some of the 
Udayagiri and Khandagiri caves. 

.A more convincing proof of the Hindu origin of some of the names 
can be adduced from the modern designations of three caves forming a 
group on the Khandagiri hill. Of these three eaves, one is known as 
Navamuni on account of the fact that the figures of nine Hindu sages 
were set up on the walls of the cave in parallel with those of twenty-four 
Jaina Tirthankaras set up, as recorded in a medieval inscription of the 6th 
or 7th century A.D. or of still later period in one of these caves, by King 
Udyota-Kesari of the Kesari dynasty ; another is known as Durga-Gumpha 
on account of the fact that the figures of the Hindu goddess 
I)urga came to be set up at the entrance of the cave containing on its 
walls in the interior the figure.^ of twenty -four Tirthankaras set up by 
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King Udyota-KeSari in a row ; and the third is known as Hanuman- 
Gunapha on account of the fact that the figures of Hanuman of the 
Hindu legend came to be set up in a similar manner in the cave contain- 
ing the figures of the Tirthankaras set up by the same king on its 
walls. Here we may add that the name Tattva-Gumpha whereby two of 
the eaves on the Khanijagiri hill are designated can as well be treated as 
being of Hindu origin. The Vaisnava legend of Jaya and Vijaya as 
two attendants of Visuu may be held responsible for the name Jaya- 
Vijaya designating one of the surviving caves on the Udayagiri hill, 
although there is no difficulty to regard this, along with Tattva, also as 
a Jain name. 

At all events, there can be no doubt that the name Mancapurl 
designating a group of three eaves, the name Alakapuri designating one 
of the surviving sculptured eaves on Udayagiri and the Rani-Niir or 
Rani-Gumpha designating another richly sculptured cave on the same 
hill, were of Jain origin, although we are unable to say when these came 
actually into existence. The tradition about the Rani-Gumpha is that it 
came to be known as Rani-Gumpha on account of the fact that a queen 
of the Kesari family of kings lived in it. 

The idea of naming the cave of Kharavela’s chief queen in the 
upper storey of the Mancapurl group as Vaikunthapura (the Paradisiacal), 
of the cave of King Kadarapa-Kudepa in the lower storey as Patalapura 
(the Infernal), and the side cave of Prince Vadukha-Varikha on the ground 
floor as Yamapura (the Hidden) must have been suggested by the 
peculiarity of their relative position. 

We have no means, as yet, of ascertaining whether the'e caves bore 
any distinct names as at the present time, and if so, by what names 
before and immediately after the reign of the Kesari kings. But it may 
be noted here that in Udyota-Kesari’s inscription recording the fact of 
installation of the images of twenty-four Tirthankaras in the caves now 
known as Navamuni, Durga and Hanuman, the eaves have not been 
referred to by any name. 

Now with regard to the component parts of a cave [lena) considered 
as a distinct structure of architecture, we have just a lew hints from the 
inscriptions of Culakamma (Nos. YI-VIl) and the single inscription of 
Kamma and Khina (No. VIII). In the inscriptions of Culakamma, we 
find that the structure has been represented in terms of its component 
parts instead of being denoted by a term, such as lena, representing the 
whole of it. Kothajcya and pasada or pasSta are the two expressions that 

38 
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have been employed in these records to denote the component parts of a 
cave-structure. 

So far as the term kotha goes, there is little doubt that it was intended 
to denote the cells or chambers ‘ hollowed out at the back and at the end,’ 
and that the term pasada or pasuta was used to denote the open or pillared 
verandah presenting the appearance of the front view of a palace or building, 
of a facade as one might say. 

The difficulty lies in clearing up the mystery of kofJiajcya as to 
whether it was to be a combination of the two words, kotha and njcya 
(impregnable, unconquerable), treating the latter as an adjective of kotha, or 
it was to be a compound of the two words, kotha and jeya, treating the 
latter as a term denoting altogether a separate construction within 
a cave. 

Seeing that in the inscription of Kamma and KhinS, the two terms, 
kotha and pasada, have been used without any word suggestive either of 
ajcya or of jdja, we may be justified in treating jcyu even as a distinct 
technical term.^ If so, we have to decide what particular construction was 
intended to be denoted by it. Dr. P. K. Acharya’s Dictionary of Hindu 
Architecture makes it clear that jeya in the sense of ^pent-roof’ is a techni- 
cal term, which may be equated with the Prakrit jeya. One may notice 
that in some of the Udavagiri eaves, there is a pent-roof in the form of a 
small projection from the side-wall of the verandah and a little below its 
main roof. It is possible that this small projection was intended to be 
denoted by jeya in Culakamma’s inscriptions. 

As to the technical significance of the term lena, we are aware that 
each of the cave-dwellings on the Kumarl hill which is designated leva in 
the old Brahml inscriptions is known now-a-days as gumphd, a term equa- 
ting with the Prakrit gumphd, the Asokan kubhd, and the Sanskrit and 
Pali guild. Guild has been distinguished in Pali literature as mattika-guhd 
(earthen cave) and giri-guhd (mountain-cave).- In the Barabar Hill cave 
inscriptions of King Asoka and the Nagarjuni Hill cave inscriptions of 
King DaSaratha, the terra kubhd or guild has been employed to designate 
certain cave-dwellings of the Ajivikas prepared by dressing up the 
mountain-caves and rocky dens of animals, polishing their walls and 


1. The text is — Kammasa kotha ca Khinaya ca pasado. 

2. The term pahhaldnam guha (care formations in the mountains) is explained in the 

Maha-Siddesa (p 465) as signifying ll) Kandara [caverns) , 12) gin-guha (mountain- 

caret), and (3) pahbala-gabhhard IhoHowed depressions in the mountains). 
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ornamenting their entrances with arches serving to lend to them the appear- 
ance of chapels. These cave-dwellings of the Ajivikas have neither any 
verandah nor any properly shaped chambers hollowmd out in the interior, 
and still bears the form of natural cavities and animal dens. These ancient 
cave-dwellings with their arch-entrances represent the ruder form where- 
from the later Buddhist cave-temples, with their infinitely superior work- 
manship and ornamentation in the interior, may be said to have developed. 
And with these ancient Maurya cave-dwellings may be sharply contrasted 
the caves excavated on the Kumarl hill by King Kharavela and his co- 
adjutors for the accommodation of the resident Jain saints and recluses as 
representing altogether a different architectural design and artmanship. 

It is evident from their component parts mentioned in some of the old 
Brahml inscriptions, that each of the eaves on the Kumarl hill was so 
designed as to make it appear like a regular cottage or residential building 
with an open or pillared verandah (pasadt) in front of one or more 
chambers (kotha) dug out in the interior in the shape of rooms, the 
verandah being provided, in some examples, with a pent-roof jci/a). 
These cottage-like or palaee-like cave-dwellings of the Jain saints and 
recluses may be judged with their peculiar roofs as Orissan patterns of the 
Buddhist monasteries at Sarnath and other places. 

Now it remains to be seen whether the literary usages sanction the 
application of the designation lenn to the kubha or cave-dwellings of the 
Ajivikas in the Barabar and the NagarjunI hills, and the application of the 
designation gumplia-guha to the lenani or cave-dwellings of the Jains on the 
two hills of Udayagiri and Khainjagiri, So far as the Pali literary usages 
go, we find that the term Icnit or Icnii has been employed in its generic, 
as well as in its specific sense. In its generic sense, it has served as a 
common designation for five kinds of monastic abodes, ri.?., (1) vihara, {i) 
addhayoga, (3) pasaJa, (d) hnr, uniya, &nd (5) guha.^ And in its specific 
sense, it has served as a designation for a particular kind of construction, 
which is distinguished, in the Vinaya Texts,- from guha (cave) and fina- 
(straw-thatched cottage), and in the Milinda-Panha,'’ from 
(residential building), kuti (cottage) and guha (ordinary cave) on the one 
hand, and from gmhbJiara (cavity with a sloping projection as its covering 


1. Vinaya Mahavagga, I. 30. ; I. 77 ; IT. S. 1 ; III. 5 ; VT. 33. 2 ; VITT. 7. 1 ; Vinaya 

Cullavagga, VI. 1- 2, See Pali English Dictionary, sub voce — lena. 

3. Vinaya Sntta-Vibhanga, IV. 1. 1; XIX, 1-2. 1. 

3. Milincia.Pafiha, p. 151. 
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roof), dari (grotto), bila (chasm), vivara (hole) and pabbatanlara (crevice), 
on the other. It may be realised at once from the Milinda list that 
pd-sdda, knti and lena represent human art and architecture, while 
pabbhdra and the rest represent natural formations. As regards guha, 
it may be treated either as a natural formation or partly as a work of 
human hand and skill. As for a natural cave, cavity or cavern improved 
by human hand, there can be no objection to applying to it lena as a 
designation or to applying the designation gumphd or guhd to a lena in 
the sense of such a cave. It cannot be denied that the lena on the 
Kumarl hill sought to combine in its architectural design the structures 
of a, pdsada, a guha, and a kuti. 

Another interesting point is that one of the Vinaya passages, stating, 
as it does, that a pabbhdra was being cleared for making a lena ( pabbhdram 
sodhdpeti lenam kattukdmo),' enables us to understand the connexion and 
difference between the pabbhdra and the lena, the pabbhdra (Haihi- 
Gumpha pabbhdra) which ordinarily carries with it the idea of a slope or 
projection {ninna, pona)^ comeys a\so the idea of a pabbbata-kncchi,^ that 
is to say, of a mountain-cave with a sloping projection as its covering 
roof. We can say that the lena as an excavation and form of architecture 
made by human hand is just a j)abbhdra in its natural condition. At 
any rate, no other inference can be drawn from Buddhaghosa’s definition 
of a lena as “ a habitation with an opportunity for sitting and lying, made 
either by excavating a house in a mountain or raising a wall where a 
pabbhdra is insufficient (to serve as a dwelling).” ^ 

Lastly, as to the purposes to be served by the Orissan caves in 
particular, two years’ records in the Hathi-Gumpha inscription state (1) 
that II7 eaves were jointly excavated by King Kharavela and others to 
provide the Jain saints and recluses permanently residing on the Kumarl 
hill with shelters for resting their bodies {^Knmdn-pavate Arahato parinivd- 
sato hi kdya-nisldigdga), and (2) that one spacious cave was excavated by 
King Kharavela himself for the accommodation of the distinguished visitors 
among the Jain recluses and the yatis, hermits and sages among the Hindu 

1 . Vinaya Mahavagga, VI, 15. 1. 

2. See, for references, the Pali-English Dictionary, sub voce — pabbhara. 

3. Niddesa-Commentary, Siamese edition, Part II, p. 172 : pabbata-gabbhar&ii 
ptbbata-kucciyo. 

4. Pabbharam khanitea va pabbharassa appahouakaUttdne kuddatp utthdpetvd rd 
kala-sendtanarp. Quoted in the Pali-English Dictionary, sub voee—lena. 
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ascetics, coming from a hundred directions {sakata-samana-siivl/iilaiiam 
ca sata-disanam yatinam, trq)asa-isimm lenam kUrayati'). In the fourteenth 
yearns record (I. 15), the cave-dwelling on the Kumarl hill are collectively 
designated as Arakato niudiya, “ the Arhata (Jain) seats.’' 

Mr. Jayaswal seeks to maintain on the strength of some later and 
mediseval Jain authorities that the term nisldiya, as employed in the Hathi- 
Gumpha inscription, should be interpreted as signifying a “ tomb.” 
Accepting his interpretation of the term, we have to understand that King 
Khara vela and his compatriots excavated the 117 caves on the hills of 
Udayagiri and Khandagiri to provide the resident Jain saints and recluses 
with suitable places for entombing or burying their bodies. 

We know perfectly well that his explanation of nisldiya, considered 
as another form of nisaddhi, nisidi, nisad\jd, nisadyakd, nisidkiyd, nisidhikd. 
nisid^kydlaija or nisidliiyeha, may be justified by the use of the term in several 
mediaeval inscriptions, mostly found in South India, the references whereto 
have been collected by Dr. P. K. Acharya in his Dictionary of Hindu 
Architecture. But the question is whether this later uiediieval meaning 
can be read into nisldiya of the Hathi-Gumpha inscription or not, whether, 
if at all, the idea of a tomb can be associated with Una in its generic 
or in its specific sense. 

In the first two Barabar Hill cave inscriptions. King Asoka has not 
stated the purpose of the caves labelled by them and dedicated to the 
Ajivikas. But in the third inscription, if Dr. Hultzseh's reading of it be 
correct, the stated purpose of the cave was to provide its inmates with a 
retreat during heavy showers of rain {jalaghosdyamathdli). Anyhow, 
we have the NagarjunI Hill cave inscriptions of King Dasaratha to 
clearly state the purpose of the dedicated eaves to be to provide their 
Ajivika-dwellers with resting places during the rainy season {vda- 
nisidhiyd). As regards the thirteenth year’s record in the Hathi-Gumpha 
text (I. 14), the stated purpose of the caves may be taken to be, first, to 
provide the Jain saints and recluses with permanent residences as may be 
inferred from the expression Arahato parinivdsafo, and, secondly to 
provide them with solitary retreats for rest, bodily as well as mental 
{kaya-nisldlydya, here kdya denoting both rTipa-kdya and ndma-kdya as 
the Buddhists would explain it). We have, moreover, seen that the 
Pali commentator Buddhaghosa has explained lena as a synonym of 
sendsana, a term standing for all kinds of retreats of the ascetics and 
recluses affording an opportunity for lying and sitting. It may also be 
noticed that the various purposes of the five kinds of hermitages or 
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monastic abodes^ commonly designated as lena, do not include the idea of 
entombing the bodies. We read in the Vinaya Cullavagga (VI. 1. 
3-5 ; 


Sifam nnham patihaiiti tato valamigani ca | 

Sirimsape ca makase ca sarlre cupi viiWiiyo n 
Tato vatdtapo ghoro safijato patihanfiati \ 

LenatthaH ca sukhatthan ca \lidyitun ca vipassitum || 

Vihdra-danam saing/tassa aggani Budilhena rannitam I 
Tasma hi pandito peso sampassam attham attano H 
Vihdre kdrage ramme vd^ay’ettha bahiissnte I 

It is manifest from the quoted verses that the purposes of dedicating 
a lena to the ascetics and recluses were to provide the learned teachers 
of religion with retreats with an accommodation for their resi- 
dence, to provide them with shelters, comforts and suitable places for 
meditation and introspection, as well as with the means of protection as 
against heat and cold, wind and sun-light, ferocious animals, reptiles, 
mosquitoes and showers of rain. 

We may understand that all these were precisely the purposes that 
the Udayagiri and Khan<.lagiri eaves were intended to serve, and that in 
the curious animal or creature shapes of their roofs and front-views one 
can trace the motive of keeping off the ferocious animals and the venomous 
reptiles. 

Turning to the works of art and architecture done under the auspices 
of King Kharavela in the fourteenth year of his reign, we have to confess 
that we are incapable of identifying the spacious cave excavated by him as 
a sort of rest-house for the distinguished visitors among the Jain recluses, 
as well as for the Hindu ascetics hailing from a hundred directions. The 
fourteenth year’s record (I. 15), stating that some hundred thousand slabs 
of stone were collected from the excellent quarries extending over many 
leagues for the erection of stone-pillars and shrines in the neighbourhood of 
the Jain cave-dwellings on the Kumarl hill, eloquently speaks of the use of 
stone as an art-material, as well as of the free development of the stone- 
cutter’s art in Orissa by the time of King Kharavela. 

Although King Asoka is generally credited with the use of stone 
{^pavatay stla-thayahhay sild~phalakai) as an enduring art and engraving 
material, the general consensus of opinion among the Indologists is tending 
to be in favour of an earlier existence of the stone-cutter’s art in India 
which was called in requisition and brought to perfection by the great 
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Maurya emperor. ^ If King Asoka can claim the credit for the roek-cut 
figure of an elephant on Dhavalagiri, the hill of Dhauli, as the earliest 
known stone-carving in Orissa, King Kharavela can equally claim the 
credit for employing the stone-cutter’s art successfully on an extensive 
scale for conjuring up all manner of figures even on the roofs of the rock- 
cut eaves. 

In connexion with the stone pillars and shrines {sila-thaynhhani ca 
cetiyani), the important point calling for attention is whether the shrines 
sti)od apart from the pillars or the pillars and the shrines were combined. 

The fourteenth year’s record goes also to show that the last great work 
of art and architecture done by King Kharavela was a pillared beryl ball 
erected in the centre of a canopied court-yard surrounded by fifty shrine- 
posts, which were ornamented with the alternate settings of beryl and 
emeva\di.{veduriya-nila'TOchininam ceca-yathi-ailltauitikarn). We are unable to 
say where exactly this hall was erected together with the court-yard and the 
shrine-posts, and whether any traces thereof can yet be found. 

With regard to ornamentation of the shrine-posts with the alternate 
settings of beryl and emerald {veduriya-nila-vochimiM), we have sought to 
maintain that here by the beryl and the emerald were intended to be meant 
two different kinds of desiijns or floral devices. It is impossible to 
think that the shrine-posts were inset alternately with two varieties of pre- 
cious gems in view of the fact tliat no such shrine-posts or pillars are to be 
anywhere found among the lingerin<r remains of the Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri works of art and architecture. On the other hand, there sur- 
vive some of the shrine-posts with two kinds of floral devices alternating 
each other on their shafts.- 

17. MARSHALL OM CHRONOLOGY OF THE CAVES ^ 

“ Of the early caves along the east coast, the only ones that merit 
attention here are the two neighbouring and intimately connected groups 


1. If the simile in the Anguttara-Nikaya (Part I, p. 283), Seijyatha pt bhikkhaee 
pasdne lekhd na kbipp'im lujjnti lateim id, vdakenn id. ciratthitikd hnti," “ Just as, 
0 bhikkhus, a writing on a stone is not quickly effaced either by the effects of wind or by 
those of water but becomes long-enduring,” which is put into the mouth of the Buddha 
be earlier than Asoka’s time, it is certain that the idea of employing stone or rock as a 
long-enduring material for engraving had not originated with Asoka. 

2. E. L. Mitra’s Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. 1. PI. I. 

3. Quoted from the Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, pp. 638-042, Sir John 
Marshall’s article — “ The Monuments of Ancient India.” 
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of the hills of Udayagiri and Khandagiri in Orissa. Unlike the rock- 
hewn monuments of Western India which were the handiwork of 
Buddhists, these Orissan caves were both excavated and for many years 
tenanted by adherents of the Jain religion, who have left behind them un- 
mistakable evidences of their faith both in the early inscribed records and in 
the medioeval cult statues which are found in several of the eaves. To this 
sectarian difference is due many distinctive features of the architecture, 
including, among others, the entire absence of Chaitya halls, for which, 
apparently, there was no need in the ceremonial observances of tbe 
Jains. 

Taken together, tbe two gi-oups comprise more than thirty-five excava- 
tions, of which the more remarkable in point of size and decoration are the 
Ananta-Gumpha and the Jaya-Vijaya eaves on the Udayagiri hill. Besides 
these, there are two caves in the Udayagiri group, namely, the Hati- 
gumpha and the Manehapurl cave in which a special interest attaches by 
reason of the inscriptions carved on them. 

Of the whole series, the oldest is the Hati-Gumpha, a natural 
cavern enlarged by artificial cutting on the over hanging brow of 
which is the famous epigraph recording the acts of Kharavela, 
king of Kalinga. This inscription was supposed by Pandit Bhagabanlal 
Indraji and others to be dated in the 165th year of the Maurya 
epoch, which, if reckoned from the accession of Chandragupta would 
coincide with 157-6 B.C. Other scholars have, however, since denied 
that any such date occurs in the inscription, and at the present time, there 
is still a sharp division of opinion on the point. In the absence of the 
undoubted date in this record or in the records of Kharavela’s queen and of 
his successor in the Manchapuri cave, we must endeavour to determine the 
age of these monuments from other sources of information. In the case of 
the Manchapuri cave, the problem luckily derives some light from tbe 
style of the sculptured reliefs of the interior. This cave, erroneously called 
Vaikuntha or Patalapurl by earlier writers, possesses two storeys, the lower 
consisting of a pillared verandah with chambers hollowed out at the end ; 
the upper of similar design but of smaller dimensions and without any 
chamber at the extremity of the verandah. 

It is in the upper storey of this cave that the inscription of Kharavela’s 
queen is incised, while in the lower are short records stating that the main 
and side chambers were the works, respectively of Vakradeva (Vakadepa- 
siri or Kudepasiri), the successor apparently of Kharavela and of Prince 
Vadukha, 
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It mav be presumed, therefore, that the upper storey is the earlier of 
the two. The rail pattern which once adorned the broad band of rock 
between the two storeys is now all obliterated, but in the ground-floor 
verandah is a well-preserved frieze which confirms by its style what the 
inscriptions might otherwise lead us to suppose, namely, that next to the 
Hati-Gumpha, this was the most ancient cave in the two groups. Compared 
with some of the reliefs of the sculptures in the locality, they are of poor, 
coarse workmanship, but in the depth of the relief anJ plastic treatment of 
the figures, they evince a decided advance on the work of Bharhut, and unless 
it be that sculptures in this part of India had undergone an earlier and 
independent development (a supposition for which there is no foundation) 
it is safe to affirm that they are considerably posterior to the sculptures of 
Bharhut. 

Next in chronological sequence comes the Ananta-Gumpha — a single- 
storeyed cave planned in much the same way as the Manehapuri, 
which seems to have been the prototype of all the more important caves 
excavated on this site. Over the door-ways of this cave are ornamental 
arches enclosing various reliefs ; in one standing figure of LaksmI 
supported by the usual elephants on lotus flowers ; in another is the four- 
horsed chariot of the sun-god (?) depicted en face, with the crescent moon 
and stars in the field ; in a third are elephants ; in a fourth, a railed-in 
tree, and figures to right and left of it bearing offerings in their hands or 
posed in an attitude of prayer. The arch-fronts themselves are relieved 
by bands of birds or of animals and Amorini at play or of garlands inter- 
twined, and over each is a pair of triple-headed snakes, while in the inter- 
mediate spaces are flying Gandharvas disposed in separate panels. The 
last- mentioned are more stiff and schematic than the similar figures in the 
Manehapuri cave. And this, taken in conjunction with other features 
such as the Chubby Amorini and the treatment of the sun-god’s chariot, 
seems to indicate for these sculptures a date not much earlier than the 
middle of the first century B.C. 

A further stage in the development of this arcliiteeture is reached 
in the flani-Gumpha, which is at once the most spacious and elaborately 
decorated of all the Orissan caves. It consists of two store} s, each 
originally provided with a verandah — the lower 4-3 ft. iu length 
with 3 cells behind, the upper 20 ft. longer with 4 cells behind; 
in addition to which there are chambers of irregular plan in the wings to 
right and left of the verandahs. In both storeys the facades of the cells 
are enriched with pilasters and highly ornate friezes illustrating episodes 
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connected with the Jain religion of which unfortunaf ely the interpretation 
has not yet been established. The friezes resemble each other closely so far 
as their general treatment is concerned, but the style of their sculptures in 
the two storeys is widely different. In the upper, the composition is 
relatively free, each group forming a coherent whole, in which the relation 
of the various figures to one another is welt expressed ; the figures 
themselves are posed in natural attitudes ; their movements are vigorous 
and convincing ; and from plastic and anatomical point of view the 
modelling is tolerably correct. In the lower, on the other hand, reliefs 
are distinctly elementary and crude. The best of them, perhaps, is the 
group reproduced in PI. XXVIII, 77 , but even here the figures are 
composed as independent units connected only by their tactile congruity ; 
their postures, too, are rigid and formal, particularly as regards the head 
and torso, which are turned almost direct to the spectator, and in other 
respects the work is stiff and schematic. At first sight it might apjjear 
that in proportion as these carvings are more primitive-looking, so these 
are anterior to those of the upper storey, but examined more closely, they 
betray traces, here and there, of comparatively mature art, which suggest 
that their defects are due rather to the clumsiness and inexperience of 
the particular sculptors responsible for them than to the primitive character 
of the plastic art at the time when they were produced. Accordingly, it 
seems probable that in this cave, as in the Manchapurl, the upper of the 
two floors was the first to be excavated, though the interval of time between 
the two was not necessarily a long one ; and there is good reason, also, to 
suppose that the marked stylistic difference between the sculptures of the 
two storeys was the result of the influence exercised directly or indirectly 
by the contemporary schools of central and north-western India. In this 
connection a special significance attaches to the presence in the upper- 
storey of a doorkeeper garbed in the dress of a Yavana warrior, and of a 
lion and rider near by treated in a distinctively western Asiatic manner, 
while the guardian door-keepers of the lower storey are as characteristically 
Indian as their workmanship is immature. It is significant, too, that 
various points of resemblance are to be traced between the sculptures of 
the upper floor and the Jain reliefs of Mathura, where, as we have already 
seen, the artistic tradition of the north-west, were at this time obtaining a 
strong foothold. The pity is that the example of these outside schools 
made only a superficial and impermanent impressions in Orissa — a 
fact which becomes clear if we consider some of the other eaves on 
this site. 
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In the Granesh-Gumpha, for example, which is a small excavation con- 
taining only two cells, the reliefs of the frieze are closely analogous in style 
and subject, but, at the same time slightly inferior to those in the upper 
verandah of the Ranl-Gumpha. 

Then, in the Jaya-Vijaya, we see the style rapidly losing its 
animation, and in the Alakapuri cave, which is still later, the ex- 
cavation has become still more coarse and the figures as devoid of ex- 
pression as anything which has survived from the Early School. The 
truth appears to be that the art of Orissa, unlike the art of Central or 
Western India, possessed little independent vitality, and flourished only 
so long as it was stimulated by other schools, but became retrograde the 
moment that inspiration was withdrawn.” 

18. STELLA RRAMRISCH ON RELIEFS IN THE CAVES 

The reliefs that decorate the fa^-ades of all the Orissan eaves have three 
main functions : (I) As friezes above a railing pattern, they stretch from 
tympanon to tympanon above the many small entrances into the eaves. 
Mostly they are narrative. The frieze of the Anauta-Gumpha forms an 
exception. (£) As symmetrical compositions, ou the other hand, they fill 
the intrados of the tympanon. This, however, is the case in the Ananta- 
Gumpha only. Otherwise the intrados are left plain. (3) As continuous 
rhythmical bands, containing animal, tloral and human figures purely 
decorative, they rise as a lively decoration of the arch of the tympanon. 

Besides these types of relief the Rani-Gumpha has two walls of its 
laterally projecting mandiijM-likid cells, especially on the one to the left 
of a large relief composition, depicting a forest scene, which reminds one of 
the Indra relief from Bhaja. It is one of the earliest renderings of an 
extensive “ landscape ” scene in Indian art. 

Single human figures accompany the curve of bracket capitals and of 
the bracket supports of the railings. Single and coupled animal figures 
form the capitals of the entrance pilasters. Isolated male and female 
figures, standing as a rule and riding once (Rani-Gumpha, upper storey), 
rendered on a large scale, and in a variety of types, guard the entrances. 

The style of the Mahcapuri-eave reliefs puts them right at the begin- 
nir.g of artistic activities in the rock-cut caves of Orissa. The relatively 
well-preserved portion of a frieze shows, above a railing pedestal from left 
to right, a group of four walking figure^ in three-<[uarter profile, the hands 
folded in a7ijali-mnilia. All of them wear loin-cloths and scarves and 
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heavy earrings. The first figure is considerably damaged, but seems 
to wear a crown on the head. The second is decorated by a heavy 
mural crown as worn by the Mauryau figures. The third has 
locks curling into the face, a fashion much favoured during the 
Gupta period and a heavy chignon to the left at the back of the 
head, as is frequently seen in Mediseval Indian sculptures. Above 
these four isocephalous figures, two fat-bodied ganas disport them- 
selves. Behind them appears a cross-bar, with a rope and an object 
suspended from it. Next to it is a lotus-petalled sun-disc with 
human-faced seed-pot. Divided from this group by a considerable interval, 
the figure of an elephant is seen coming forward, emerging from the 
background of the relief and turning into three-quarter profile, following 
the procession. It is followed by an inpetuously flying Gandharva, hold- 
ing a basket. 

The spacing of the figures has the restfulness and simplicity by which 
most of the Barhut compositions excel. A sameness of gesture makes the 
mood of adoration impressive in a concentrated manner. The diction is 
bold and simple, and denotes this relief as one instance in a long tradition, 
of which, however, nothing is known, as most of its work, most probably 
executed in a perishable material, has succumbed to the effects of time. 

Besides these general features in common, what distinguishes this 
relief from any of the Barhut reliefs is more important than what links it 
up with it and with such other early Indian reliefs as those from Bhaja. 
Here, however, as well as in Barhut, the transition from one artistic 
attitude into another of quite a different temperament and outlook, is 
well-marked. The four standing figures, short in stature, and treated 
as dense rectangular volumes, are faintly reminiscent of that trend of 
art which during the Maurpa period was still alive and degenerated in 
the following century into a stiff and lifeless awkwardness. 

All the other figures are animated considerably. This animation, 
playful and purposeless in the ffuTCa-figures, is enhanced into energetic 
speed in the onrush of the Gandharva-fignre. The transition from the static 
squareness of the Mauryan figures to linear vitality — peculiar to the 2nd 
century B.C., — is marked here as well as in Barhut. But there the movement 
is of a hesitating grace and reverential, whereas here it is not only variegated 
in speed and expressions, but is altogether more intense, untouched almost 
by any scruples of the religious mind. The craftsmanship is mediocre. Yet 
it took Indian sculpture eight centuries more to develop it, until at the end 
of the Gupta period the flying movement could be rendered as convincingly 
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as it is done liere. The way in which the movement is enhanced from the 
“ kneeling ” bent right leg of the flying figure to the raised and outstretch- 
ed left in order to culminate in the graceful diagonal of the ends of the 
scarve is contrasted with the playful hovering of the ^anas with their 
enlarged, rounded and inarticulate limbs. Altogether the anatomy of the 
figures is more suppressed even than in Barhut in favour of an all-round 
smoothness of limbs, which may be seen in the treatment especially of the 
forelegs of the elephant, as also in the way in which the drapery is arrang- 
ed into serpent-body-tike “ folds ” and streamers. This plasticity of limbs 
is subservient to an easy flow of movements. It gains in liveliness 
by addressing itself directly to the spectator. Whereas the Barhut 
figures, unconcerned about his presence, enacted their parts, intensely 
absorbed by them or by their own existence ; the figures of super- 
human beings, of men and animals alike, address the spectator in 
three-quarter profile, so to say, or else they turn their faces in full 
front-view towards him. Yet in spite of foreefulness and agitation, 
the work on the Mafleapurl cave, with its halting and economical way as 
far as spacing and description go, is on one level with the work of Barhut. 
The features last mentioned belong to the diapason of Indian sculpture 
in the second century B.C. ; whereas the direct emotional appeal, liveli- 
ness of gesture, and smoothness of limbs belong to a somewhat 
later period and are fully developed in the first century B.('. (r/. the relief 
in Mahabodhi and Sanchi) and destined to become more and more em- 
phasized in the work of the other caves. 

Although undated and without inscriptions, the reliefs of the Ananta- 
Gumpha on the Khandagiri, of the Bani Gampha, of the Jaya-Vijaya and 
Ganesa-Gumpha in Udayagiri are further documents for the potentialities 
and the successive stages of early Orissan sculpture. If the Mafica- 
purl reliefs are somewhat posterior to Barhut, the friezes and tympanon 
fillings of the Ananta-Gumpha appear to be subsequent to the early 
portion of the Mahabodhi railing reliefs. 

The Surya-reliefs, here as there, apart from the similarity of subject- 
matter and composition, betray in either case a further step taken in the 
direction indicated in Barhut as well as in the Mancapuri reliefs. 

Freedom from the shackles of the static cubic form adhered to in 
the Maurya period had been reached partly and gained in Barhut in a 
painstaking and careful proees*;, whereas this selfsame freedom rvas 
reached in the Mancapuri reliefs with bolder vigour and impetuousness. 
This freedom, once gained in all the reliefs of the :lnd century B.C. and 
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of the succeeding period, asserts itself with ever-increasing ease. It lends 
to the monuments of Central India and Bihar a plastic roundness of 
limbs, able to display themselves with ever-growing liveliness. It adds in 
Orissa to such reliefs as those of the Ananta-Gumpha, a plastic 
volume of infinite curvilinear possibilities. The cobra-body running 
parallel with the extrados is the most abbreviated formulation of 
this inherent tendency. The chariot on which Surya with his two 
female companions are drawn is of similar construction in both the 
representations. The wicker-work front introduced in the Ananta- 
Gumpha relief facilitates the employment of smooth, elongated and 
rounded units. They appear again in the bent legs of the horses to 
which further company is added by the zigzag of the broader, serpent-like 
and rounded limbs of “ Pihgala ” with staff and pot. The way in which 
his flahby body and face are modelled and are spread into the 
surface with great breadth, resembles the treatment of the ogress 
of darkness in the Siirya relief from Bhaja. It stands in striking contrast 
to the relatively firm plastic form of Barhut and Mahabodhi reliefs, but 
it shows how the artistic traditions of Central, Eastern and Western India 
touched each other in certain features while yet retaining their local inde- 
pendence in the main. 

Nothing indicates the peculiar idiom of the Ananta-Gumpha 
reliefs more distinctly than the sweeping variety of curves in 
which the necks of the prancing horses are bent hither and thither. 
In the corresponding Mahabodhi relief their movement is more uni- 

form, more definitely connected with reality. The Ananta-Gumpha 
composition adding, as it does, the lotus disc of the sun and the 
bead-accompanied crescent of the moon to the figures with elbows, 

splayed out into the relief, obtains a peculiar fulness of an almost 
flowing and flat relief, which again strongly contrasts with the firmer 
discipline of the higher and more energetic Mahabodhi relief. 

The Mancapuri relief was remarkable specially for the direct 
and bold vigour of its movements. This vigour is not muscular. 

It is not rendered by a firm modelling, but by linear curve. The 
method remains the same in the Ananta-Gumpha reliefs, but what 
formerly expressed i'self as vigour has been transmitted now into a 
tough pliability. The speed has slowed down. The movement 
unfolds itself in breadth instead of being stated in an outspoken 

and sharp curve [cf. the Gandhamt, Mancapuri). It appears as a 
continuation of that hovering playfulness that had splayed out the 
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clumsy limbs of the ffanns there. But what was noticeable only 
in one type of figures and just in one variety there, is made now the 
exclusive principle of form. The boyish figures playing and rushing about 
in and between animal figures, amply betray this. The Laksmi 
relief, in the second tympanon of the Ananta-Gumpha curroborates 
it. The flying Gandharvas filling the single rectangular compartments 
of the frieze show a sweep of drapery ; more to fill the surface 
than to express movement dynamically. The figures themselves in a 
flat, round and inarticulate modelling blissfully hover in their respective 
attitudes instead of rushing towards a goal. 

The frieze of the Ananta-Gumpha deserves notice. Its main 
panels containing the flying Gandiarvas suggests a barrel vaulted 
corridor supported in even intervals by the smooth shafts of round 
pillars stuck into pots. Above this runs a minor frieze, partly con- 
sisting of the usual railing pattern and partly of the combination 
of battlement and blue-lotus profile-pattern, well established in 
Barhut. 

Next to these reliefs, those of the verandah, lower storey, left 
wing proper of the Rani-Gumpha have to be i)laced. They stand in 
striking contrast to the few reliefs of the Mai'icapurl lower storey that 
escaped defacement and specially to those of the upper storey. The 
complete scene with the dance, the other with the kingly person seat- 
ed with his companions, as well as the minor scenes, such as the 
one of adoration recall the plastic treatment of the Ananta-reliefs. 
The contour, however is somewhat hardened, the proportions are some- 
what more elongated than there. But a sameness prevails in the wide 
open and almost expressionless glance of the faces, in the splayed-out 
plastic, awkward in its flabbiness on account of the hard contour that 
limits it. These reliefs appear to be the work of a less-gifted hand 
and of a more harshly conducted tool as those of the Ananta-Gumpha, 
but otherwise they are ihe outcome of one and the same artistic 
mentality although they appear to be of later date. 

Quite different are the scenes on the main wing and those on the corner 
portion of the left wing. The figures have grown in the height of the 
relief and in individual vivacity. Frequently one row is oversected by 
the other, groups of figures are formed as spontaneously and as relel- 
lious with life as those in Sanchi. The faces have a happy smile, 
the movements are full of individual freedom. Their keen variety is 
supplemented by a factor that now becomes of a paramount importance. 
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This is the darkness differentiated in its depth that gives to the single 
figures and groups a texture elusive and rich. They form the light pattern 
on it. 

This pattern effect of plastic forms surging into light from the 
darkness of the background is worked out in the most intricate man- 
ner on the walls of the projecting, portico-like side-cell. Above poly- 
gonal pilasters in pot-basis supporting a tympanon arch above animal 
capitals on the one facade and above less elaborate rectilinear pilasters 
supporting on capitals a tympanon on the adjacent side, and on the 
wall to its left proper a scene of forest life is carved with mangoe 
trees, rocks, waterfall and animals. Every single form is worked out 
by itself in bold relief. The forms are so densely set that the entire 
wall is dissolved into a deep and rough texture. Even the figure 

of a bird which by its smallness might become inconspicuous, is 

represented as a clearly visible entity by' means of a receptacle, so 
to say, carved around it of circular or squarish shape. These very 
elaborate devices make up one of the earliest pure “ landscape ” scenes 
of Indian sculpture. 

The forest here is rendered in the same way as the jungle grows. 

One forms next to the other, densely crowded, not allowing any hori- 
zon to be seen, any path to be found, an intricate pattern in which 

the single forms arrange themselves by crowding into every nook and 
corner. The heavier and more voluminous fall to the ground, the 
smaller and more slender forms rise up. The density of the pattern 
worked in high relief, pervaded by the contrast of light and shade, 
scarcely gives room for any rhythms except a perchance the rigorous 
discipline of densely set figures in superimposed rows ; it is of the 
same type as the method of crowding with figures the reliefs of the Sanchi 
gateways. 

Whatever the actual chronology of these undated caves may 
be, an inner process is at work, akin, nay parallel, to the changes 
that took place in the evolution of the reliefs from Barhut, through 
Mahabodhi, to Sanchi. These three stages are represented in Orissa 
by the work on the Mancapurl, on the Ananta and Rani-Gumpha. 

Guardian figures are carved at the side of the cells of the liani- 
Gumphaor in front of the verandah pillars. .Such guardian figures are to be 
seen on the Bhaja Vihara rendered in a somewhat different idiom and in an 
earlier fashion. The figures from the Rani-Gumpha represent most 
varied types in body and dress. The treatment, however, remains one 
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and the same. It is a modelling with naturalistic aim, elaborating 

the anatomy in a broadlj’ summarizing manner. The standing posture, 
though generally easy, — except the one figure clad with dholi only, 
occupying the uttermost panel of the upper storey, left wing, betrays 
determination. The faces are damaged beyond recognition but from 
the minutel}’ variegated physique and costume it appears as if these high 
reliefs were meant to be portraits. Tlie tall figuie, wearing a staff 

in the right hand, is reminiscent in its slenderness of the Southern type 

as maj be seen in the figure of the worshipping prince from the Jag- 

gayapeta relief remarkable again is the mighty bodily bulk of all the 
figures in the upper storey ; specially striking is the man, clad in 
Northern style, girded with a sword and wearing high boots. Just 
as the i^urya composition of the Ananta-Gumpha tympanon may be 
traced via Mahabodhi to Mathura, so also is the costume of this 
figure to be met with among the Indo-Scythian statues from Mathura. 

Of greatest artistic value, however, amongst all the early Orissan 
reliefs, is the frieze decorating the upper storey, main wing of the 
Rani-Gumph3. It begins with the frenzied onrush of a youthful male 
figure, carrying a tray with floral offerings in the left and a full blown 
lotus in the right. Its impetuous movement is a direct descendant 
of that of the flying Gandharva, Mancapurl, The hovering of the 
Ananta-Gumpha flight has sunk into oblivion. Moreover, the move- 
ment which in the first storey amounted to a gliding just ab'ive 
the surface of the earth, now seems to emerge from it ; the left foot 
is still half-covered by it ; it is no longer a movement from above 
downward, nor a hovering in mid-air, nor a gliding above the surface, 
but a frenzied gesture of freedom ; uttered with the conviction of 
one who masters the decorative side of every experience. The following 
relief on the other side of the tympanon shows three elephants tuxt to a 
prelude of a rocky landscape with cave and animals. Nothing eould afford 
a stronger contrast to the perfectly decorative, two-dimensioned ma ;ner 
in which the figure wuth the offering was treated than this bold model- 
ling, as impetuous in it.= realism and voluminous depth as the other is 
accomplished in wudth and complete organization of the surface. The 
daring oversecting, the mastery of mass, the agitation of light and 
shade and the one supeib sweep by which the mighty bodies are 
composed into a circle have nothing in early Indian sculpture to 
compare with. The following scenes are more lyrical in their treat- 
ment, more bent towards the olecorative, so that the animated figures, 
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carved in a high^ yet sparingly modelled, relief become displayed lucidly 
over a flat background. The trend of art represented by the bulk of Barhut 
reliefs is still sjoing strong. But a greater individual animation, a more 
dissected rhythm, a tougher sense of modelling are characteristic features. 
The modelling especially is conspicuous ; the figures appear as if made of 
blown glass, so smooth is the texture of their rounded surface. This soft- 
ness, however, is counteracted again by crisp movements, imparted to 
imbs, weapons, etc. The ambiguous character of the frieze may best be 
judged by comparing the elephant group with the group of girls 
surrounding a seated woman. Whatever has been depth there is surface 
here : volume is displaced by linear flow and calm surface, boldness by 
playfulness, altogether a perfect artistr\', a last climax of a development. 
Its mannerism, its being oversure of itself, may be seen in such forms as 
offered by the back-view of the musicians where anatomy and movement are 
mastered and distorted to make a pattern and nothing more. 

The reliefs on the Jaya-Vijaya cave may be considered a second rate 
side-issue of the work on the Rani-Gumpha. The worship of the 
tree scene, however, deserves notice, inasmuch as it contains the clearest 
formulation of the spatial conceptions of early Indian sculpture, widely 
made use of at the days of Barhut, matured into completion in Mahabodhi 
and in this special example. One of the female guardian figures 
betrays in the slimness of her body and by the easy grace of her 
posture that selfsame affinity with southern Saivite type that suggest- 
ed itself already in view of the male standing figure of the Rani-Gum- 
pha (side wing, lower storey). 

One of the latest excavations, the Ganesa-Gumpha, gives in the reliefs 
of its frieze a somewhat slipshod and abbreviated, though a more 
mature, version to the same scenes that figured ivith such ingenuous variety 
on the frieze of the upper story of the Rani-Gumpha. From the style 
of the carvings the reliefs of the Udayagiri and Khandagiri eaves, com- 
pared with the reliefs on the Buddhist railings in Bihar and Central 
India, cover a period of one and a half century approximately. The 
Maiichapurl relief and those of the Ganesa-Gumpha maik the beginning 
and end of this continuity. 

19. REL.A.TIVE CHRONOLOGY OF THE CAVES 

Rightly presuming that the bas-reliefs in the Ananta-Gumpha, 
the Rani-Gumpha and such other caves on the hills of Udayagiri 
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and Khandagiri were not an independent local development in Orissa, 
Sir John Marshall finds reasons to maintain that in the depth of the 
reliefs and the plastic treatment of the figures, these show a develop- 
ment posterior to that of the sculptured reliefs on the Barhut stone- 
railing, and that judged by the relative inferiority and superiority of 
workmanship in ths reliefs of different eav'es, these appear to reveal a 
successive chronology of the Orissan art. Dr. Stella Kramrisch agree- 
ing with >ir John Marshall in many of his main points, goes so far as 
to regard the bulk of the Orissan cave-reliefs as standing midway in some 
of their essential features between the sculptures on the stone-railing 
at Barhut and those at Buddha-Gaya. She inclines to think that 
the evolutionary process of jilastic art in the Orissau caves took 

about a century and a half from its commencement to produce all the 
works that we find there. 

So far as their conclusions with reference to the development of 
plastic art in the reliefs themselves go, we may have nothing to gain- 
say. Our difficulty is whether at all their conclusions as to the rela- 
tive chronology of the reliefs are valid so far as to decide the rela- 
tive chronology of the caves themselves. 

The real point at issue is whether the arch-bands with their 
wealth of reliefs treating of vaiious subjects and adorning the en- 
trances of the Ananta-Gumpha and such other caves were at all there 
when the caves were excavated by King Kharavela and his 

compatriots. The point gains in significance as we find that the 

Hathi-Gumpha and other old Brahml inscriptions allude to the 
architectural details, but not at all to any sculptured reliefs. 
And from the architectural point of view, the inferior work- 
manship and the superior workmaii'^hip as arguments respectively for 
the priority and the posteriority of the c.ives cannot bear scrutiny. 
It is evident from descriptions in the Hathi-Gumpha inscription it- 
self that workmanship displaye I in the costly works of art and archi- 
tecture done by King Kharavela in the fourteenth year of his reign 
was far superior to tliat displayed in the 117 eivcs jointly excava- 
ted by King Kharavela and otliers in hi-; thirteeirli ree'nal vear on 
the Kumaii hill for providing the resident J.un siints au l recluses 
with suitable lesting places. In one ca‘:e. King Kharavela started 
with the distinct object of producing certain rnonu nental works of 
art and architecture, and in the other, he started with the distinct 
object of comfortaoly housing the resident Jain saints and recluses. 
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The differences in style and workmanship may as well be accounted 
for by the differences in the tradition, training and skill of the 
artists or craftsmen employed. To prove that the caves with superior 
style and technique of art in their reliefs were chronologically pos- 
terior to those without reliefs, as well as to those with inferior style 
and technique of art in their reliefs, it is necessary, first of all, to 
establish that any of the caves now found with highly ornamented 
reliefs was not counted among the 118 eaves excavated in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth years of Kharavela’s reign. 

We have no evidence, as yet, to prove that. The inscriptions in the 
Udayagiri and Khandlagiri caves standing next in point of chronology to the 
old Brahml inscriptions are a few Sanskrit inscriptions, including one incised 
by King Udyota-Kesari in the 7tli century A.D. or even at a later period. 
King Udyota-Kesari’s inscription, as we have seen, records the installation of 
the images of 24 Tirthankaras in three of the caves on the Kharn^agiri hill 
which are known as Navamuni, Durga and Hanuman, and the re-excava- 
tion of an old tank. None of these mediteval inscriptions alludes to the 
excavation of a new cave. On the other hand, the installation of the 
images of 21 Tirthankaras by King Udyota-Kesari and that of the 
images of nine sages, Durga and Hanuman by the Hindus thereafter 
indicate a process of successive superaddition of stone-figures. 
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-akhadamsasa, VII. 
aga-raahisina, II. 

Amga, 1.13. 

Amga-Magadhato, 1.13. 
Amga-Magadha-vasinam, 1. 1 3. 
Amganani 1.13. 
acitayita, 1.3. 

-aohai'iyam, 1.13. 

-ajeya (jeya), V, VII, XII. 
athatisaya, 1. 10. 
athame, 1.9. 

-adhasatikaip, 1.13. 

-adhipatina, I.l. 

-adhipatino, III. 

-adbivasam, 1.5. 

•anagaha, 1.7. 
annbhavamto, 1.16. 
aneka, 1.15. 
anekini, 1.7. 
anupato [? ), 1.9. 
apayato, 1.9. 
apatibata, 1.16. 
abbisitamato, 1.2. 
abbisito, 1.7. 

-abbisecanam, I.l. 
abbutaip, 1.13. 

Arakatapuram (abatapuvarp P) 1.5. 
Arahata-uisidiya, 1.15. 

Arabamta, II. 

Arabato, 1-14. 

Aribaintanam, 1.1. 

-ayadatena, I.l. 

-asa, asaip, 1.13. 

Asaka (Asika P), 1.3. 
aai, 1.8. 

A 

•akara, 1.15. 

■agataya, 1.3. 
aneti, 1.13. 

-ibbaranani, 1.13. 

-ayatana, 1.16. 
abarapayati, 1.13. 

-abitabi, 1.15. 


I 

Imdaraja ( r ), 1.16. 
-idani, I.l, 1.6. 
idba, 1.13. 

-isi, 1.16. 

-iaina^l, 1.14. 


U 

Utarapadha-iajano, 1.13. 
upani’iiayarati. 4 13. 
npadayati. 1.1.5. 

-upetena, 1.1. 

-uyana, 1.2. 
nsava, 1.4. 


K 

ekadasame, 1.12 
etmam, 1.9. 

•evn, 1.9. 

Ai 

A)raBa,IlI,. 

Airena, I 1. 


0 

-ogbatitaiii, I. 6. 


Ka 

kamma-pad&na, I 0. 

Kammasa, VI. 

•kadara. I.l. 

Kadaippa (Kudepa ?), IJI. 
Kapa-rukha, 1.9. 

• kara, I 7. 
kalaiiaui, 1. 16. 
Kalimga-cakavatino, II. 
Kalimga-nagari. 1.2. 
Kalimgapuvaraja, 1.12. 
Kalimga-pnyarajanam, I. .5, I.Il. 
Kalimgu-rajanivasani, 1. 10. 
Kalirnga-rajavaiiisauam, I.l 1. 
Kalinigam, 1.9. 

Kalitpgagataya, I..1. 
Kalimgadliipatiua, i.l. 
Kalimgadhipatino, III. 
kaya-nisidlyaya. 1.11. 

• karako 1. 16. 
karayati, 1.2, 1. 10, I.l.j. 
karapaiiahi. I 1. 
karipayati. ! .S, III, I.l >. 
katapitam, 1,14. 
kaiipeti, 1.12. 
karitum, II. 

kareti, 1.13 
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Kalitugajin&sanain, 1.13. 
Kalimganam, II. 
kid&payati, 1.4. 

-kidika, f.I. 
kidita, I.l. 
kumara-kidika, I.l. 
KumSri-pavate, 1,14 
kumaro, IV. 

Kusumasa, XIII. 

•kutena, 1.5. 
kotha, VI. 

kothajeya, V, VII, XII. 


Kha 

kkanapayatigl.B. 
Kharavela, 1.14, 1.16. 
-Eharavelasa, II. 
-Kharavelena, I.l. 
Khinaya, VI. 
Khemaraja, 1.16. 


Ga 

Gaipgayam, 1.13. 
Gamdhava-veda, 1.4. 
•gaja, 1.3, 1,9, 1.13. 
-gapana, I.l. 
gabhira, 1.2. 

-gabhe, 1.15, 
•gahapatlkanaip, 1.9. 
-gita, 1,4. 
guna, I.l., I. 16. 
gata.cako, 1.16. 
gopura, 1.2. 
gopurani, 1.13, 
Goradhagirim, 1.9. 


Gha 

-ghatani, 1.8. 
-gharavasinam, 1.9. 
-ghatapayita, 1.9. 


Ca 

ca, 1.2 foil. 

-caka, 1.16. 

-cakaTatino, II. 

-cake, 1.14. 

-cako, 1.16. 

-catara, 1.13. 

-catare, T.15. 
catavisati, I.l. 
caruthe, 1.5. 
Culakammasa, V, VII. 
ceca-yathi, 1.15. 
Ceta-rajavaiiisa, I.l, 
cetiyatii, 1.15. 
cedani 1.6. 


Cha 

chadhe, 1.7. 

-ohata, 1.5. 1.8. 


Ja 

janetutp, 1.13. 

-janapadam, 1.7. 
Jinasanam, 1.13. 
jeya (ajeya ?),V, VII, XII. 

Na 

-fiStihi, 1.14. 


Ta 

-tadaga-padiyo, 1.2. 
tatiya, 1. 11. 
tatiye, I.l, 1.4. 
tato, I.l. 
tatha, 1.5, 

Tanaauliya, 1.6. 
tapasa, 1.15. 

•tasite, 1.5. 
tiriyain, 1.15. 

-tivaaa-sata, 1.6. 

-tisSya, 1. 10. 

-tiiahi, I 2. 

-turamga, I 8. 
terasame, 1.14. 
terasa-yasa-sata-katam, 1.12. 


Tha 

-thambhani, 1,15. 
thambhe, 1.15. 


Da 

daipdam, 1.3. 
dampa (dapa ?), 1.4. 
-dabham, 1.12. 
dadati, 1.9. 
d.a3ame, 1. 11. 

-disam. 1.3. 

-disanaip, 1.15. 
dutiya, 1.3. 
devayatana, 1.16. 


Dha 

-dhaja, 1,8. 
-dhamakutena, 1.5. 
Dhatnaraja, 1.16. 
dhameiia, I 5. 

-dharc, I 16. 
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Na 

Na^ale, 112. 

Namda-raja, 1.6, 1. 13. 
aagara-akhadamsasa, ATIl. 
nagarain, 1.6. 

-iiagari, I 2. 
aagarim, I 4 
-nata, 1.4. 
namo, I.l. 

•nara, 1.3, 1.9. 
narido, 1.9. 
nava-vasani, I.l. 
navame, 1.10. 

Nakiyasa, IX. 
nikhita, I 5. 

-nivasam, 1. 10, 

• nivesanam, I 2. 
nivesayati, 1. 1 3. 
nivesitam, I 12. 

-nisTdiya, 1.15. 

-niaidlyaya, 1.14. 

•nltarn, 1. 13. 

-nila, 1.15. 
neKasayati, I. 12. 


pamcame, 1.6. 
Paipda-raja> i. 13. 
pamdurasa-vasani, I.l. 
pakatiyo, 1.2. 
pachima, 1.3. 
patalika, I.I5. 
patisamkhftrayati, 1.2. 
pathspayati, 1,3. 
patithapayati, I. 15. 
patisarnthapanaip, T. 2 
•padaua, I. 9. 
padhaine, I. 2. 
panatariya, I. 15. 
panatisahi, I. 2, 1. 15. 
panSdim, I. 6. 
‘panadena, I. 9. 
papidapayati, I. 9. 
pabhare, I. 15. 
palikhaai, I. 13. 
parinivasato, 1. 14. 
paribaramti, I. 13. 
palava-bhara, 1. 9. 
pavata-cako. I. 16. 
•pavate, I. 14. 
paveaayati, I. 6. 
pasatha, I. 1. 
pasamto, I. 16. 
•pasidanam, II. 
-paeasayati, I. 5. 
pakara, I. 2 
-padiyo, I. 2. 
padamulikasa, XIV". 
•pada, I. 12 
pSde, I. 5, I. 12 
pina-bhojanam, j. 9 
payayati, I. 13. 
pdsato (pasado ?) V^’II. 


•pfisadam, I. 10. 
pasado (pasado), V, VI. 
Pithudaga, I. 12, 
param (puvam I. 5. 
purisa-yuge, 1. 1. 
puvarajanam, 1. 5, I. ll. 
pQjako, I, 16. 
-pesayamti, 1. 13. 
pora-janapadam, 1. 7. 


Ba 

bamdhapayati, I. 1. 
bamhananam, 1. 9. 
-balo. I. 16. 

- Cahasatimitam, I. 13. 
-bahtilaiii, 1, 3. 
baiasanie, I. 13. 
Bariyaya. IX. 

•budho, I. 4. 


Bha 

•bhatakanaip, 1.9. 
-bhatakehi, 1 14. 
bhayam, I. 13. 

•bhatihi, I. 14. 

• bhimgare, I. 5. 
bhita, 1. 5 
Bbutino. VIII, 

• Bliojake, I. 5. 
•bbojaiiaiji, I. 9 


Ma 

-maipgalani, I. 8. 

-mani, J. 12. 

Madhuram, I. 9. 
-Magadhato, I. 13, 

• Magadha*vSsinam, I. 13. 
mahati, I. 9. 

Mahainadasa, IX. 
Maharaeghavahanasa, I. 1. 
Mahameghavahanena, 111. 
inaharajabhisecanam, I. 1. 
Maharajasa, III 
maharajena, I. 1. 
uiahavijayo, I. 16. 
-mahisina, II. 

-nialiisihi, I. 14. 
jMagadhannm. I. 13 
Hiuta I. 13 


Ya 

yaiiiti, 1. 9, 1. 12 
yatinaru, I. 15. 

\ as;i-sakaraip 1. 11 
ynga-saga, I. 10. 

-yuge, T. 1, 
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yojana-ahitahi, I. 13. 
yovanabhiTijayo, I. I 
yovarajam, I. 1. 


-rasasatam, I. 12. 
-VasukT, I. 13. 

-vahana, I. 1. 
-vahanasa, II. 

-Tahane, I. 9. 
-vahanena, I. 1. 
-vijaya-cake, I. 14. 
-vijaya-pasadam, I. 10 
-Vij lyo, I. 1, I. 16. 
vijadharadhiTatam, I. 5 
vijavadatena, I. 1. 
vitaseti, I. 3. 

-vidhi, I 1. 

-vinisito, I. 16. 
vipamiimcitam, I. 9. 
vipulam, I. 13. 
visajati, I. 7. 
-visaradena, I. 1. 
vividha, I. 13. 

-viaeaa, I. 16. 

-vihata, T. 2. 

Tithi, I. 13. 

-veda-budho, I, 4. 
veduriya, I. 10, 1. 15. 
-vochininaip, I. 15. 


Ra 

ramjayati, I. 2. 

-rakhi, I. 8. 
rakhanu (D, I. 1. 

-rathika, I. 5. 

■ra tana, 1.5, 
ratanam, I. 13. 
ratanani, I. 12. 

-radha, I 3, I. 8, I. 9. 

-raja, I. 6, I. 12. 

Rijagahanam, I. 9. 
raja-Satihi. I. 11. 
raja-uivasam, I. 10. 
raja-bhatakanaih, I. 9. 
raja-bhatakehi, I. 14. 
ra]a-bhatihi, I. 14. 
raja-mahisihi, i. 14. 
-rajaTamaa-Tadhaneua, I. 1. 
•r3javamsanatn, I. 11. 

•rajavarase, I. 1. 
raja-siriip. I. 7. 
raja-satehi, I. 14. 

-raja, I. 16. 

rajana^i, I. 5, I. 11. 

-rajatio, I. 13. 
rajino, II. 

.rakha, I. 9. 

■rupa, I. 1. 

La 

-lakhaneua, I. 1. 

Lalakasa, II. 

-lena, I. 14. 

lenam, lenam, II. Ill, 17, 7111, IX, .N. 
lenani, XI7. 


7a 

■vamsa, I. 5. 

-vamdapayati, I. 3, I. l.i 
-vamsa, T 1,1. 16. 
-v.imsaaam, I. H. 

-vam^e, I. 1. 

7adnklia&a (7arikli,isa'). 17. 
-vana, I. 7. 

-vadhanena, X. 1 
vadhamana, I. 1. 
varakara, I. 15. 

7adba-raja. I. 16. 
vavahara, I. 1. 

-vasasata, I. 6. 

■vasani, I. 1. 
vase. I. 2 foil. 

-vaso, I 1. 

•vasinam, I. 13. 

-vata, I. 6. 
vata-vihata, I. 2. 

-vSdita, I. 4. 


Sa 

sa, I. 16. 

-samkara-karako, I. 16 
•saipkharayati, I. 2. 

-sarathapanaib, I. 2. 
samdaipsanaip, I. 8. 
satpdamsayaipto, I. 7. 
samdamsanahi, I. 4. 
sampupa, I. 1. 
sambhita, I. 9. 

Sakata (sukata .S'), I. 15. 

•sakaram, I. 11. 
sagavasane, I. 10. 
sata, I. 6. 

-satam, I. 12, I. 14. 

-sataghatani, I. S 
satadasa-lena-satam, I. 14. 
sat.a-disanam, 1. 15. 
satatne, I. 8. 
sata-Va'suki, I. 13. 
sata-sahasani, 1. 7, I. 13. 
sata-sahasahi, I. 15. 

-sat.a-'-ahasehi, I. 2, I. 6. I. 9, I. 10, I. 11, 
I. 13, I. 15. 

-satikani, I. 15. 
satnana, I. 15. 

-sani.inanam, I. 9, II, XI. 
simaja, I. 4. 
samipe, I. 15. 
samuthapitahi, I. 15. 

-aariravata, I. 1, 

-sava-kara-vapa, I. 7. 
savata, I. 5, 1. 8. 
sava-mamg.alani, I. 8. 
sava-rathika-bhojake, I. 7. 
sava-vijavadatena, I. 1. 
sava-sidhanam, I. 1. 
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saviiyaaa, I. 2. 

■saha, I. 9, 1. 2. 

-sahasani, I, 1, I. 11. 

-sahaiahi, I. 15. 

-sahasehi, I. 2, 1. 6, I. 8, 1. 9, 1. 10, 1. 11, 
I. 13, I. 15. 
satakaipnim, I. 3. 

-sSpateye, I. 5. 
easitam, 1. 1. 

■sidhanam, 1. 1. 

-siri, I. 16. 
siri-kadara, I. 1. 

-sri-Kharavelasa, II. 
siiri-Kharavelena, I. 1. 

•slrina. I. 14. 

-sii'ino (airino), III. 

-sila-thambMni, I. 15. 
silahi, I. 1. 
aiharani, I. 13. 


sitala, I. 2. 

•sihaaa, II. 

-aatehi, I, IS. 
snnamto, I. 16. 
sapavata, I. 1. 
-sabha-Iakbanena, I. 1. 
-sntiya, I, 6. 
8ena-7abana, 1. 13. 
aena-vabane, I. 9. 

80. I. 1. 


Ha 


bathi, I. 13. 
hatblaaip, I. 9. 
hatbisa-pasavain, I, 13. 
haya, I. 3, I. 13. 
bita, I. 5. 





INDEX TO NOTES 


Abhiita-achanya, a desoription of certain 
elephants and horses from the land of the 
Vasukis, pp. 221, 291. 

Acharya, P. K., pp. 289, 298. 

ahatapuva ( dhiitapuva ? ), an adjective ap- 
plied to the Vidjadhara-abode, p. 210. 

Aira (Ahira), a king of Utkala, pp, 183-5. 

uira, a royal style, p. 262. 

Ajagara-Guinpha, name of a cave on the 
Udayagiri, p. 295. 

Akbar, pp. 265, 268. 

Alaka (Mulaka) one of the Andhra terri- 
tories, p. 212. 

Alakapuri, name of a cave on the Udayagiri, 
pp. 295, 297. 

Amga, a country conquered by Kharavela, 
p. 231. 

Auanta.Gumpha, name of a cave on the 
Khap^agiri, pp. 295-6. 

anta avijita, pp. 216-7. 

anupa-dabha.vana, a desoription of Pithu- 
daga, pp. 197, 217. 

apparels, as presents from the king of 
Pandya, p. 252. 

apatihaia-caha-vdhana-hala, an epithet of 
Kharavela, p. 253. 

Arahaipta (Ai'ihainta), a Jain designation, 
pp. 262-3. 

Arakatapur.a {?), a city identified with Arcot, 
pp. 205-6. 

Asaka (Asika), a city identified, pp. 212-6. 

Asoka, his Kaliaga province compared with 
Kharavela’s Kalinga kingdom, pp. 192-3, 
202 ; prohibition of sacrificial slaughter, p. 
251 ; Kalinga War, pp. 254 foil. ; popula- 
tion of Kalinga in his time, p. 256 ; atti- 
tude towards former kings, p. 258 ; 
religious policy and idea of toleration, 
pp. 264 foil ; conquest of Kalifiga as a 
landmark in the history and civilisa- 
tion of Kalinga, pp. 279-80, 302-3 ; 
compilation of the Kathavatthu during 
his reign, p. 284 ; ideal of conquest by 
dhamma, p. 286 ; work of art on the 
Dhauli rock, p. 303. 

A§adhasena, maternal uncle of King Bahasati- 
mita and king of Ahichatra, p. 278; bis 
inscriptions, pp. 147, 161. 

Bagchi, P.C., p. 224. 

Bahasatimita (Brhaspatimitra), king of 
Magadha and contemporary of Kharavela 
identified, pp. 273-4. 

bamhana,p. 262. 

Banerji, R.D., pp. 151, 160, 166, 248, 326, 

Barabar hills, its different names, pp. 226-7. 

Bariy a , a place or personal name, p. 248. 


Beal, Samuel, p. 225. 

Seglar, J. D., p. 225. 

Ben-Gurapha (Jambeswara), name of a cave 
on the Udayagiri, p. 295. 

Bhandarkar, D.R,, pp. 204, 211, 224. 

Bhojaka, pp. 210-1. 

Bhuti, a town-judge of Kalinga and donor of 
a cave on the Udayagiri, p. 248. 

Bindusara as a Brahmana-bhatta, p 260. 
Brahmamitra, a king of the neo-Mitra 
dynasty (?). pp. 278-9. 

Brhaspatimitra identified by Jayaswal with 
Pn?yamitra, p. 274. 

' Brhasvatimita, father of Queen Yasamita, 
p. 274. 

, caka-rahana.bala, an epithet of Kharavela, 
I p. 253. 

; Caldwell, p. 206. 

I cakavati,a, royal epithet, p. 232. 

I caiurarrita-rakhana-guna-upeta, an epithet 
of Kharavela, pp. 231-2. 

I ceca-yathi, p. 303. 

Cetarajavaipsa-vadhana, an epithet of Khara- 
vela, pp. 233-5. 
cetiyani, shrines, p. 303. 

Ohakravarty, Niranjan Prasad, p. 149. 
Chanda, Ramaprasad, pp. 150, 180-1. 

! Chatterji, S. K., pp. 164, 249, 267. 

Chicacole, p. 201. 

Chola, pp. 205-6. 

Chcta-Hathigumpha, name of a cave on the 
Udayagiri, p. 295. 

; Coomarswamy, p. 141. 

: Cowell, p. 248. 

\ Cunningham, Alexander, pp. 206, 229. 

■ Dakkhinapatha as distinguished from Uttara- 

■ patha, p. 218. 

ilampa {dapa), pp. 264-5. 

■ Dantagura-Paloura, old capital of Kalinga, p. 

i 198 

j Deb, Harit Krishna, p. 143. 

‘ Dhanabhuti, donor of Barhut gateways, 

, P. 277. 

, Dubreuil, p. 228. 

Dntt, B.B., p. 289. 

Durga-Gumpha, name of a cave on the Khan- 
dagiri, p. 296. 
ekapadimagga, p. 212. 

Fleet, p. 144. 

Francis, p. 241. 

gaju, a division of Indian army, p. 252. 
j gahapatayo, p. 262. 

Gamdhava-veda-budha, an epithet of 
I Kharavela, p. 242. 

' Gamga, as a northern boundary of Aniga- 
; Magadha, p. 221. 
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ganana, an art mastered by KhSravela, pp. ] 
241 foil. 

tranesa-GnmphS, name of a cave on the 
TJdayagiri, p. 296. 

Ganguly, Manomohan, pp. 217, 220, 294-5. 
ghaT avast, p. 262. 

Girivraja, old capital of Magadha, p. 224. 
gopurani, pp. 287-90. | 

Goradhagiri, a place or personal name, pp. [ 

223-7. ; 

guta-caka, an epithet of Khar&vela, p. 178. 
Hunumau-Gumpha, name of a cave on the ! 
Khandagiri, p. 297. 

Haridas-Gumpha, another name of Pavana- ' 
Gumpha, p. 296. 

Hathi-Gumpha, name of a cave on the 
Udayagiri, p. 295. 

Hathisaha (Hathiaiha), father-in-law of 
Kharavela, p. 249. 
hattha-mudda, p, 243. 

haya, a division of the Indian army, p, ; 
252. 

Himavanta region as distinguished from 
Uttarapatha and Dakkhinapatha, pp. 
219-20. 

Iprdagimita, a kingof the neo-Mitra dvnasty 
(?). P. 278. 

ludarSja, an epithet of Kharavela, p. 
250. 


Kainma, donor of the cells of a cave on the 
Udayagiri, p. 247. 

kata-samann, p. 262. 

Khalatika-pavata, old name of Barabar 
hills, p. 226. 

Khapingala-pavata, p. 193. 

Kharavela, contents and importance of his 
inscription, pp. 175 foil. ; king over lord of 
Kaliflga, pp. 231-2; significance of his 
name, p. 267; nobility of origin, pp. 
233-5; dignity of bodily form, p. 239; 
edncation, pp. 240-6 ; family members, 
relations and officers, pp. 246.9 ; state 
elephant, pp. 249-50; wealth, pp. 250- 
2 ; army, pp. 252-6 ; administrative 
method, pp 256-9 ; religion and religious 
policy, pp. 259 foil. ; place in history, pp. 
268 foil. ; date, pp. 272 foil. ; city of 
Kalihga, pp. 287 foil. ; other works of art 
and architecture, pp. 292 foil. 

Khina, a female donor of the verandah of 
a cave on the Udayagiri, p. 247. 

Kramrisch , Stella, pp. 305 foil. 

Kosala, a division of Kharavela’s Kalinga 
kingdom, p. 203. 

Kothajeya, p. 298. 

ffupioru, an epithet of Vadnkha-Varikha, p. 
247. 

Kusuma, donor of caves on Khandagiri, p. 


Indraji, Bhagawanlal, p. 144. j 

isi, Hindu sages, p. 262. 

Isigili, one of the five hills round Rajagaha, ' 
pp. 164.5, 225. 

Jack8on,V. H., p. 224. ; 

-faya-Vijaya, name of a cave on the Udaya- j 
giri, p. 297. ' 

Jayaswal, K. P., his explanation of the I 

symbols, p. 142 ; fire corrected readings. ! 
pp. 154-6 ; Sanskrit 3lokas from an old 
Ofiya MS., pp. 183-7 ; notes on Musikas, | 
Kr?navena and Strliajya, pp. 207 foil.; ■ 
readings and renderings of Kharavela’s 
8th year’s record, pp. 222-3 ; identifica- 
tion of Goradhagiri, pp. 225-8 ; explana- 
tion of purisa-yuga, p. 235 ; explanation 
of lektia-Tupu-ganana vavahdra-vidlii, pp 
244-5 ; inference about population of , 
Kalihga, p. 256 ; opinion about Khara- ; 
vela’s date, pp. 274 foil. 

Kadampa (Kudepaj, a king of Kalihga and 
donor of a cave on the Udayagiri, p. 239; 
relationship with Kharavela, p. 247 ; . 
significance of his name, p. 267 ; se- 
venth king of Meghavahana line, p. 239. 

Kalihga, kingdom of Kharavela, pp. 189-90; 
its different capitals, p. 201 ; three . 
divisions, p. 203 : contiguity to Assaka, 
pp. 212-5. 

Kalihga-cakavati, an epithet of Kharavela, 
p. 232. 

Kalihgadhipati, an epithet of Kharavela and 
Kadampa-Kudepa, p. 239. 

Kalihga-naga a, capital cf Kharavela, pp. 
195 foil. ; proximity to the Tanasuli road , 
pp. 202-5 ; plan, picturesqueness and 
internal life, pp. 287 foil. 


248. 

L(a)laka, an epithet of King Hathisaha, 
p. 249. 

Lel.ha, an art learnt by Kharavela, pp. 241 
foil. 

Lena (cave), 117 caves on the Knmari hill, 
p. 292 ; one special cave, p. 292 ; why 
all are not inscribed, p. 293 ; system 
of counting, pp. 293-4; fate of missing 
caves, p. 294 ; modern names, pp. 294 foil. ; 
component parts, p. 300; technical sig- 
nificance, p. 301 ; purposes, pp. 301-2. 

Levi, Sylvaiu, pp. 196-7. 

Law, N. N., pp. 237, 251, 

.' uders, H., pp. 164, 224. 

-Madhura (Mathura), identified, pp. 219 foil. 

madyu-kridd, p. 264. 

■Magadha, country, p. 234. 

•Magadha-Khetta, p. 228. 

Magadha-pura, pp. 218, 225. 

Magadha-raja, p. 229. 

llagadha-vasl, p. 234. 

■Mahamada, an official designation or per- 
sonal name, p. 248. 

mahamagga from Benares to Cetiya-rattha, 
p. 234. 

MahameghavShana, an epithet of Kharavela 
and Kadampa, pp. 249-50. 

Mabapadma Nanda, third king of the Nanda 
dynasty, pp. 279 foil. 

mnharaja, a common epithet of Kharavela 
and Kadampa, p. 239. 

Maharatthi-Mahabhoja, p. 211. 

Mahavijaya, an epithet of Kharavela, 
p. 256 ; name of the palace built by 
Kharavela, p. 289. 

Majnmdar, E. C., pp. 2-35, 237. 
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Mazumdar, B. C., p. 277. 

Mafioapurl, group of three oaves, pp 138 
247, 293. ’ 

waai, as a present from king of Pandya, p. 252 
Marshall, Sir John, pp. 278, 304, 315. 

Megha a shortening from Mejhavahana, 
p. 272; nine Meghas, pp. 272, 281. 

Mitra Bajendra Lala, pp. 238, 243. 

Mosala-Maisolos, a division of Kalihga p. 201. 

Mukhalingam, modern identity of Kalih<»a- 
nagara, p. 191. ° 

Mukherji, Badhakumud, pp. 254, 256, 263. 
muta, as a present from the King of Pandva 
p. 252. ° ’ 

^ Nagala (Laflgala),a river in Kalinga, p. 204. 
nagara-akhadamsa, the same official desig." 
nation as nagalaka-mahamata and 
nagaraka, p. 248. 

Nakiya, donor of a cave on the Khandagiri 
p. 248. • ■ ® ’ 

Kamo arihamtanam, a Jain formula of invo- 
cation, pp. 170, 259-60. 

Nandaraja, pp. 275 foil. 
nara, a division of the Indian army, p. 252. 
Nava-muni, name of a cave on the Khanda- 
giri, p. 296. 

nava-vasdni, nine years spent by Kharavela 
as a crown-prince, p. 280, 

Nayanika a queen of the SStavahana family 
danghter-in-law of Simnka and wife of 
Satakarni I, pp. 276 foil, 
nigaiptha, a Jain designation, p. 262. 
nila, an architectural ornament, p. 304. 
niti, principle of government, p.257 
nivesana, p 287. 

Oldenberg, p. 162. 

Oldham, p. 225. 

Old Oriya MS., pp. 183. 266, 270. 
pd/idra, pp. 287-8. 
pakatiyo rnmjayati.p. 267. 

Palapinjara, perhaps another name of Mt 
Kha jingala, p. 204. 

Pamdaraja, pp. 221, 222. 
pumdarasa-vasani, fifteen years spent by 
Kharavela as a young prince, p. 27l 
Pargiter, p, 211. 

Pasanaka-cetiya, an ancient Hindu shrine 

p. 228. ’ 

pasata, pusadu, prasdda, p, 298. 
Pasatliij-siiblia-lalhatia, an epithet of Kha- 
ravela, p, 232. 

Patalapura, name of a cave on the Cdava 
_ giri, p. 295. 

Pavana-Gnmp name of a cave on the 
Udayagiri, p. 295. 

pavata-cakSf an epithet of Kharavela, p. 189. 
Pithudaga-Pithnda, a marshy tract reclaimed 
by Kharavela, pp. 196 foil. 
pora-janapada, p. 251. 

Pravaragiri, a mediaeval name of the Bara- 
bar hills, p. 226. 


purisa-yuga, pp; 235.9. 
radha, a division of the Indian army, p. 252. 
Eani-Gumpha, name of a cave on the Udaya- 
giri, p. 294. 

Rapson, p. 235. 

Bathika-Bhojaka, pp. 210-1. 

Baychaudhnri, pp. 201, 209, 211, 212, 216, 
219, 221, 229, 234. 

Rhys Davids, T. W., pp. 212, 241. 

Rales of royal writs, pp. 179-80. 

TupOj an art learnt by Kharavela, pp. 241-2 
Saja, pp. 235-6. 

Sakata-samana, pp. 262-3. 
samaja, p. 263. 

Samdpd, p. 192. 

barpa-Gnmpha, name of a cave on the 
Udayagiri, p. 294.. 

Satakani, king of the Satavahana family 
and contemporary of Kha-'otvela, pp. 215- 
6 . 

^ava-devAyatana-samkara-kdraka, an'fipithet 
of Kharavela, p. 261. * 

saiia-pasamda-pujaka, an epithet of KharS:.-. 

vela, p. 261. 
sata-vijd, pp. 242 foil. 
savuydna, p. 287. 
sihardni (sikhardni), p. 289. 

Shsuka-Simuka, Nandiyasa’s daughter’s son 
and first king of the Satavahana family, 

p. 281, '' 

Sisunandi, king of Vidisa on the fall of the 

Sunga power, p. 281. 

Smith, Vincent A., p. 192, 
supavata-vijaya-caka, a description of 
Kfaaravela’s Kalihga kingdom, p. 189. 
Susarman, last king of the Kanva family 
p. 281. • 

taddga-pddiyo, pp. 287-8. 
Tamira-daha-samghata, pp. 156, 217. 
Tanasuliya-vata, pp. 195 foil. 

Tattva-Gumpha, name of two caves on the 
Khandagiri, p. 294. 

Udaka (Srdraka). fifth king of the gnho’a 
family (?), p. 273. 

Uttarapatha, pp. 218-20. 

Uttarapatha kings, p. 220, 

1 adukha (Varikha), prince of Kalinga, and 
donor of two caves on the Udayagiri 
p. 247. ’ 

Vaikunthapura, name of a cave on the 
Udayagiri. p. 294. 
vardkara, excellent quarries, p. 252. 
vavahdra-vidhi, certain sciences and arts 
learnt by Kharavela, pp. 241-2 
Vogel, p. 163. 

Vyaghra-Gumpha, name of a cave on the 
L dayagjri, p. 294. 

Ya^nandi (Nandiyasa), second king of 

pp. ^ol lOii, 

Yavana-raja, p. 223. 
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